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Industrial Marketing 


1954 industrial sales and advertising picture: 
Advertisers see sales holding, rising . . bigger budgets 
Agencies less optimistic on sales . . report budget rise 
Business papers see some sales dips for advertisers 
Industry heads wary of published forecasts . . forum 


Teasers, cigars, merry-go-round introduce a product 


Selling and adseiiiing 1 busirers and indubiy 


“An ‘O’ ring for every purpose” . . Anchor Packing Co., Page 66 





The Engineering 
and Mining Journat 
Story 


Why E&M4J is the top publication covering 
the world-wide metal and nonmetallic mining, 


milling, smelting and refining industry. VV 





1. LARGER EDITORIAL STAFF 
PROVED PREFERRED READERSHIP 
MORE ADVERTISING VOLUME 
MORE PAID CIRCULATION 
ADVERTISER SERVICES 


1 LARGER EDITORIAL STAFF 
© run-mme evirors 
eS sreciat cams corresponvents 
Me WORLD NEWS OFFICES IN FOREIGN CITIES 


age 70 WORLD NEWS CORRESPONDENTS 


ADD UP TO assurance to E&MJ readers, everywhere, 
that each issue is an authoritative report on world-wide mining events. 
Make them want to read E&MJ. 


EDITORIAL READERSHIP GETS ADVERTISING READERSHIP ENGINEERING AND ~ 
A McGraw-Hill Publication © 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York M \ \ (; J () U i N AL @ 
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AT THE VITAL MOMENT 
WHEN PURCHASE 
CONTEMPLATED, T. R. IS 
HABITUALLY CONSULTED 
BY U. S. INDUSTRY FOR 
THE COMPLETE ADVANCE 


PICTURE OF ALL AVAIL- 


ABLE SUPPLY SOURCES. 


T. R. READERSHIP Ze. © 
T.R. BUYERSHIP ‘|}©O*# 


There are relatively few of the major buying 
powers that have not adopted T. R. as their 
guide in purchasing. Over 50,000 copies in use 
—20,160 of latest edition with balance of earlier 
editions based on resale figures and other evi- 
dence. And an average of three individuals 


habitually use each copy. 


CHAIN BELT 
COMPANY 











IS FIRST 


Thus, Product informative advertis- 
ing in Thomas Register is often the 
only advertising seen at the buying 
moment. It— 


1. Influences product selection 
directly! 


2. Revives impressions from 
other advertising. 


3. Provides returns far beyond 
the small annual cost. 


T. R. circulation is fully paid and ABC 
Audited. The substantial price of each edition 


eliminates any mere curiosity subscribers. 


Your Thomas Register representative will be 
glad to show you how you can reach many of 


your major markets thru T. R. 


“Tt Pays Te pbduertise 
Where Buyers Look for peduertizing™ 


THOMAS 
REGISTER 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE OUR REPRESENTATIVES 


S€E VOL Ii! 
NEW YORK 1,N. Y. ie eeeres 
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THE NEW BOOM MARKET 


SUMMER COOLING ='IS CENTERED 
IN THE WARM AIR HEATING FIELD 


Read About 


co 


During the next few years thousands of home 
owners will enjoy the wonderful comfort of cen- 
tral summer cooling. 


In new homes, summer cooling will be installed 
WITH warm air heating. In existing homes, it will 
be ADDED to the warm air heating systems al- 
ready installed. 


At the dealer level, who controls this market? 
The answer: dealer-readers of AMERICAN ARTI- 
SAN . .. dealers now doing the bulk of ALL resi- 
dential central summer cooling, as well as the bulk 
of ALL warm air heating. 


The ARTISAN is now in the midst of a great 
editorial campaign having two purposes: first, to 


a Great 
Editorial 


Program 


Designed 


to Increase 
YOUR Sales 


help dealer-readers sell MORE summer cooling 
jobs; and, second, to help them select, engineer, 
install and service necessary products. 


Bulletin above highlights what we're doing to 
increase YOUR SALES . . . of vital interest to every 
manufacturer who has a stake in the residential 
summer cooling market. May we send you a copy? 


KEENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2 
AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


Also Publishers of Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
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trolled circulation magazine in the food field! 


That's why it gives you the most effective coverage of the most desired readers! 


aff 


ee Verified Controlled Circulation sets the highest 
standards ever required by any audit bureau, paid or 
free, for verifying conformance of a magazine's circula- 
tion with the publisher's stated circulation standards.” 


When you buy CCA Venririep CoNTROLLED. . . you 
know that this circulation conforms to the publish- 
er’s promise of the magazine’s circulation. coverage 
...as defined in the publisher’s CCA statement. 

For CCA Veririep CONTROLLED must correspond 
to the publisher’s stated standards of recipient eli- 
gibility ... and must be verified within two years. 

No other auditing bureau’s requirements are so 
strict for industrial circulations! 

.. and 97.02% of Food Processing’s circulation 

is certified as Vertriep ControLtep (CCA Audit, 
December, 1952). 


Such high standards are important 
in industrial circulations 


...for, in industrial, professional and technical 
fields, specific types of recipients must be selected 
and screened with extreme care—in direct contrast 
to general or mass fields, where many kinds of 
readers are desirable. 


Are other industrial circulation audits 
equally strict? 


No...the usual “standard of recipient eligibility” 
is that “someone paid something” on certain stated 
terms, and that the recipient’s address, firm connec- 
tion (if any) and title (if any) have been verified 
within 3 years.* (Such. audits were originally de- 
signed to meet the needs of general or mass media.) 
Thus... for other audits, the industrial publisher 
may define the field his magazine serves... but ac- 
cept subscriptions from people outside of such field 
... yet count these recipients as paid subscribers. 
Only a careful analysis of such audits will reveal 
which subscribers are known to conform to the pub- 
lisher’s stated fields served . .. and which do not. 


*While other audits require checks within 3 yeors, CCA VERIFIED CON- 
TROLLED must be checked within 2 years. 


PUTMAN 


P| 


PUBLISHING 
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Are there other advantages to industrial 
“Paid Circulation?” 


Yes...from the publisher’s standpoint, there are 
two important advantages... 

a. the publisher pays much less postage on “paid” 
circulation than he would on “non-paid” circu- 
lation. 

b. some publishers feel that advertisers buy “paid” 
circulation more readily. 

But note ... these are simply normal, money-making 
reasons why some publishers prefer “paid” circula- 
tion. They are not, as some advertisers assume, 
guarantees of greater values for advertisers. 


Then why pay higher postage of 
“Non-Paid Controlled?” 


The publishers of Food Processing pay the higher 
postage for “non-paid controlled” in order— 

a. to select and cover people we want, the people 

advertisers want to reach.** 

b. to place the magazine in the hands of these most- 

desired, but most difficult-to-reach readers. 

c. to give advertisers greater advertising values. 
Yes...here, too, the publishers have a “money- 
making” interest .. . namely: to sell advertising by 
delivering greater advertising values. But ... . note 
that here the publisher’s interest coincides with the 
advertiser’s interest. 

That’s why Food Processing’s CCA Verirtep Con- 
TROLLED is hand-picked, “bulls-eye” circulation . . 
hitting where you want your advertising to go... 
giving you the “most effective coverage of the most- 
desired readers.” 


Why not “Make us prove it?” 


We’d welcome an opportunity to give you the proof 
—won’t you invite us to submit the facts? 


**Many important management men in industry simply can’t be reached, 
to sell them a subscription . . . hence they are frequently missed under 
““paid’’ rules . . . yet, they do read good magazines when they find such 
good magazines at hand. 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Publishers of Food Processing — Food Marketing — Chemical Processing 


NEW YORK — CLEVELAND — DETROIT— ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
ST. LOUIS—LOS ANGELES—SAN FRANCISCO — PORTLAND 





We feei strongly that Mergenthaler’s continuing lead- 
ership is best assured by constant study of those design 
developments which can make our machines even bet- 
ter, faster, more versatile, and economical than they 
are today. Product Engineering's wealth of information 
on design progress makes this magazine essential 
reading for us. 


Louis Rossetto 
Director of Research and Engineering 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
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THE MEN WHO DESIGN 





He leads design at Mergenthaler Linotype 


HE READS PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


You advertise here to reach the concentrated heart 
of the Original Equipment Market's $30-billion 
buying power 


There was a time, not many years ago, when the total national budget was less 
than $30-billion. Today, however, that much annual buying power is concen- 
trated in the Design-Engineering Headquarters where industry’s new machin- 
ery, equipment, and appliances are created. 


This simple fact maker the Original Equipment Market one of the most profit- 
able of all industrial markets to cultivate ... and Product Engineering one of 
America’s great advertising forces. 


Alone among all industrial magazines, this one has an all-paid circulation of 
‘over 26,000* management-concentrated design-engineers. And the influence 
Product Engineering exerts, within industry’s less than 8,000 important Design- 
Engineering Headquarters, leads over 800 advertisers to invest more pages and 
dollars here than are invested in any other magazine edited for the basic buyers 
of parts, materials, components, and finishes. 


The sales-wise facts about Product Engineering have never been more im- 
portant to know about than now. Your Product Engineering representative has 
all of them. Call him today, or write directly to us at New York 36. 


*As of November, 1953. June, 1953 ABC net-paid was 22,968 


Product Engineering 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 
McGraw-Hill Building, New Yor « 36 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta 3, Boston 16, Chicago 11, 
Cincinnati 8, Cleveland 15, Dallas 1, Detroit 26, 

Los Angeles 17, New York 36, Philadelphia 3, 
Pittsburgh 22, San Francisco 4, St. Louis 8 


AMERICA’S NEW PRODUCTS READ PRODUCT ENGINEERING 
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Analyze this: 


ltes 


tothe Editor 


@ Address letters to: Industrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois, Chicago 11 


Scribner answers the questions 
































Only 
CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 
PROGRESS 


predominantly 





reaches and 
sells Chemical 


Engineers. 


“4 


Chemical | | 
Engineering 
© Progress 


Published exclusively for Chemical Engineers 
by American Institute of Chemical Engineers 


120 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 
© Remember... 
the engineer is educated 
to specify and buy! 
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on 15% commission system 


® TO THE EDITOR . . I note in the No- 
vember issue on page 12, Ken- 
neth Wray Conners of Leeds & 
Northrup Co., Philadelphia, ad- 
dresses a couple of questions to me. 
I am quite willing to answer these 
questions but in so doing I would 
like to point out a couple of things: 

1. I was not dragged into this con- 
troversy in order to defend the 15% 
commission. The purpose of my 
original letter was to point out that 
the arguments used by Mr. Wiggers 
as against the 15% commission ac- 
tually had no bearing on the char- 
acter of the 15% commission or its 
effectiveness whatsoever. 

2. That our own agency receives 
its pay from the client on the basis 
of 15%. We are not paid by the 
publishers. 

I can argue either for or against 
the 15% commission. I will, how- 
ever, say that in my opinion the 
advantages of the 15% outweigh its 
disadvantages and I don’t think that 
any other method tried so far works 
as well. 

Mr. Conners asks me, “If, as he 
asserts,’ (meaning me) “it is the re- 
sponsibility of the advertising man- 
ager to police the agency’s selection 
of media, thus requiring the alert 
publishers’ representatives to make 
their sales pitch not only to the 
agency media buyer but to the ad- 
vertising manager as well (or else 
risk being dropped from the sched- 
ule without the opportunity of fully 
presenting their selling 
ments),” (the parentheses here are 
Mr. Conners’; I don’t believe this 
action necessarily follows not inter- 
viewing a publication man) “just 
what service does the agency render 


argu- 


to the publisher in return for the 
15% kickback? (Note: If ‘kick-back’ 
is too crude a term, substitute ‘re- 
bate.” And if ‘rebate’ offends ears 
attuned to legal niceties, substitute 
parentheses 
here are also Mr. Conners’. 

I'll answer this in two sections! 

1. I fail to see how the advertising 
manager can know enough about a 
publication’s relations with his mar- 
kets to either do a good job as an 
advertising manager or police the 
advertising agency’s efforts without 
some contact with the publication 


‘commission.’).” The 


men. 

2. The agency owes no service 
whatsoever to the publisher either 
with or without the 15% commis- 
sion. The 15% does not come out 
of the publisher’s pocket; it comes 
out of the advertiser’s. The 15% 
was not a creation of the agency. It 
is, as every advertising man knows, 
a creation of long standing by the 
publishers, first in the general field, 
then in the industrial field. It was 
established in the latter field be- 
cause of the increased growth of 
agency service and for the purpose 
of lowering the cost of selling space 
and the better handling of details 
for the bulk of the accounts con- 
tacted. 

While no service is owed the pub- 
lisher by the agency, the publication 
has most certainl,” received and re- 
ceives service as a result of the nor- 
mal service rendered the client. 
Both client and publisher would re- 
ceive this service whether the com- 
mission was in existence or not. 
This can be summed up in reduced 
calls, less correspondence, reduced 
copy chasing and a reduction in the 


Continued on page 12 
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FRESHER 
ORANGES 


how to give your advertisements 


4 competitive advantage 


Phere’s a simple way to get better value from 
your ads, faster. You know that when one of 
your prospects is interested in a product like 
yours, he’s going to read your ad pretty care- 
fully. And he’s going to read your competitors’ 
ads, too. 

Fortunately, your prospect knows there's 
more to the product story than appears in any 
ads... and it’s his job to find out which is the 
best product for his needs. 

Right here is where your ad can be different, 
can help the buyer solve his problem... and 
therefore help him buy from you. You can tell 
him that there is a lot more information about 
your product—a catalog—right in his own office. 
And you can tell him this with complete confi- 
dence that he has it there. If your ad interests 
him, he can take the next buying step by merely 
reaching for your catalog. 

Let your competitor make the prospect do 


it the hard way by making him send for their 


catalog ...and wait for it. If he already has 
yours, chances are he won't wait long! 

And it’s so simple. All vou do is anchor good 
product information in the offices of your best 
prospects the way 1480 manufacturers anchor 
it—in the appropriate collection of manufac- 
turer's catalogs that are assembled, bound and 
delivered to industrial buyers by Sweet's Cata- 
log Service. Then direct attention to it in every 
ad you publish or mail. 

For more data on how this works—how it pays 
to make it easier for your prospect to buy, send 
for the free booklet “How to Improve Market- 
ing Efficiency through Improved Catalog Pro- 
cedure.” Write Dept. 104, Sweet's Catalog 
Service, 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, 
New York, or call the Sweet's district manager 


near you. 


*The easier you make it for people to buy 


your products, the easier they are to sell!” 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE - Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation - 119 West 40th Street, New York 18,N.Y. 
Designers, producers and distributors of manufacturers catalogs for the industrial and construction markets. 


St.Louis - San Francises 
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Atlanta . Boston - Buffalo - Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland - Dallas . Detroit - Los Angeles - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - 
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31 CONTRIBUTING EDITORS, together with 
our own staff of top-flight men, form HP&AC’'s 
unique editorial setup. Another reason why 
HP&AC is FIRST in its field. 


These 31 men — each an active, outstanding 
engineer —- bring to our pages more than 500 
years of practical experience. Many of them 
are in business for themselves . . . others hold 
important positions in industry, public utilities, 
large buildings . . . the maiority have been on our 
staff since HP&AC was founded in 1929. 


These experts enable HP&AC to report, 


review, and interpret with authority develop- 


Edited EXCLUSIVELY for the Engineers and Contractors who Heat, 
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ments and trends. What they say is vital to 


our reader-audience. 


In addition, every issue carries the Journal of 
The American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers. Monthly this section reports on the 


Society's continuing program of research. 


Unquestionably this unique editorial setup helps 
account for HP&AC's leadership in the field of 


heating, piping and air conditioning. 


Certainly if you make anything for this vast, 
active market, your main advertising effort 
belongs in the well-edited, well-regarded pages 
of HP&AC. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
6 N. MICHIGAN e CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 





Reasons Why HP&AC is First 


1) HP&AC—the field’s authority in 
print 


HP&AC’s editors are experts in 
their field 


) HP&AC is timely and progressive 


4) HP&AC has the largest circula- 
tion in its field 


5) HP&AC carries the largest 
volume of advertising in its field 


6) HP&AC subscribers demonstrate 
their reader interest 


HP&AC selects its reader 
audience 


8) HP&AC serves one field only 


HP&AC carries monthly the 
Journal of the American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers 


Pipe, and Air Condition Industrial Plants and Other Large Buildings 
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WESTERN 


— to identify the region 
(11 Western States) we 
serve with specialized edi- 
torial material to meet the 
specific needs of the West- 
ern farm machinery trade. 


FARM 
EQUIPMENT 


— to describe the vastly 
broader range of products 
Western dealers handle to 
meet the needs of mechan- 


ized Western farming. 


Western 
Farm 
TINIAN 2 se soe sae of he ain's No 


farm equipment market, put WESTERN 

FARM EQUIPMENT on your national 
schedule now. Get the facts today from our 
nearest District Manager. 


Formerly IMPLEMENT RECORD 
50" yeor of publication 


A King Publication 


WESTERN FARM EQUIPMENT 
TO CONTINUE 50 YEARS 
OF PROGRESSIVE LEADERSHIP 


Continuing Implement Record’s 50-year 
history of alert, progressive leadership, 
WESTERN FARM EQUIPMENT is expand- 
ing editorially and circulation-wise. 

EDITORIAL EXPANSION includes “WATER 
in the WEST,” a department devoted to the 
needs ot those who sell and Service nearly 


80,7 of the nation’s irrigation equipment. 


CIRCULATION EXPANSION (up more than 

25¢¢ in 18 months) reflects steady growth to 

provide deep penetration into the full buying 
power of the West's big dealer and dis- 
tributor organizations, plus extensive cov- 
erage of the many specialty-equipment 
firms serving the West's mechanized farms. 
Total circulation is now over 4,600. 


609 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 


NEW YORK—Richord J. Murphy 
107-51 - 131st St., Richmond Hill 19 
Telephone JAmaico 9-2651 
CLEVELAND—Clifford E. Beavan 

3307 E. 149th St., Cleveland 20, Ohio 
Telephone SKyline 1-6552 
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CHICAGO—A. C. Petersen LOS ANGELES—4J. E. Badgley 
3423 Prairie Ave., Brookfield, Ill. 128 So. Mansfield, L. A. 36, Cal. 
Telephone HUnter 5-0532 Telephone WEbster 8-8512 

SAN FRANCISCO—V. C. Dowdle PAC. N. W.—Arthur J. Urbain 
609 Mission St., S. F. 5, Calif. 609 Mission St., S. F. 5, Calif. 
Telephone YUkon 2-4343 Telephone YUkon 2-4343 


letters.. 


size of publication service depart- 
ments. 

Mr. Conners’ second question is, 
“In view of Mr. Scribner’s assertion 
that ‘there are, in these broad 
United States, a number of compa- 
nies that have sizable advertising 
departments capable of doing any- 
thing that the best agency can do,’ 
would he have any objection if pub- 
lishers began granting the 15°% com- 
mission to such departments, thus 
re-establishing an equitable one- 
price policy, and reserving the ‘net’ 
charge for those advertisers who ex- 
pect the publisher to decipher inco- 
herent instructions, rearrange ama- 
teurish layouts, select type faces, 
and otherwise play wet nurse, for 
which a service charge would seem 
eminently reasonable?” 

in answer to this question, I 
would point out to Mr. Conners that 
there are today in existence a num- 
ber of “captive” agencies which are 
in essence nothing but advertising 
departments operating under an 
agency name. Some of these agen- 
cies do not even carry the activity 
into the handling of more than the 
one account. There have also been 
agencies that would place space and 
rebate the commission for the en- 
graving involved. In some cases 
even engravers and printers have 
set up creative departments that 
have demanded and received com- 
missions. 

I would have no objection what- 
ever to an agency commission being 
paid to an advertising department 
that is legitimately set up as an 
agency operation ..IF .. real con- 
trol can be maintained and the 
granting of agency commission to 
such departments does not result in 
a breakdown that grants commis- 
sions to everyone regardless of the 
type of organization or service ren- 
dered. 

HARVEY A. SCRIBNER 

President, Russell T. Gray, 

Inc., Chicago 


Is the Starch cost ratio 
‘agin nature’ or isn’t it? 
® TO THE EDITOR . . In relation to 
your “Which Ad Attracted More 
Readers?”, I am bothered month 
after month by the Cost Ratio. 


continued on page 16 
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Only 168 hours will elapse before each new issue of Croplife—the new 
weekly newspaper serving the agricultural chemical industry—is dis- 
patched to thousands of readers who represent the purchasing, selling 


@ and consulting force of this 2 billion dollar market. 
? O ] e In a period when business complexions change overnight, Croplife’s 
stop-press analysis of this shifting industrial scene will often be the 


first indication of a major trend, an important government move, a 
, new opportunity in the market. Men in the industry who say “‘Buy 
will reach It!’ depend on fast-breaking coverage—use it to make fast-breaking 
decisions. A crack staff of 21 newsmen, working in Washington, New 
e fertilizer manufacturers, ingredient York, Chicago, Kansas City, Minneapolis and Toronto and supple- 
suppliers mented by 100 correspondents, will gather, sift and report this news 
© pesticide formulators, ingredient piece bred of an 80-year publishing tradition in the business 
— DEALER TALK: Croplife will penetrate the vast network of retail dealers 
with merchandising know-how to help retailers sell. In how-to-do-it 
© wholesale distributors of fertilizers articles, new selling and display techniques and tips on better store 
and farm chemicals operation, Croplife will talk in language the dealer can understand. 
Money-in-the-pocket talk . . . the dealer’s pocket . . . and your pocket. 


® retail dealers 


@ farm advisor groups 
First issue: Jan. 25, 1954. Last forms close 14 days preceding. 


HOW MUCH of your market wili be covered by CROPLIFE? 
Call or write for a full analysis of your potential in CROPLIFE. 


roplife 


New York, 114 E. 40th St. Chicago, 2272 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Murray Hill 3-3768 Harrison 7-6782 


Minneapolis, 118 So. 6th St. orese for richer, fields Kansas City, 614 Board of Trade Bldg. 


Main 0575 published by The Miller Publishing Co. Victor 1350 
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OBSOLESCENCE: Your key to still 


METALWORKING PRODUCTION MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


American Machinist 
American Machinist 1953 Inventory of Metalworking Production Equipment 


Index of Metalworking Production 


1939 = 100 





Since 1949, huge and basic Metalworking has increased its 
production by 80%, and today manufactures over 40% of 
industry’s total output. This fact, together with an estimated 
$110-billion production rate in 1954, would inevitably make 
Metalworking a great market for you next year. 


-_ 
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$2.2 billion already planned for 
- new plant and equipment in 1954 
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0 
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Thus, in a year when this industry already planned to invest 
$2.2-billion in new plant and equipment, these startling 
Inventory facts... that are now in the hands of metalworking 
production executives from coast to coast . . . add great im- 
petus to an accelerated replacement program, with all this 
can mean te you in bigger markets. 


Machine Tools 1,942,000 





533,000 Metalforming Machines 





Other Shop Equipment 919,000 


But look at this! In spite of the fact that Metalworking today 
has almost 3,400,000 units of major production machinery 
and equipment in its shops . . . more than ever before . . . 





And as you seek these bigger markets through advertising, 
the magazine that for many years has led Metaiworking’s 
drive toward accelerated machinery and equipment replace- 
ment is ready to help you . . . with the biggest audience of 
production engineers and executives any metalworking 
magazine has ever offered {now over 32,000 net-paid, 
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« +» « well over a half million of these are old enough (20 The simple truth, as now revealed in American Machinist’s 
years or more) to be in critical need of immediate replace- new Inventory of Metalworking Production Equipment : ..a 
ment ... and many thousands more have reached an age 96-page feature of our 1954 PRODUCTION PLANBOOK issuve* 
where they are highly uneconomical in comparison with .«. is that the amount of obsolete, unprofitable machinery 
today’s models. and equipment in Metalworking is at an all-time high. 





Ss O ... when you want increased sales in the $110-billion Metalworking Industry, 
and want to build preference for your products among this industry’s most 
important buying group... production management . . . the facts will tell you 
why: 


This is the NQ.1 place to do business with America’s biggest industry 


THE McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE OF METALWORKING PRODUCTION 
McGRAW-HILL BUILDING. NEW YORK 36 
PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER MONDAY 


MEMBER OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS AND 
ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


*DON'T MISS this great PRODUCTION 
PLANBOOK issue of American Machinist. 
In addition to its invaluable Inventory 
data on the age and location of 164 
major types of production machinery and 
equipment, it will give you a brilliant in- 
sight into what machinery and equipment 
replacement can actually mean in dollar 
savings and increased production. Write or 
call your American Machinist representative. 





APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURER 


Gives'em the business! 


Listen to what a leading manufacturer* for 
the appliance industry says: 
, 16 days after publication we re- 
ceived an inquiry from a very prominent 
manufacturer.’ 
the first we had had from him.” 
. two weeks later received his first 


order!’ 


. . @mounting to MORE THAN FIFTY 
TIMES THE DOLLARS AND CENTS SPENT ON 
SPACE AND PRODUCTION COSTS!” 


*name on request 


APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER 
CAN GIVE YOU THE BUSINESS 
TOO, IF YOU SELL... 


insulation 

plastics 

custom stampings 

die castings 

name plates 

heat control equipment 

appliance accessories 

electric motors 

electrical heating elements 

hardware and trim 

castings and forgings 

electrical components 

finishings equipment and 
supplies 

shipping containers 

raw materials 

plant equipment 

sheet metal fabricating 
equipment 

materials handling equipment 

fasteners 

ceramic insulation 

wire goods 

glass components 

moulded rubber goods 


APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURER 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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PHONE: STote 2-4121 
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letters .. 


Month after month I have to read 
the explanation, and I have to think 
really hard to orient myself each 
time. 

In its simplest aspect, if you 
dropped off the last sentence of your 
explanation, I think it would be less 
confusing. However, your expres- 


“Cost Ratio,” is, I 


If you are going to maintain 


sion, believe, 
inept. 
the ratio as now calculated I should 
think it ought to be an “Attention 
Ratio.” 

I have quite a good deal to do 
with costs of other things than ad- 
vertising, and when I get a high fig- 
ure I 
when I get a low figure, I figure my 


figure my cost is bad, and 
cost is good, and when you ask me 
to change my way of thinking ab- 
ruptly for this one instance you are 
asking a lot. 

If the “Attention Ratio” 
called, and I saw 175 for one thing 


were so 
and 275 for another, I would in- 
stinctively figure that the 275 was 
better than the 175 

You say that a cost above 100 is 
above average; below 100 is below 
average, but I have to orient myself 
every month to realize that the fig- 
ure labeled, “Cost Ratio,” 


high, means that the cost per reader 


which is 
is low. When you say a “cost” is 
“above average” it is in line with all 
industrial thinking to think that the 
cost is high. The word “ratio” be- 
ing in there doesn’t help. 

I should like very much to have 
your thoughts on this subject. In 
anticipation, I have a notion you 
will say that all the other industrial 
advertising purchasers in the coun- 
try, except me, are habituated to 
this method of expressing the situa- 
tion and are thoroughly satisfied 
Somewhat indoctrinated by 
attitude of 


Copy Chasers, I venture to wonder 


with it. 
the belligerent your 
statement of this character 
would be supported by the facts if 
you did some research 

It just is ‘agin nature’ to have a 
cost ratio figure which is high as a 
reflection of a better and lower cost 
than a cost ratio figure which is low. 
It’s ‘agin nature’! 

ALLEN A. LOWE 

Sales Promotion Manager, The 

Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 

Works, Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


Cost Ratios confusing? You 

simply learn the rules .. Sargent 
® TO THE EDITOR .. Allen A. Lowe’s 
letter about the Cost Ratios raised 
I have talked to 
many others who have been con- 
fused by our title, Cost Ratio. 

It is natural for people who hear 
Cost Ratio for the first time to feel 
a high Cost Ratio is a high cost and 
therefore it is a bad result. 


a very good point. 


I usual- 
ly explain that the emphasis in the 
term is on the “Ratio.” The figure 
given on Cost Ratios is something 
like an index wherein a high num- 
ber represents a good advertisement. 

The term, Cost 
used for so many years that I hesi- 
tate to change it. We both know 
that a low golf score is good but a 
high 
Maybe the whole problem is simply 
learning the rules of the game. 

I think the idea of a survey is 


Ratio, has been 


bowling score is also good. 


very good. I plan to raise the ques- 
tion of a better definition for Cost 
Ratio in the next issue of our exter- 
organ, “Tested Copy.” 
We also have a monthly mailing 
that is directed to industrial adver- 


nal house 


tisers exclusively and I plan to raise 
the question with them also. 
STAN M. SARGENT 
Director, Business Paper Pro- 
gram, Daniel Starch & Staff, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Praise for the Copy Chasers 

® TO THE EDITOR.. We read with in- 
terest the article on Gulf’s construc- 
tion advertising which appeared in 
your October Would it be 
possible for us to obtain about 50 


issue. 


reprints of this article for distribu- 
tion to our field men? 

Incidentally, I would like to take 
this opportunity to tell you what a 
fine job the Copy Chasers ere doing. 
I think they have done a lot to raise 
the standard of industrial advertis- 
ing. 

W. E. DERMODY 
Advertising Manager, Gulf 
Oil Corp., Pittsburgh 


Wants more criticism 
of chemical advertising 
® TO THE EDITOR .. Many thanks for 
finally doing a job on chemical ad- 
vertising (IM, Dec., Copy Chasers) 
. such thought-provoking criticism 
(I like it when it’s constructive) is 
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THE MEN WHO SPECIFY HAVE 
ONE MAIN NEW-IDEA SOURCE 


Like the monthly meetings of the 110 ASTE chapters. 
there’s a magazine whose sole purpose is to help tool 
engineers. It’s published by the ASTE as a monthly source 
of new ideas for its 25.000 tool engineer members. Its 
editorial content. written and edited by tool engineers. 
provides a lot of answers and stimulates much creative 
thinking. Its advertising pages do these things too. Adver- 
tisements in this atmosphere — where creative-technical 
men are looking for ideas. new products and processes 
get a lot of attention. 

THE TOOL ENGINEER is the one medium that gets a 
product “inside” tool engineering . . . into ASTE meet- 
ings . . . into the product-ccnscious minds of the men 


who decide. Shouldn't yours be there? 


Remember—Someone is Selling Your Type 
of Product Through THE TOOL ENGINEER. 


Jultool 


Fngimeer 














THE 110 ASTE 
CHAPTERS 


A Look InsipE: the free exchange 
of ideas is the basic function of the 
American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers. Look inside any of the 110 
local chapter meetings . . . you'll 
find it’s the keynote of all that 
goes on. As tool engineers, the men 
who attend the monthly ASTE 
meetings face problems of virtually 
every kind—-every day. They need 
a lot of help. At their meetings 
they discuss current on-the-job 
problems, new techniques, new 
products. A guest speaker, always 
an authority in his field. or panel 
discussion is usually on the pro- 
gram. Also, there are plant tours, 
on-campus conferences, special lec- 
tures and films, technical sessions, 
regional meetings, and national 
conventions and expositions. All 
these new-idea sources are valuable 
assets in the professional lives of 


tool engineers. 


Publication of 


The American Society of Tool Engineers 


ASTE Building, 10700 Puritan Avenue 
Detroit 21, Michigan 
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certainly useful and needed in this 

area of industrial advertising. 

While many of your comments in 
other areas of advertising may be 
helpful in their application to chem- 
ical advertising, it’s certainly more 
pleasant and helpful to read com- 
ments on the “real thing.” 

Now would it be possible to 
get two sets of tear sheets of this 
editorial (or reprints)? Or should 
I buy a couple of extra copies of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING? 

P.S. Let’s not wait too many years 
before looking at chemical ad- 
vertising again. 

C. J. DIEHL, 

Manager, Advertising Depart- 

ment, Wyandotte Chemicals 

Corp., Wyandotte, Mich. 


Canadian printer interested 


in direct mail survey 
® TO THE EDITOR . . In your July is- 
sue you have an article on direct 
mail by Arthur R. Tofte giving the 
results of a survey made by him. 
May we have permission to reprint 
approximately two-thirds of this ar- 
ticle in pamphlet form? 
ALVIN GARDNER 
Sales Promotion Manager, 
The Federated Press Ltd., 
Montreal 


How can we merchandise 


through contractor-dealer? 

® TO THE EDITOR .. Would you have 
available or can you refer me to 
a source of information pertaining 
to merchandising wares directly 
through the plumbing and heating 
contractor-dealer, versus merchan- 
dising through the distributor- 
wholesaler who in turn contacts 
the dealer or retailer? 

We are seeking the pros and cons 
of both systems. Which seems to be 
more popular and why? Or is one 
system better adapted to certain 
product conditions than another . 
does it depend on the circumstances 
or inherent conditions of a company 
as to choice of distribution? 

D. R. PACKARD 

W. S. Rockwell Co., Pump 

Div., Fairfield, Conn. 

[See “Warm Air Heating Develops 
New Distribution Trends,’ IM, 
April 50 . . Ed.] * 





helps you sell 
the Men responsible for 


THE NEWS SERVICE ON 
PARTS & MATERIALS 
ane ee 


Product Design & Development 


Pep increases the effectiveness of Advertising by keeping 
Advertising as well as Editorial boiled down to Save Readers’ Time 


MARKET — It’s expanding, growing but its 
size is unknown and in many respects, 
unknowable. No one knows what design 
engineers will be creating and working 
on—for tomorrow's products. Therefore, 
you can’t reach too many product engi- 
neers—too often. 


PD&D SERVES THE PRODUCT DESIGN FIELD... 
reaching the engineers and executives re- 
sponsible for the Design & Development 
of durable goods—tomorrow’s products, 
manufactured in quantity for sale to con- 
sumers, business, industry and govern- 
ment. 


34,000 COPIES OF PD&D ARE INDIVIDUALLY 
addressed to men who head up and super- 
vise the overworked and understaffed 
departments hard at work Planning, De- 
signing, Testing and Specifying. They 
comprise the Original Equipment Market 
—OEM-the market interested in compo- 
nent parts and materials. 


BECAUSE OF A SHORTAGE OF DESIGN ENGINEERS... 
each one has had to be responsible for a 
growing work load. ‘‘Time’’ has become 
their most critical commodity—time to 
read, time to solve their design problems 
and incorporate them into tomorrow's 
products. 


PD&D HELPS YOU MEET TODAY'S CONDITIONS... 
Products on the market are being re- 
designed for improvement, for economy. 


Others are two or three years ahead of 
marketing. Every day new products are 
reaching the phase wkere design has to 
be ‘‘frozen’’ for production. The present 
trend toward annual new models also 
makes the need for information about 
products—both new and tried-&-tested— 
even more imperative. 

PD&D SAVES ITS READERS TIME BY PRESENTING 
editorial content in short concise form; 
and by limiting advertising space to only 
1/9th and 2/9th page units. Because these 
two elements are blended in our page 
make-up, continuous analysis of requests 
for additional product information show 
that the advertising is as well read as the 
editorial material. 

PD&D HELPS ADVERTISERS DO THEIR NO. 1J0B... 
with 34,000 individually-addressed copies 
getting product descriptions and specify- 
ing data into the hands and personal files 
of Design Engineers. 

THEY READ PD&D AT THEIR DESK, ON THE JOB 
and respond through one of PD&D's 
three inquiry systems to quickly obtain 
additional information on selected items. 
Product designers phone, wire, write di- 
rect to manufacturers because PD&D 
furnishes individual names and phone 
numbers wherever possible — and over 
4,000 use PD&D's Reader- Service cards 
every month making over 23,000 requests 
for additional product information. 


To make it easy for Advertisers who want to Buy 


Here’s how one Advertising Executive 
highspotted his recommendation: 


6¢ Product Design & Development is rec- 
ommended in reaching the Design Field 
because it has the largest circulation at 
lowest cost — plus tangible evidence* that 
the proposed advertising will be read. 9° 


Data for your proposal: 


CIRCULATION: 34,000 individually-addressed 
copies, CCA. COST: Flat rate of $150 per 
1/9 page unit or $1,800 12-time schedule. 
*TANGIBLE EVIDENCE that advertising-is- 
read: Received in the form of direct in- 
quiries, and PD&D Reader-Service Cards. 


Media selection many times is determined not only by ‘‘who reads it’ but also by the 


mood-&-frame of mind of Readers... 


as well as WHEN-&-WHERE they do their reading. 
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which Mac 


buys motor graders 


... for cities, counties, states? 


Graders are major equipment! They're 
needed for 1,795,000 miles of roads with 
deficiencies that will cost an estimated 
$41 billion to correct. Who buys the 
graders? Not the political officials . . . but 
the engineers. And they buy for water 
works, road maintenance, bridges, air- 
ports, lighting! Surveys prove 98% of 
the buying and specifying is done by 
the engineer. 

That's why advertising in PUBLIC 
WORKS Magazine has greater pull than 
in any other publication in the field. PW 
has more complete coverage of the city, 
county and state engineers .. .does more 
to help them solve daily on-the-job prob- 
lems. Your ad in PW not only reaches 
the engineers; it influences their planning 
and buying 


A paint manufacturer * reports: 
“PW tops the list in 
inquiries in 1951... 
quality excellent.” 
*Name on request 


The Engineering Authority 
In the City, County, State Field 


308 East 45th Street, N. Y. 17 
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Congress and Ike headed 
for showdown on postal rates 


By Stanley E. Cohen 


® JUST ABOUT everyone connected 
with the problem is convinced that 
1954 will be the year of the “great 
showdown” as far as the continuing 
crisis over postal rates is concerned. 

The administration is asking Con- 
gress to rush work on a postal rate 
increase bill, and is trying to prove 
its case by pointing to the important 
steps that have been taken by Post- 
master General Arthur Summer- 
field to cut costs and improve serv- 
ice. 

Congress reluctant to 
tamper with rates. Members feel 
the 4¢ letter is bad politics in an 
election year. Moreover, they know 
that postal rate never 
catch up with spiraling postal costs. 

The _ special advisory 
committee of the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee has 
ingredient to this 


remains 


increases 


citizens’ 


added a new 
year’s debate by providing senators 
with a comprehensive report which 
recommends some basic policy de- 
cisions to resolve the controversies 
which have raged in 


over rates 


Congress for more than seven 
years. 

The work of the citizens’ group 
is particularly important in the 
rate-making field, where it chal- 
lenges the use of “cost ascertain- 
ment” as a basis of rate making. 
Under the cost ascertainment sys- 
tem, which apportions the depart- 
ment’s costs arithmetically among 
the classes of mail according to the 
volume of each, first class “breaks 
even” and other classes all show 
enormous deficits. 

But the citizen’s group argues 
that the post office is a public serv- 
ice, established primarily to handle 
first class mail. Contending that 
first class should be paying a heav- 
ier share of the department’s basic 
costs, the committee came up with 
an entirely new breakdown of the 


postal deficit, worked out by Price- 
Waterhouse. This tabulation shows 
first class heavily in the red. The 
second class deficit is reduced to 
manageable size; and third and 
fourth class are found to be return- 
ing a modest “profit.” 


Understatement? . . Federal Re- 
serve Board has just completed a 
complete overhauling of its indus- 
trial production index, to reflect 
the industrial “product mix” re- 
vealed in the 1947 Census of Manu- 
factures. When it took into ac- 
count the new products and mate- 
rials which have come into common 
use in recent years, the board found 
its index has been understating the 
volume of industrial production. 

The new index is based on about 
175 monthly statistical reports, each 
given a “weight” according to its 
importance in the total “product 
mix.” When the Congressional de- 
bates over the statistical programs 
of various government agencies get 
under way this spring it is well to 
remember that these 175 monthly 
reports are being gathered by the 
Census Bureau, the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics and by dozens of other 
governmental and private groups. 
Federal Reserve does not collect on 
its own any of the material going 
into the industrial production in- 
dex. On the other hand its index 
can be crippled by a Congressional 
action depriving some other gov- 
ernment agency of funds for any of 
the basic statistical reports. 


Record Plant Expenditures . . 
While the business outlook for 1954 
is considerably less certain than it 
has been for any other recent year, 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission and the Commerce Depart- 
ment find that business expendi- 
tures for new plant and equipment 
are still at record levels. 

Total outlays for plant and equip- 


Continued on page 22 





PIT AND QUARRY is a member of both A.B.C. and C.C.A. ‘ 
Our aim is to place PIT AND QUARRY in the hands of every 
administrative and production official in every plant of any 
consequence in the United States, Canada and Mexico. 
PIT AND QUARRY offers more complete and effective plant 
coverage of the nonmetallic minerals industries than has ever 


been accomplished by any publication serving this market. 








PIT AND QUARRY 


431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 





Some of the Products of the $3 billion Pit and Quarry Industries 


CEMENT ¢ CRUSHED STONE + SAND AND GRAVEL 
READY-MIXED CONCRETE + CONCRETE MASONRY 
MISC. NONMETALLIC MINERALS « LIME + GYPSUM 
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Nobody’ll scrap a piece of machinery, a process or an entire plant faster 

than a chemical engineer. Take production equipment. Throughout industry nearly 30% 

of it is economically kaput right now, according to the American Society of Tool Engineers. 
But here in the Chemical Process Industries 8 to 10-year write-offs are the order of the day. 


Here equipment is replaced almost twice as fast as anywhere else in manufacturing. 


And look how it pays off ... CPI sales up five-fold in a dozen years — capacity and output 

gains triple-timing all industry — new, cheaper, better products pushed out every day. 

Every purchase the chemical engineer makes is parlayed into 

higher volume, lower costs and more sales. 

But don’t let him fool you! The chemical engineer’s a smart operator but he can’t do it 

all alone .. . he’ll borrow and adapt any profit-sparking idea he can lay his hands on. 

And he finds a plant full in every issue of CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. 

Like 12 Ways to Save on Sulfur... Where Do Construction Dollars Go 

... How to Operate for Maximum Profit. Like the earthy, realistic editorial job 

that only CE delivers, that more chemical engineers read, prefer and pay for 

than any other magazine in this teeming market. 

New profit patterns for you? You bet your. budget there are! You'll find ’em galore 

in faster equipment replacement, more new plant spending, more raw materials consumption 
in the growing stature of the chemical engineer as one of the most powerful 

buying figures in industry. Next step . .. get all the facts on the low cost, high readership 

advertising you need to sell him... in his own business paper . .. CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. 


CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
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PLANTS AND PROCESSES: CE’s new 1954 report on 
construction and technology. A survey of 675 plants 
planned, underway or completed in ’53... by industry, 
location, capacity and size of investment. Plus 375 new 
technological advances ... by operation, equipment and 
application. A 40 page source of sales leads for chemical 
process market planners. 





THE SHADOW OF OBSOLESCENCE: Here’s a folder 
with the full story on CE’s new publishing service ... 
an Annual Inventory Issue, brand-new in 1954. Com- 
pletely different in format, pre-tested in audience ap- 
peal, a new product by popular demand. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING NIAA REPORT —The 
1953 presentation based on the outline recommended 
by the National Industrial Advertisers Ass’n. A close-up 
of the process industries — plus CE’s readership, circu- 
lation, editorial policies and advertising values. 


WANT MORE? Need specialized information on prod- 
uct use, buying habits, potentials, readership? Call in 


your CHEMICAL ENGINEERING representative ...or write 
CE’s Research Dept. But don’t wait ... do it today! 


* more engineering-minded production men read it... 


more advertisers invest more pages in it... 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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| READERSHIP | 


More than 7000 copies of Staff- 
written "How-to" articles have 
been purchased by readers of 
BOXBOARD CONTAINERS. These 
articles are a part of a continuous 
series regularly featured in the 


magazine. Some titles: | 


BOX MANUFACTURE * PRODUC- 
TION OF SOLID FIBRE BOXES * 
CARTON CUTTING, CREASING AND 
STRIPPING FOLDING PAPER BOX | 
FINISHING OPERATIONS and others 


Attentive, responsive reader- 
ship by decision-making peo- 
ple gives your advertising its 
maximum chance to produce 
results. 


| OPERATING PROBLEMS IN FIBRE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
ev 


Essentially 
COMPLETE Industry Coverage 


Subscriptions penetrate deep into | 
every division of this many-phased, 
big-buying industry, reaching: 
835 Setup Box Plants | 
1054 Folding Carton Plants 
500 Corrugated and 
299 Solid Fibre Shipping | 
Container Plants 
168 Transparent Package 
Plants | 
Since some plants make more than 
one item, these figures include dupli- | 
- 


cations. Total distribution is: 
3243 


Ask the nearest Haywood man for 
further information 
Published by 


HAYWOOD PUBLISHING CO. 


22 E£. HURON STREET, CHICAGO 11 
191 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 
West Coast: McDonald-Thompson 


‘Boxboard’ 


CONTAINERS 
@® formerly SHEARS NB P| 
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Washington 


np. 18 


ment were in excess of $28 billion 
in 1953 an all-time peak; and 
they were expected to remain at 
the peak level well into 1954. 
Commerce Department’s Office of 
Business Economics recently issued 
a tabulation showing that business 
purchases of new equipment during 
the past five years has ranged three 
to four times that of 1929 (in terms 
of physical volume, twice as much). 
“Investments have been stimu- 
lated not only by the high volume 
of output and by postwar defense 
the Department said, “but 
progress. 


needs,” 
also’ by 
Technological progress has made it 
possible to lower operating costs by 
using new instead of prewar equip- 
ment. It has led to the develop- 
ment of equipment designed to pro- 
vide new types of products.” 


technological 


Natural Resources Bleed . . 
There’s increasing concern these 
days about the possibility that the 
present rates of industrial produc- 
tion will chew up the nation’s nat- 
ural resources. Recently, for ex- 
ample, Victor Roterus, chief of the 
Commerce Department’s area de- 
velopment division, pointed out that 
the U.S. population doubled in the 
past 50 years, but consumption of 
minerals increased six-fold. We 
used 2% times more bituminous 
coal in 1950 than in 1900, three 
times more copper, 342 times more 
iron ore, four times more zinc, 26 
times more natural gas and 30 times 
more crude oil. 

Many of the groups which have 
been advocating a low tariff policy 
say the problem should be solved, 
at least in part, by importing mate- 
rials from other portions of the 
globe. Mr. Roterus, however, men- 
tions other “hopeful factors,’ among 
them conservation, fuller 
known resources, and the develop- 


use of 


ment of processes for using lower 
quality resources. He points par- 
ticularly to the utilization of new 
materials and synthetics. “As one 
natural resource begins to play out 
another takes its place,” he ob- 
serves. For example aluminum can 
substitute increasingly for some of 
the uses of copper, whose reserves 


are more limited over the long run. 


New Look to Cut Contracts . . 
That “new look” which the admin- 
istration has worked out for the 
armed services is expected to lead 
to a rash of contract terminations 
early this year. According to some 
experts, military spending during 
the next six months will be cut by 
well over a billion dollars. One 
forecast indicated that total spend- 
ing in the 12 months beginning 
July 1 will be about $35 billion, 
compared with $43 billion this year. 
Much of the saving comes from the 
decision to trim the armed forces 
by more than 400,000 men. But 
there will also be sharp reductions 
in material procurement. 

Meanwhile, the defense depart- 
ment is going systematically about 
the job of “mothballing” the pro- 
duction lines that are being “re- 
tired” from active duty. Some, like 
the tank plant at Cleveland, will 
remain intact, ready to go back into 
action. Others, like the Ford tank 
plant, will be taken down and 
warehoused at a site close to the 
operating plant. At Rock Island, 
the services are setting up a com- 
plete inventory of ordnance ma- 
chines and tools. 


Military Keeps Buying . . Even 
though the defense program is go- 
ing through another of its periodic 
“reorientations” the military serv- 
ices will continue to be tremendous 
consumers of industrial goods. So 
it might be worthwhile to get copies 
of two new pamphlets which have 
just been issued pulling together 
all the basic information that manu- 
facturers need to know to get 
started toward selling their prod- 
ucts to the armed services. They 
are available on a pick-up basis, 
or by postcard request from any 
purchasing office of the army, navy, 
marine corp or air force. 

“How to Sell to the Department 
of Defense” supplants three former 
publications and provides up-to- 
date information about location of 
procurement offices. Purchased 
Items and Purchasing Locations of 
the Department of Defense” pro- 
vides a cross reference of classes of 
commodities, and indicates the pro- 
curement locations responsible for 
the purchase of such items. & 





199.6 Billion 


AND HOW TO REACH IT: 


The Gas Industry will spend $2.6 biflion for new TOTAL CIRCULATION OF 
construction alone in the 1954-1956 perjod . . . and the GAS INDUSTRY PUBLICATIONS 
respective coverage of this market by the publications 
serving it is shown in the chart. 


COMPLETE coverage of the gas indusfry is given ONLY 
by GAS—and it has taken the cooperafion of fifty leading 
manufacturers who sell the industry Ao accomplish this. 
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In each case, these manufacturers hve selected their best 
customers and prospects to read (4AS... not just the 
companies, but the executives of technical men their 
salesmen call on—the people whogontrol or influence the fe | 


buying of equipment, appliances, and services. 
fp 2nd Pub. 

















These are the same people YOY must reach to make sales 
—and through this carefully selécted and controlled circu- 


lation plan, GAS gives you te greatest concentration of 
buyers and buying influencesfin the gas industry. 
94% of GAS’ circulation As to individuals. And GAS 


costs you less per thousagd circulation ... 15.6% less 
than Gas Age and 36% le$s than American Gas Journal. 














@ Write for a free copy of the booklet “Who Says ‘Yes’ In 
The Gas Industry.” Every space buyer should have it, 
and it’s yours for th¢ asking. 
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There's only one! 
j 


Cave drawing? Amoebae? Nope! You’re looking at 
the grain structure of a piece of chromium-titanium 
alloy, enlarged from a 400-times magnification. 

No other piece of metal reveals a pattern 

exactly like this. 


And there’s only one magazine— Materials & 
Methods—patterned exactly to the needs of 
advertisers of engineering materials, parts and 
finishes. M&M’s specialized editorial appeal screens 
from each title-group just those engineers, designers, 
production men, metallurgical & chemical men and 
technical executives who make materials decisions. 


No other magazine provides you with so 
concentrated an audience of materials specifiers. 





Materials & Methods 


gs P< : 2 - ay 
Tralorials Engentoring te rout Lhagn = Thanufgctare 


ABC ¢ ABP 


A REINHOLD PUBLICATION © 330 WEST 42ND STREET © NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
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trends 


A review, by business paper editors, of industry conditions 
that may influence industrial marketing procedures. 


Metal and mining industries 
offer stable market in 1954 


By George O. Argall, Jr., Mining World: H. R. Rice, Canadian Mining Journal and Alfred 


M. Staehle, Engineering & Mining Journal. 


® MINERALS AND METALS are the 
foundation for any expansion of 
civilization, and the long-term trend 
for the minerals industries is up- 
ward .. in keeping with the increase 
in population and the marked im- 
provement in the standard of living. 

Thus the mining and metallurgical 
industries offer a stable market 
with an ever expanding base for 
sales and use of equipment in times 
of peace and an exceptional market 
in times of continuing national pre- 
paredness. 

The most spectacular growth has 
been in uranium mining, and today’s 
rate of production will seem small 
compared with that of the future. 
The most optimistic believe that 
power from nuclear fission will re- 
place and supplant that from the 
fossil fuels. Even the most conser- 
vative believe that, while liquid and 
gaseous hydrocarbons will not be- 
come obsolete because of their por- 
tability, metallic fuel, ie. uranium, 
will be used for all stationary gen- 
eration of power. 

Taconite . . a hard, abrasive, low- 
grade iron formation with 25 to 30 
percent magnetic iron . . is found in 
Minnesota by the millions of tons. 
It is the source of iron units for 
tomorrow’s steel industry. Taconite 
will take big plants and big financ- 
ing to produce blast furnace pellets; 
however, they are of premium grade 
and quality so that they can com- 
pete most, favorably with other 
sources of iron. 

Another metal to observe is tita- 
nium where military demand with 
cost no obstacle is several times an- 
nual existing and building plant ca- 
pacity. Only the high cost of puri- 


fication of the abundant ore supply 
precludes wide-spread civilian uses. 

The domestic output of copper 
will be increased in 1954 as the 
large low-grade copper mine open- 
ings brought about by the Korean 
War are completed. First such 
plant started in November, 1953, and 
four more are scheduled for 1954. 

The immediate trend in some 
metals is not so good for the miners 
because of low prices. Notable are 
lead, zinc, and tin. -Despite record- 
breaking zinc consumption in the 
United States, production is down. 

The technical trend is best illus- 
trated in exploration where for the 
first time one of the larger copper 
corporations has instituted a long- 
range, well-financed exploration 
program. Mining has been far be- 
hind the oil industry in research 
and exploration. 

Mining and mineral processing is 
just entering a research era; re- 
search into new uses for metals, 
research on how to find ore de- 
posits, research leading to lower 
cost mining, and research to recover 
the economic maximum of all metals 
from every ore. . . GEORGE O. ARGALL, 
gr., editor, Mining World, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Canada’s potential . . By reason 
of an understandable preoccupation 
with the Canadian mineral scene, 
these observations are of necessity 
confined to the pattern of mineral 
production as it may be expected to 
unfold in Canada during the year 
now embarked upon. 

Actually, the pattern was set dur- 
ing the post-war years, when a 
number of factors caused many eyes 


Continued on page 30 
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advertising history by delivering....¥ 





more intensive concentration of your 
product story . . . more extensive dis- 
tribution of your selling messages. . . 
reaching 64,000 product selecting of- 
ficials . . . in 40,000 active and well 
rated plants and buying offices. . . in 
all 28 industries . . . thereby helping 
you to find and sell many new and 
maybe unsuspected markets... all 
for $150 to $160 a month. . . $1,800 a 
year... 14¢per call... good for sell- 


ing... because. . . used for buying. 
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McGRAW-HILL BENEFITS 


fo Business Publication Advertisers 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


ABP 


1 | A staff of 190 full-time “business reading 
counselors” contacting present and prospec- 
tive subscribers to show them why and how 
they get maximum value from reading busi- 
ness publications . . . thereby developing 
added values for the advertiser. 


5) The largest staff of technically trained 
editors, writers, illustrators and field re- 
porters in the business paper field . . . to 
keep our magazines informative, provocative, 
rewarding for the readers who lay their money 
on the line for the publication. 


3 Constant editorial research to keep each 
issue of each publication on the beam of 
shifting reader interests . . . and to maintain 
a more intimate knowledge of current prob- 
lems in specific fields, McGraw-Hill editors 
meet regularly with key men in business, 
industry, labor, government. 


i A World News Bureau covering the 
globe for international business information 
... Washington Bureau reporting important 
developments at the Capitol... an Economics 
Staff interpreting business and industrial 
trends. 


tod 

>) Selected, interested and editorially con- 
ditioned subscribers in the markets served 
by each publication . . . audiences that have 
prepaid and contracted for the publication 
edited for their specific job interests. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


©) A verified A.B.C. audience—always! 
Current Audit Bureau of Circulations reports 
provide 28 important facts pertinent to cir- 
culation quantity, and quality, on each pub- 
lication. 


- 

7 National Census of Manufacturing 
Plants: a continuing project for keeping 
McGraw-Hill publications, and advertisers, 
on top of the ever-changing buying influences 
and product markets in the business and 
industrial fields. 


G 
{83 Laboratory of Advertising Performance: 
a fact-finding clinic examines, interprets and 
reports the factors that make for successful 
advertising. Booklets, folders, merchandising 
services, case studies, sound-slide films to help 
demonstrate the values of business publica- 
tion advertising to management. 


©) Space Check Reports on some 180 busi- 
ness and industrial publications keep you 
posted on who advertises what, and where... 
reveal basic trends in selling motives and 
copy appeals... permit a continuous study 
of advertising patterns of individual and 
competitive companies. 


I© ... and always at your service—The 
McGraw-Hill Man. An experienced adver- 
tising practitioner—with ready access to a 
cumulative pool of authentic information 
which permits him to act as your consultant 
product-wise . . . market-wise . . . media-wise 
... advertising-wise. 


\ el 
rey 
@ 4 FOR BUSINESS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BUSINESS INFORMATION 
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[Stickin Around 
Wai 4944, Chae 4 
START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT— 


Best resolution you ever made—to use 
KLEEN-STIK for all your Point-of- 
Purchase advertising in ’54! This miracle 
moistureless adhesive does a multitude of 
P.O.P. and labeling jobs better than 
most other materials. Makes terrific win- 
dow and door signs, shelf edgers, bumper 
strips, etc., that go up easy and work 
Aard to sell. F’rinstance: 


“Hot Idea” Sells More Heaters! 


To introduce *Vit-Rock”’ lin- 
ing in their water heaters, THE 
COLEMAN CO. of Wichita felt 
that a cutaway view of the new 
wonder-construction would 
“warm up” prospects to buy. 
But cutting up real heaters 
would be expensive — so the 
Sales Promotion Dept. devised 
this big (13 x 17) die-cut, lith- 
oed on KLEEN-STIK stock. In- 
structions on the back tell 
dealers how to peel the protec- 
tive backing and press the dis- 
play in place on the heater, 
where it shows the cross-section 
quite realistically! Swell art 
and production by McCOR- 
MICK-ARMSTRONG CO., 


Wichita, Kansas. 


“Poetry in Wood”... 


That’s how RALPH A. BAILEY & CO. 
of Bend, Oregon, describes its beautiful 
woodenware products of rare Myrtle- 
wood, found only in the Holy Land and a 
small section of the Pacific Coast. To 
match the prestige of his products, owner 
and idea man RALPH BAILEY worked 
out this elegant label in two colors on 
gleaming gold foil. It’s backed with peel- 
and-press KLEEN-STIK that. sticks 
tight to the polished, curved surfaces, yet 
comes off easily. Prestige production was 
ably handled by WALLY MORTENSEN 
of EASTMAN TAG & LABEL CO., 
Portland. 


Mvrtlewood may be rare, but 
not KLEEN-STIK! This won- 
derful stuff grov.s in the plant 
of your favorite printer or lith- 
ographer—ask him about it. 
And ask us for our free **Idea- 
of-the-Month” service — just 
write on your company letter- 


head, 


KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC. 


225 North Michigan Avenue ® Chicago ], Ill. 
Pioneers in pressure sensitives tor Advertising and Labeling 
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to turn to Canada for large quanti- 
ties of metals, industrial minerals, 
petroleum, and natural gas. Large 
among those factors was a growing 
universality of awareness of Can- 
ada’s potential as one of the few 
really great mineral frontiers of the 
world, with its resources arranged 
in excellent juxtaposition to the 
natural energy sources required to 
exploit them. 

Excluding petroleum, natural gas, 
and aluminum, the 1953 mineral 
production is expected to have been 
about $1080 millions, somewhat be- 
low the 1952 figure of $1135 millions 


on the same accounts, but it is im- — 


portant to note that the decrease 
in gross value was considerably less 
than the reduction in price scales. 
Physically, production was at a rec- 
ord level in all metals except gold. 

For the immediate year however, 
one cloud of mild uncertainty does 
exist, and it particularly affects the 
producers of zinc, lead, and copper, 
in decreasing order of severity. In 
1952, the United States received 
large proportions of our exports of 
metals and minerals, as: zinc, 64%; 
lead, 73%; copper, 53%; nickel, 
63%; and asbestos, 59%. These 
figures bear their own clear indica- 
tion that Canadian metals and min- 
erals are vital to the American 
economy, and the continuance of 
their flow to the American supply 
will depend in large measure upon 
the maintenance of existing tariff 
scales. During the past year there 
have been various proposals placed 
before the U. S. Congress for the 
adoption of sliding-scale tariffs re- 
lated to metal prices, and even the 
mildest of these would create a most 
complicated picture and have the 
ultimate effect of almost completely 
drying up the stream of zine and 
lead, particularly, to the American 
economy. 

Fortunately, the weight of opinion 
held by the more substantial and 
responsible mining and _ smelting 
companies in ‘the United States is 
being brought to bear, and so there 
is reason to hope that the cloud 
may be entirely dispelled in the 
near future. 

In that event, the short-term pic- 
ture of the Canadian mineral scene 


looks excellent for this coming year; 
and the long-term, quite magnifi- 
cent .. in any event. . . H. R. RICE, 
editor, Canadian Mining Journal, 
Gardenvale, Quebec. 


Machines are adapting . . Some- 
thing new to the mining industry 
lies just over the horizon. Some- 
thing that will give the lie to those 
who say mines have reached a peak 
of mechanization. 

It’s so new (tested and accepted 
thus far by only one company) that 
one could hardly call it a trend, 
yet the force of a revolution is 
clearly evident in it. 

This new element is two-sided. 
One is the study of proper adapta- 
tion of the machine to the operator, 
instead of forcing the operator to 
adapt himself to the machine. “Hu- 
man engineering,” some call it. The 
other is the mathematical study of 
such operations as open pit mining 
to secure the absolute optimum rate 
of performance. To do so requires 
the solution of 10-parameter equa- 
tions on analog computers, but it 
can be, and it has been, done. 

Details can’t be mentioned now, 
but between them, these two fac- 
tors promise a terrific upset in tra- 
ditional industry thinking. 

Projects that make mining’s cur- 
rent expansion program the biggest 
in its history will proceed, even in 
the lead and zinc field, which suf- 
fered severe price declines in 1953. 

In general, lower metal prices will 
prevail than in early 1953, but 
steadier markets will give the in- 
dustry a firmer base. Buying for 
such multi-million dollar projects 
as San Manuel copper, Erie Mining 
taconite, and several huge alumi- 
num projects, will go ahead. 

Titanium expansion will probably 
be given a boost, owing to soaring 
military needs for the metal. New, 
low-cost processes may be an- 
nounced at any time, and large 
plant construction will follow. Com- 
panies to watch here are: Kenne- 
catt Copper, Du Pont, National Lead 
and Allegheny-Ludlum, Crane Co., 
and Horizons, Inc. 

But keep an eye on the industry’s 
big mining and materials-handling 
machines. That’s where the biggest 
new advance is coming. . . ALFRED 
M. STAEHLE, publisher, Engineering & 
Mining Journal, New York. ® 
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ONE MAGAZINE REACHES ALL IMPORTANT 
U.S. BUYERS OF PACKAGES AND PACKAGING 
MATERIALS, MACHINERY, SUPPLIES, SERVICES 


Now you can reach the whole big-buying heart of the immense U. S. 
packaging market—which spends more than $7,500,000,000 annually 


with one magazine, PACKAGING PARADE! 


You now get more than 


18,000 audited (CCA), fully qualified and regularly verified circulation; 


exclusively among U. S. 
spending of more than 75% 
Largest Buyer Circulation, By Far 
It’s important to advertisers to 
realize that PACKAGING PA- 
RADE is the only magazine giving 
this complete coverage. There is no 
diffusion of ad dollar effectiveness 
by the inclusion of non-buying “‘in- 
terested bystanders.” Every copy 
of the magazine which contains 
your advertisements reaches the 
eyes of a selected, qualified, veri- 
fied individual who has a major 
voice in U. S. buying—an individ- 
ual who, chances are, will “Yes” or 
“No” your most important poten- 
tial orders in any division of pack- 
aging. And this is regular, con- 
tintous coverage: None of the list 
is on a part-time rotation schedule. 
Selected Readers Blanket Market 
You'll see from the following break- 
down by industry classification 
just how broad this big PACKAG- 
ING PARADE coverage is. Notice 
that it is in balance. That’s one of 
the great advantages controlled cir- 
culation gives an advertiser—fields 
and individuals can be selected and 
reached in ratio to their buying 
importance. No area need be 
skimped—none need be overloaded. 








This circulation is-"~ , 
effective with the | 
December 1953 
issue. 


buyers who make or effectively influence the 
of that huge annual 


packaging budget. 








Ad Executive Finds PACKAGING 
PARADE Audience Tailor-Made 


for Gaylord Container Campaign 


“Gaylord’s advertising in PACK- 
AGING PARADE,” says G. Gor- 
don Hertslet, “is designed to show 
how Smart Production Handling 
can be used by shippers as a wedge 
to widen profits.” 

“The audience which PACKAGING 
PARADE delivers,” continues Mr. 
Hertslet, ‘is ‘tailor-made’ for this 
message because it is composed of 
individuals who are primarily con- 


G. GORDON HERTSLET, Manager Customer 
Relations and Advertising, GAYLORD CON- 
TAINER CORPORATION, ST LOUIS. 


packaging and 
handling 


cerned with the 
packing side of product 
in many industries.” 
“Whenever a Gaylord salesman sees 
a copy of PACKAGING PARADE 
on the desk of a customer or pros- 
pect, he can use it to merchandise 
our advertising there is a full 
page ad on Gaylord Boxes in every 
issue.” 
PACKAGING 
PARADE 
carried Gaylord 
advertising for 9 
years. 


has 
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BIG PAGE, THRU-THE-BOOK 
FEATURE FORMAT, GIVE MORE 
EXPOSURE PER AD DOLLAR IN 

ANY OF 8 SPACE UNIT SIZES 
No matter how large cr small the indi- 
vidual budget, PACKAGING PARADE 
gives the advertiser a better chance for 
effective impact on the men he wants 
most to reach with his sales story. 
The big super-size page (10°, x 13%. over 
all) lets the larger space user give maxi- 
mum exploitation to pictures, headlines 
and full selling copy, if he designs his ad 
to fill the space. Or, if he prefers, he can 
use the 7 x 10 plates prepared for use in 
more common-place smaller sized publi- 
cations, finding that the ad looks better 
than ever with its airy borders. Others 
use plates of this size in the popular 
island units—only one to a page—which 
are always next to live editorial. 

Up To 66 Percent More Space 
The advertiser with a smaller budget, too, 
gets a much better break in PACKAGING 
PARADE than he usually can in ordi- 
nary magazines. In the first place, there 
are 8 effective units to choose from; and 
each gives much more space per dollar 
than is offered by other media touching 
the field—up to 66% more square inches. 
This means that a unit as small as a quar- 
ter or eighth page is still large enough to 
permit a good-sized illustration and suf- 
ficient copy to tell a full selling story. 

Assured Visibility For ALL Ads 
Equally important from the advertiser's 
standpoint, both as to value per dollar 
and as to potential effectiveness of the 
ad, is the fact that PACKAGING 
PARADE’s editorial makeup places live, 
feature material all the way through the 
book from front to back. Every ad, what- 
ever its size, is adjacent to attractive 
reading in PACKAGING PARADE. And 
that means more sales-impact per dollar 
for every advertising budget. 





*® Please sent for complete data on two 
important issues—April Packaging Show 
Issue and May Show Report Issue. 
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of industrial sales and advertising 


Ask ‘readership audit’ bureau 


Walters of GE urges start 
of agency such as CCA, ABC 
to measure reader appeal 

® NEW yorK .. A proposal has been 
made that an auditing agency be 
established to analyze and classify 
business publication information “in 
the great uncharted area of reader- 
ship.” 

Addressing the T-F club, Kenneth 
L. Walters, director of media, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion, ap- 
paratus sales division, General Elec- 
tric Co., said that “the first great 
need in industrial advertising re- 
search is objectivity and impartial- 
ity.” He proposed the setting up of 
an instrumentality “organized and 
supported in much the same way as 
CCA or ABC .. to conduct media 
research.” 

Mr. Walters based his suggestion 
on the increasing need, in the new 
buyer's market, to spend advertising 
money judiciously and_ carefully 
when planning campaigns involving 
space buying. An important part of 
the answer, he maintained, lies in 
finding media of wider appeal, or in 
adding media. “But to decide which 
media should be added,” he cau- 
tioned, “we will have to know much 
more about circulation and reader- 
ship . . indeed, we shall have to go 
way beyond anything we have ever 
done.” 

What he styled the insatiable ap- 
petite of media people will never 
stop, he said, “because business will 
never stop changing, and the audi- 
ence represented by your book will 
never stop changing.” Nevertheless, 
he maintained, the work of gather- 
ing and evaluating this vital infor- 
mation can be stabilized and made 
less expensive for the individual 
publisher through adoption of his 
proposal for a new readership re- 


ndustrial Marketing 


search organization. 

Among the factors leading to the 
need for more information about 
who reads industrial publications 
Mr. Walters listed the return of real 
competition after 15 years of “easy 
sell,” decentralization of industry 
requiring more expensive sales trips, 
an increase in total production 
workers from 8,000,000 in 1940 to 
more than 13,000,000 today, the fact 
that one-third to one-half of every 
budget goes into costs other than 
charges for space. 

Staudt elected president 

of equipment advertisers 

® cHicaco .. George L. Staudt, ad- 
vertising manager, Harnischfeger 
Corp., Milwaukee, has been elected 
chairman of the Construction 
Equipment Advertisers. 

The group, founded in 1936, is 
composed of advertising managers 


Mission on Merchandising .. U.S. marketing methods are discussed by Charles 





and agency men in the construction 
equipment field, who hold quarterly 
meetings to discuss their sales and 
advertising methods, policies and 
problems. Other new officers for 
1954: 

Program chairman, M. B. Jaeger, 
Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Milwau- 
kee; secretary, Keith Smith, Alfred 
Colle Advertising Co., Minneapolis 
agency; and treasurer, Robert J. 
Fundke, LaCrosse Trailer Corp., 
LaCrosse, Wis. 


Waddell appointed publisher 

of McGraw-Hill oil papers 

® NEW yorK . . Harry L. Waddell, 
former assistant publisher, has been 
appointed publisher of the petro- 
leum publications acquired by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co. last April. 
Warren C. Platt, former owner and 
publisher, will become consulting 
editor and will live in California. 

Before becoming assistant pub- 
lisher, Mr. Waddell was editor of 
Factory Management & Mainte- 
nance. Other appointments on the 
petroleum publications: 

Herbert A. Yocom, former man- 
aging editor, will be editor of Na- 
tional Petroleum News. William F. 
Bland, former managing editor, will 
be editor of Petroleum Processing, 
and Virgil B. Guthrie, its former 
editor who has been a Platt editor 
for 38 years, will be associate editor. 


Continued on page 36 
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B. H. Parker, merchandising director and v. p., Wilson, Haight, Welch & Grover, New York 
agency, for members of Norwegian construction and hardware mission at agency's oftices. 


Visiting business men are here under joint auspices of U. S. and Norway. 











A\\\MAN’S BEST FRIEND! 


There's a bond of mutual respect between 
MODERN MACHINE SHOP and its thousands 
of readers. They look to it for current authori- 
tative information it never fails them. 
MODERN MACHINE SHOP is regarded as a 
highly valued companion by these men 
production executives who must keep up on 
latest developments. 

When you use MODERN MACHINE SHOP, 
you put your message where more than 40,000 
‘decision’ men are sure to see it. Your advertis- 
ing is part of a magazine that enjoys the con- 
fidence of men who buy or influence buying in 
their plants. 

MODERN MACHINE SHOP is ‘‘the most 


result-ful’’ magazine in the entire metalworking 


field. With over 40,000 circulation, it commands 
the respect of more important buying factors 
than any other metalworking publication. 


. 30,000 plants re- 
is larger than the 


Its plant circulation alone . . 
ceiving one or more copies. . . 
total circulation of many leading metalworking 
publications. More than 800 advertisers report 
exceptional inquiry activity consistent, 
low-cost results. 


Put your money where your market is 


in MODERN MACHINE SHOP. 


Write for New 48-page FACTS FOLDER, 
“Highway to Metalworking”’ 


MODERN MACHINE SHOP 
431 Main St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Industry and Power 


Here is a comparison between National Covy- 
erage of Verified-Circulation and ABC Maga- 
zines published for plant engineers in charge 
of power and related plant services. 


All figures are taken from latest available 

Comparison by Copies CCA and ABC Statements. They include 
United States, U.S. Possessions, and Canada, 
no other “foreign” circulation. 


Manufacturing plants, Mining, Utilities, Engineering and Construction Companies, Gov't Engineers 
Copies Total Verification by 
Verification Reader Contact (1) 
INDUSTRY AND POWER 33,649 95.8% 84.62% 
Publication B 33,089 77.21% 54.31% 
Publication C 29,651(3) ABC (2) ABC (2) 
Publication D 24,177 83.28% 55.91% 


Above plus Institutions, Service Industries, Sales Organizations, Libraries, Educational, etc. 


INDUSTRY AND POWER ~ 38,700 95.8% 84.62% 
Publication B 36,035 77.21% 54.31% 
Publication C 40,632(4) ABC (2) ABC (2) 
Publication D 31,563 83.28% 55.91% 


(1) In Paragraph 12 on CCA Statements this represents items (a) 
and (f) combined: Communications direct to publisher plus direct 
checks on readers by field organization. 


(2) The ABC Renewal Percentage of this publication is 46.13%, with 
over half the audience changed in 12 months. 


(3) This figure includes 8,612 copies to subsidiary “operating staffs” 
working under supervision of men who do specifying and buying. 


(4) This figure includes 11,347 copies to subsidiary “operating staffs.” 


Comparison by Unit Coverage 


“Unit Coverage” means number of plants or organizations covered, as distinguished 
from number of copies going to those plants or organizations. 


Manufacturing plants, Mining, Utilities, Engineering and Construction Companies, Gov’t Engineers 
Units Covered 
INDUSTRY AND POWER 27,376 
Publication B “Over 24,000” 
Publication C 17,033 
Publication D 17,326 


Sources of Unit Coverage information: 


INDUSTRY AND POWER: Latest complete unit count of list, made Dec. 1952. 
Publication B: Advertisement by Publication B in IM, Nov. 1953. rec] 
Publication C: Breakdown of unit coverage furnished with ABC 
Statement by Publication C, adjusted to delete 
foreign coverage by actual percentages of copies. 
Publication D: Advertisement by Publication D in SRDS, Oct. °53. 





97.5% Addressed to Individuals 


INDUSTRY AND POWER is 97.5% addressed to individuals. Its readers 
are the plant and power engineers with authority over the following plant 
facilities, for which they specify or purchase equipment: 


Power Generation or Distribution 


INDUSTRY AND POWER Leads in Electrical Services 


Industrial Heating, Ventilating 
and Air Conditioning 


Mechanical Power Transmission 
Instrumentation and Controls 
Materials Handling 
Dust Control 
Refrigeration 
— and is noted for its Compressed Air 
OUTSTANDING EDITORIAL Piping and Valves 
QUALITY Water Treatment 
Industrial Lighting 
Industrial Waste Treatment 


V Number of Readers in Plants 
/ Number of Plants Covered 
V Verification of Total List 

V Verification by Reader Contact 


Editorial material in INDUSTRY AND POWER is made up of articles dealing 
with developments and problem solutions concerning the above subjects. 


The Magazine 
MOST Plant and 
Power Engineers 

Read MOST 


5 Industry and Power 


Established 1920 


Published by Industry and Power Publications, 420 Main St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
Sales Offices: New York, Newark, N. J., Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, Los Angeles 





“From Conception 
to Completion, 
Civil Engineers 
Control 
Construction.” 


Says Ross White, f 
M.ASCE, - 
Vice President 
Brown & Root, Inc., 
Houston, Texas 


“In our organization, engineers are 
the mainspring of the large and var- 
ied construction projects on which 
we are at work throughout the 
world. As planners, supervisors and 
contractor executives, Civil Engin- 
eers enter into every phase of spe- 
cification and purchase of materials 
and equipment. Today, it is difficult 
to find a large construction organ- 
ization not staffed with engineers 
on an executive level.” 


Only CIVIL ENGINEERING 
alone can sell 
37,000 Civil Engineers. 


Here’s why: 


1] CIVIL ENGINEERING is the only national 
periodical published exclusively for Civil 
Engineers. 


Bsx0% of CIVIL ENGINEERING‘s 37,000 
readers have met the rigid education and 
experience requirements for membership 
in the American Society of Civil Engineers. 


BB civil ENGINEERING’s authoritative edi- 
torial content is written by top-flight en- 
gineers actively engaged in important 
projects. 


Brigh reader interest produces results — 
36,715 inquiries from one issue alone. 


Gh Advertisers pleased — 91% of 1952's ad- 
vertisers were back again in 1953. 


|S elepbel-1-¢-Motd-m-letblaret(=re! 
to specify and buy! 


CIVIL = 
ENGINEERIN 


The Magazine of Engi truction 
The American Society of Civil Engineers 
33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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It's ‘Western Farm Equipment, 
beginning with January issue 

® SAN FRANCISCO . . Effective with 
the January, 1954, issue, the title of 
Implement Record, King Publica- 
tions, will be changed to Western 
Farm Equipment. 


The new name was chosen be- 


Headlines .. Three 


Making the 
igency, get a chuckle from fake newspa 


Lew Miles 


are Jim Bolt, vice-president; 


10-year 
per 


staff artist 


qaistrik 


cause it is more descriptive of both 
the region and the market covered 
by the 50-year-old publication, ac- 
cording to James Ballard, King 
Publications president, who points 
out that the swing to power farming 
and the expansion in irrigation, ag- 
riculture and mechanization places 
the emphasis on equipment rather 
than implements. Other King pub- 
lications include Western Construc- 
tion and Western Industry. 


Industrial film production 
hits record high in 1953 

® CULVER CITY, CAL... A 
$60,000,000 was spent by American 
industry on industrial and educa- 
tional films in 1953, Bernard J. Carr, 
president, Cascade Pictures of Cali- 
fornia, has announced. 

So little money was spent on in- 
dustrial and educational films in 
1948, no official figures were kept by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Carr said. By 1951 the expenditure 
had grown to $45,000,000 and in 1952 
it reached $50,000,000. 


record 


‘Aviation Age’ begins Starch 
ad readership studies 

® NEW YORK Aviation Age, a 
Conover-Mast publication, has 
joined the list of business publica- 
tions in the program of advertising 


ontinued on page 38 


Waldie & Briggs, 


ited at dinner in their honor. L. to r. 


men at Chicago ad 


and Gus Fenwick, director of services. 














Some agencies make a distinction 
between contact men (account ex- 
eculives) and copy writers. We 
don't. The man who works directly 
with the client knows more about 
what to say ina printed promo- 
tion than any other man in thts 
house. Thal’s why our account 


men ARE our copy wrtters. 


The best ads are written in the field. That’s 
where you find out what industry or the con- 
sumer wants. It’s where you go to learn how 
a product is performing, why people or com- 
panies are buying it (or not buying it). And 
it’s where you go to see what the competition 
has to offer. 

The point is: You go! 

Get out in the field where things happen, 
where oil is pumped and crates are unloaded 
and shoes get scuffed-up. Talk to salesmen, 
listen to users. When you have done all that, 
you may know something about pipe line 
valves or fork trucks or safety shoes. You may 
be ready to start writing an ad. 

An MG&R account man builds his copy on 
first-hand experience. He insists on knowing 
what the buyer wants to know—that’s why 
he spends much of his time in the field, at 
distributors’ stores, at trade shows, anywhere 
that contributes to being an Educated Buyer. 

He is experienced in selling campaigns, 
direct-mail, catalogs, institutional campaigns, 
industrial and consumer copy, news releases. 

He may be trained in engineering, manu- 
facturing, building, farming or other fields. 

He knows layout and color and can explain 
to our artists exactly what effect he wants. 


He is basically a good salesman, but there’s 


one talent which sets him apart 
as a good advertising man: he 
knows how to put the “‘sell” into 
print. 

This agency isa direct wire be- 
tween a man who wants to sell 
anda man who may want to buy. 
We communicate between the 
two, and we concentrate on tell- 
ing the potential buyer what he 

wants to know in language he understands. 
Every officer and major executive of this 
agency is plugged in on the direct wire. Each 
of our accounts gets the advantages that our 
whole agency can provide. We try to be a 
market-place of ideas for promoting sales. 

We get together regularly for meetings of 
what we call our “Creative Committee.’ That's 
a fancy name for a group of men with more 
than 3500 aggregate years of experience tn sell- 
ing and advertising. They talk about each 
other’s accounts, campaigns and _ problems. 
It’s stimulating and productive. And it means 
that each client has every man in this agency 
working on his account. He gets the best serv- 


ice this agency can provide. 


areteller 
G cblevdt 


and 
Red , Inc. 


Baia Vee eT Ss.t NG 


CHICAGO ¢ PITTSBURGH ¢ NEW YORK 
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ere’s an ad— 
now don't 
bother me! 


A small mid-western manufacturer be- , 
lieved the only way to sell his loaders was 
to make friends and influence people, 
mostly through parties--give and go. 


But advertise? Ten thousand times, ‘‘No!” 


He resisted our sales blandishments for 
two years. He’d be resisting yet if he hadn’t 
made the mistake of tossing us a small 
contract just to wash us out of his hair. 
“We'll test,”” he said aloud. We 
To himself he may have SE SS \ 
mused, “Perhaps we won’t unload any ED \ SS 
loaders, but we’ll sure get rid of a per- 
sistent space rep.” 


Two days after his first ad appeared 
saywe got a 10-word wire: “‘Well I’ll be damned. 
ine You sold a loader in 

Carolina.” 


We’ve been selling 
for him ever since. He’s 
trying to make up for the sales he 
e-test’’ years. Our name? Mechanization, 
Inc. We publish four publications, covering coal from earth 
to hearth. For producers of coal: MECHANIZATION, read by 
14,500 buying influences who account for 87% of America’s 
coal output, 95% of coal’s annual purchases. 


For users of coal: UTILIZATION, FY 
which picks up where MECHANIZATION < 
stops, never lets go ’til the ashes are 

hauled away. This unique book does 

the work of 5 magazines, reaching the 

men responsible for 90% of all coal 

consumed. These include coal retailers” 

and wholesalers, coal docks and coal 

handling railroads, manufacturers, steel and cement mills, 
electric utilities and municipal power stations. 


Two more for good measure: MECHANNUAL, which once 
a year records coal mine history, forecasts coal’s future, and 
illustrates progress to date through detailed articles 
on modern mines; and COAL INDUSTRY PURCHASING 
MANUAL, which tells buying influences where to 

find what they want. 


The researching, writing and editing processes 
involved in publishing these books puts us in inti- 
mate and frequent contact with the very same coal 
production and coal use men you must reach to 
sell in the billion dollar coal market. 


Contact us now. 


echanization, Inc. 


MUNSEY BUILDING ¢ WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 


NEw YorK « PITTSBURGH « CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO +« LOS ANGELES 
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readership research carried on by 
Daniel Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y. 

First issue to be studied was that 
of November, 1953, and Starch tests 
will continue with alternate issues. 

The publication becomes the tenth 
business publication to be included 
in this type of study. Others are 
Business Week, Engineering News 
Record, Factory Management & 
Maintenance, .Machine Design, Ma- 
chinery, Modern Materials Han- 
dling, Power and Steel. 


Sign of the Times . . New sign on 
building of Warner & Swasey Co., Cleve- 
land, replaces one that said, ‘’Turret 
Lathes,” and reflects the company’s diver- 
sification since World War II into textile 
machinery, earthmoving equipment (Grad- 
all) and other precision machinery fields, 
which now account for third of company 


sales. 


Business paper advertising 

to be strong in 1954... ANA 

® NEW yYorRK .. Some 95% of the 
companies responding to the 1953 
annual survey of the Association of 
National Advertisers reported they 
expected to spend about as much or 
more on business paper advertising 
in 1954 as compared with 1953. 

Of the 146 companies responding 
to ANA’s questionnaire, 42 (29%) 
said they expected to increase ad- 
vertising expenditures in the busi- 
ness press during 1954, 96 (66%) 
believed expenditures would remain 
about the same, and 8 (5%) ex- 
pected to spend less in business pa- 


Continued on page 40 








HE leaders know there’s no substitute for the reader confidence, 

Hollow the Lead reader loyalty and just plain readership earned by high I.Q. editorial. 
Thirteen national awards prove Domestic Engineering's editorial pre- 

OF THE eminence. Four hundred and 80-odd advertisers, currently using this 
publication, know that high editorial intelligence attracts intelligent 


- readers, and that such readers do the vast bulk of the business in this 


You too can get better results from your advertising budget when you 
concentrate in Domestic Engineering. Let us explain why and how. 


o 


IN THE PLUMBING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING & APPLIANCE INDUSTRY 











— 
DOMESTIC ._........ 
ENGINEERING 


THEIR ADVERTISING PLUMBING» EATING - AIR CONDITIONING + APPLIANCES 











WHERE THE BIG 


BUYING POWER 


ITS READERSHIP 


2 a ee oe ee oe 


CONSULT YOUR 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 


MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


Want more evidence? Then listen to the Services for advertisers: 
‘0 ising q Oo » five-dollz ; 
nN es ag ng ap f the five dollar . Marketing and research assistance. 
bills, Readers lay it on the line to get 2. Complete mailing service for reprint, cata- 
DOMESTIC Domestic Engineering, the only fully- logs, etc. 
sans «ton paid publication covering the over-all  3- Free manufacturers’ representative _ service. 


Domestic Engineering Catalog Directory. 


ENGINEERING field ‘of plun bing, heating, air condition- A complete portfolio (aids, film strips, dis- 


PLUmarme EATING - AIR COMBITIONING - APPLIANCES ing and related appliances. plays) for sales meetings. 














\ 











amestic 


1801 PRAIRIE AVE., CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


MAGAZINE 








Net Paid Circulation 





« omen. 
wood 


wood products 








Use this fast growing book 
to sell the $9 billion 
Forest Products Industry# 





# Manufacturers of Lumber * Plywood and 
Veneer * Wood Containers *Furniture * 
Millwork * Flooring * Prefabs * Other 
Wood Products * Large Industrial Wood 
Users. 











More and more top management readers 
are buying and reading the new Wood & Wood 
Products because its editorial content is alive 
and going places. in fact, for the first six 
months of 1953, Wood & Wood Products 
showed a 9% increase in net paid buying 
power circulation. This is proof that this pub- 
lication is performing a vital service .. . 
helping readers operate their businesses more 
efficiently and profitably; helping them keep 
abreast of the latest industry trends and de- 
velopments. 

Yes, Wood & Wood Products, editorial leader- 
ship is winning an ever larger readership— 
creating a more receptive audience for your 
advertising message among the kind of read- 
ers who have the authority — and the money 
— to buy what you hove to sell. 


Here’s What W/WP Delivers 


1. Concentrated coverage of the larger opera- 
tors—the 28° who produce 88% of the 
total industry output. 

2. High readership among TOP EXECUTIVES 
who specify purchases of products, equip- 
ment or services used in the manufacturing, 
Processing and transportation of lumber, furni- 
ture and hundreds of wood products. 

3. Planned editorial content that accents 
streamlined plant layouts, modernization of 
production equipment and machinery, better 
management and marketing methods. 

4. An audience that's conditioned and ready 
to buy. 


e@ If you haven't seen the NEW Wood & 
Wood Products, write for a sample copy today. 
And for facts about the huge market covered 
by Wood & Wood Products, ask for our Mar- 
ket Data File including a recent readership 
report. 


* Based on publisher's statement for six months 
ending June 30, 1953 


wooD 


and 
wood products 


A VANCE PUBLICATION 
139 N. Clark St. oe Chicago, Ill. 


@ Phone: Financial 6-5380 ABD 
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pers than they did in 1953. 

The question on media use was a 
new feature in this year’s survey, 
and ANA noted that the “tabula- 
tions refer to number of companies 
and do not necessarily reflect dollar 
volume of expenditures.” 

In the industrial classifications 
covered by the survey, basic metals 
(eight companies reporting) indi- 
cated an estimated median increase 
in total advertising expenditures for 
1954 of 12.59% over 1952; chemicals 
(13 companies reporting) antici- 
pated a median increase of 20%, 
while other industries (13 report- 
ing) anticipated a median increase 
of 10%. 


Reproduces in Color 


wi 
A ; 7 
1 Wes name 


zi 


Advertiser Changes. . 


Galton Crawford 


Madison L. Crawford . . former associate 
a ivertisin J manager I I e industrial truck 
Equipment Co., Battle Creek, 


manager, Frank 


Paul Galton . . former sales manager of 
the Central Transformer Corp., Pine Bluff, 
Ark., has been named manager of the 
welding and positioning equipment sales 
Harrison, 


livision of 


Worthington Corp., 


WN T 
N. J. 


New Haven Pulp & Board Co. . . New 
Haven, producer of printed folding car- 


;, has changed its name to New Haven 


National Container Corp. . . New York, 
has acquired the physical assets of Allied 


rp., Kansas City 


American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. P 
Minn., has been elected chairman of 
John E. Carroll, former vice-p 


f sales was elected presi 


D. J. Casey .. vice-presiden 
York branch manager, Miller 
hinery Co., Pittsburgh, resigned Decem- 


with the company 


Lyman N. Cranston . . has been named 
manager of United States Plyw 
hardboard division, New York. 
Robert E. Halloran . . former district sales- 
man of the tuk r products division, Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co. 


inted manager of mechanical 


Beaver Falls, Pa., has 


Maxwell D. Millard . . former Detroit dis- 

f sales, American Steel & 
United States Steel Corp., 
1s been named assistant gen- 


eral manager of sales. 


Adelbert H. Loux . . former manager of 
distributor sales, Flexible Tubing Corp., 
Guilford, Conn., has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager. 


Continued on page 42 














P 


U 
Circulation going 


Advertising rates going 4h Do 


(except for some fractional pages) O"w 


N 


In 1954, full page advertisers obtain an even lower rate, 
in spite of PRODUCTION’s steadily growing circula- 
tion. (The increase for fractional page users is nom- 
inal.) This is rare news, these days. 


PRODUCTION ’s new rate card for 1954 carries the 
proof. 


What does this mean to you? 


The mass production segment of metalworking is a market of its 
own — the biggest buying part of metalworking. 





You can reach the “for sure” buying influences in this huge mar- 
ket — all 22,542 of them — at a lower cost-per-thousand than ever 


before. 


BRAMSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Box One Birmingham, Michigan 








Sales Offices 


Listed in telephone directories under PRODUCTION 


Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 


Los Angeles New York City Hartford 
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A Heinn Sales Tip for You... 


HOW TO GET 


BETTER SALES COVERAGE 


WITHOUT ADDING 
A SALESMAN 


Coverage increases and costs per 


call drop when your salesmen use 
well-organized loose-leaf catalogs 
and manuals that never get out of 
date or out of sequence. Heinn 
planning transforms ordinary cat- 
alogs into such selling tools, 
custom-designed to make the most 
of every minute on every sales call. 


Leaders in practically every 
industry know Heinn advan- 
tages — patented “3-D” Pro- 
tecto Process embossing; 
indexing that saves time, ends 
fumbling; mechanisms that 
always work smoothly; custom 
design that makes covers as 
individual as the products 
they promote. Heinn Loose 
Leaf Binders last years longer 
than you’d expect — a fact 
that means the lowest opera- 
tional cost pe r unit per year. 





Remember . . . 
Heinn helps you 
get extra sales 
coverage with- 
out extra cost. 














THE HEINN COMPANY Thi G 
322 W. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
information, please. 


00 Catalog Covers (0 Salesmen’s Carry-Cases Gi OM s Binders 
(CD Proposal Covers C) Price and Parts Books CD Plastic Tab Indexes 
(CD Easel Presentations [(] Acetate Envelopes C) Sales-Pacs 

C) Soles and Instruction Manuals C) Business Gifts as Goodwill Builders 


NAME TITLE. 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
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Mystik Adhesive Products . . Chicago, an- 

he following appointmse : Elmer 

J. Leander, vice-president, will become 

1les manager for the new industrial ada- 

William J. Miller, mer- 

will become assistant 

he sident lor special assignments; 

Alfred R. Howard, will become general 
saies manager, 

David C. McNeely . . former sales man- 

Philadelphia Gear Works, has been 

manager, Helipot Corp., 

Calif., manufacturer of 


tentiometers. 


Gerard E. Veneman .. has been appointed 
sales manager, Nek >dwards 
Port Edwards, Wis. r. Vene- 


irtment 


J. D. Jentz . . former assistant 
Simmons, who retired December 
been named advertising an 

ion manager, Crane Co., Chicag 
E. Froeb, formerly assistant 


saies 


manager, 
Cin 
mpany 


Archer Label Ce. 
ew aa ire SS, 


r 


promotion manager, Pacific 
Implement Co., Richmond, Cal., 
appointed director of public re- 

for Rosan, Inc., Newport liek 
Rosan develops and manufactures 
sion inserts, studs and other devices 


aircraft, automotive and marine 


M. L. (Pete) Drake . . has been promoted 
from assistant manager to manager of the 
eastern division of Masonite Corp., Chi- 


cago. 


Bernard Gould . . formerly advertising 
manager, Eutectic Welding Alloys Corp., 
Flushing, N. Y., has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager, Rubber & Asbestos 


tp., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Continued on page 44 











For ‘54 the AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
36th Annual Statistical Issue will SET A NEW HIGH 


A new high in advertising value wili be achieved 
as the powerful 36th Annual Statistical Issue of 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES comes off the 
presses March 15th, 1954. 


With coverage at an all-time high, it will bring 
to its 16,500 subscribers in over 3,500 automotive 
and aviation manufacturing companies, the most 
complete statistics, specifications and an abun- 
dance of other vital data ever assembled in one 
issue. 


THE ONLY REFERENCE ISSUE 

OF ITS KIND 

This popular “handbook” is carefully and ac- 
curately compiled ... the data sectionalized into 
four basic divisions for quick, easy reference. 
First compiled in 1919, the Statistical Issue is ac- 
claimed as the ONE aid ONLY source of data 
for automotive and aviation design, engineering, 
production and administrative executives who 
want authoritative production and registration 
statistics; specs on cars, trucks, buses, trailers, 
aircraft, engines; and other useful data. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Chestnut & 56th Sts. 


THE KEY TO A $26.6 BILLION 
INDUSTRIAL MARKET 

The vast $26.6 billion automotive and aviation 
manufacturing field is America’s largest indus- 
trial market. In addition to the vast quantities of 
parts and accessories it buys, it also consumes 
more steel... more machine tools and plant equip- 
ment... more basic materials and supplies than 
any other industry. Yes... here’s your No. 1 
market. 


YOUR NO. 1 ADVERTISING BUY 

Your advertising in the 36th Annual Statistical 
Issue presents its sales message throughout the 
year to the buying power of America’s largest 
industrial market. Why? Because 97° of sub- 
scribers keep this fact-packed issue for finger-tip 
reference the year ’round. And... you get all 
this additional impact at no increase in advertis- 
ing rates. 


Make your space reservation NOW. Closing 
dates for complete plates—February 25th, For 
the four special sections—February 11th. Ten 
days earlier for composition and proofs. 


INDUSTRIES 


Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


A CHILTON Publication 


‘+ THE NEWS MAGAZINE OF AUTOMOTIVE & AVIATION MANUFACTURING _ 





No. 5 ofa sertes 


600,000 
Industrial 
Salesmen 


Needed 


The president of one of our 
greatest industrial firms recently 
observed in the public prints 
that invention and production 
have so long outstripped 

selling that “American industry 
urgently needs at least 

600,000 more trained salesmen.” 


If you, too, feel the 

pinch, but can’t find and train 
young hopefuls fast enough, 
consider more ways to help 

the salesmen you have by 
making their time stretch further. 


A persistent technical publicity 
job — engineering articles and 
wisely planned releases which 
show customers and prospects how 
to use, choose and maintain what 
you have to sell — can save your 
salesmen shoe leather, breath 
and hours of missionary work. 


Preceded and supported by a 
sales-directed information program 
targeted at professional readers, 
three salesmen 

can do the work of four. 


Enlist the Press 


Technical publicity helps to 
sell by informing thousands. 
Though it can’t close, it can’t be 
matched for reach; though 

it can’t listen, it packs real 
authority as an explainer. And 
its cost is all in energy, 
ingenuity and experience. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Publicity and Cditorial Relations 


NEW YORK 

507 Fifth Avenue (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Palmolive Bldg. (WH 3-1262) 
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Agency changes. . 


George D. Lewis, Jr. . . formerly with the 


Jepartment of Remington Rand 
York, has 


Welch & Grover, Hariford and 


joined the staff of Wilson, 


York agency. 


Rickard & Co. .. New Y 


named 


G. M. Basford Co. . . New 
pointed Ralph Brockway 


executive, and J 


writer 


Force, Inc. . 


Hutchins Advertising . . Rochester, 

has been named to handle advertising for 
High Speed Hammer C Rochester. 

Art Cowles . . former advertising manager 
Yarborundum 

has been named acc 


rst & McD 


Proebsting, Taylor, Inc. 


en named hand 


A. &. 
has moved into new offices 


Idridge Associates . . P 


o 


+ 


Marsteller, Gebhardt & Reed . . Chicag 


has been ited 
f 
f 
} 
N 


juction manager 
Ted Workman Ad 
: 


Yallas, has been appointed vice 


Iris Adams, former business 


resident 


nanager, has been named secretary-treas- 


William J. Dunbar . . accou 

and media and research director, Harris D. 
Philadelphia, has 
Winston Hargrave, assistant t 


McKinney, resigned. 


the presi- 


dent, will replace Mr. Dunbar. 


Riedl & Freede . . Paterson, N. J., has 
opened new offices at 244 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. 

Fuehrer-Williams . . Providence, has been 
named to handle advertising for the Black 
& Diamond Machine Works, Natick, Mass. 
Paul Martin Platzman .. has been named 
manager of the news 
of John Mather Lupt 


formerly associate editor of 


and feature bureau 
New York. He 


was Textile 


Industries. 


George M. Kovacs . . has joined Duncan- 


Brooks, Mineola, N. Y., as account execu 


py chief. 


Seth Jewel and Don Johnson. . two former 


members of Buchen Co., Chicago, have re 


ined the staff. Mr. Jewell has been with 
-Cann-Erickson and McManus, John & 
I Johnson 


ae : ar : a. 
Adams, both f Deiroi Mr. 


sition of sales promotion man 


avis, Chicago sales 


Charles Neal . . formerly with the Omaha 


ffice of Beaumont & Hohman, has joined 
the creative department of Allen & Reyn- 
lds, Omaha. 

Petesch, Hecht & O'Connor . . Chicag 
has been appointed to direct advertising 


Cyclone Blow Pipe Co., Chicago man- 


ventilating systems. 
Fred Zeigler . . sales promotion director, 
Grey Advertising Agency, New York, has 
ined the 


staff. 


agency's account executive 
Lincoln Brudno, formerly with John- 
Brunswick, N. J., has 


son & Johnson 


tor of sales promotion. 


Stromberger, La Vene, McKenzie . . Los 


Angeles, h been appointed advertising 


xgency for automotive roducts of Mc- 


ch M 


Fuehrer-Williams . . Providence 
named advertising agency for 


Providence manufacture 


Hugh H. Graham & Associates New 
handle ad 


Britain 


has been appointed t 


vertising and promotion for the steel strap 


ping and pressed metal divisions of The 


Stanley Works, also of New Britain. 
William L. Wright. . 
dent of Wright Advertising Agency, Pitts- 
ford, N. Y., Wright, 
who founded the agency in 1928, will be 


has retired as presi 


after 25 years. Mr. 


succeeded in the agency management by 
his three sons, Robert E. Wright, president, 


Albert L. Wright, secretary-treasurer, and 
Richard C. Wright, vice-president. a 











PRACTICALLY 


ALL PRODUCTS ARE PACKAGED 


AND ALL PACKAGES MUST BE... 


Nothing makes people so hungry as food in a see-through package. 
That’s appetite appeal . . . and it’s matched by the buy appeal 

of film-wrapped shirts and socks and silverware. It all began when 
cellophane was invented—about 1924. Cellophane... 

so precious then it was kept in the safe . . . is still a priceless 
salesmaker. But now it costs so little it’s stripped from all kinds of 
products and tossed into millions of ashcans every day! 


This year, we’ll use close to 300,000,000 pounds of cellophane 
...and about a third that much of newer films... 

to wrap cigars and sausages, lemons and lettuce, sauerkraut and 
frozen foods ...and almost every sort of soft and hardgoods. 
Each type of film has its own properties—to resist gas or vapor or 
grease. They keep things sanitary, prevent spoilage... 

and get every ounce of sales appeal out of the product itself, 

in supermarket, drug and department store. 


The transparent films share a mighty big market with metals, 
glass and fibres, all finding new uses in packaging. Makers of 
machines, appliances and equipment are profiting handsomely 
by the growth of the tremendous packaging market. 


Fact is, you can count on MODERN PACKAGING to sell in 

increasing volume to the people who design, produce and merchandise 
packaged products. It’s been selling them more and more 

and more for 26 years! And it leads the field by a wide margin... 

as survey after survey proves. Ask for the facts. 


if you make anything that 

goes into packaging any 
product... for its design, 
production or merchandising. . . 
your advertising belongs in— 


MODERN 


A BRESKIN PUBLICATION 
575 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York 





of the presidents, 
vice presidents, 
general managers 
in the 


STEEL 


INDUSTRY 


regularly read 


NEWSWEEK gives you 
greater industrial coverage 
per advertising dollar 
than any other weekly 
news or business magazine. 





Newsweek 


First Choice 
to Sell the Top 
of the Industrial 

Market 
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in Industrial Marketing 


by BOB AITCHISON 





“It's too hot to sell. Let’s lay off our salesmen for July and August.” 


Does readership of business 
paper ads hold up in summer? 


® NO, I DON’T think he has a point! 
Does American industry grind to a 
halt just because the weather is a 
bit on the warm side? Does top 
management become un-interested 
in equipment or materials for. in- 
for lowering 
production costs for improving 
quality . . for bettering working 
conditions simply because it’s hot? 
Does top management lay off its 
salesmen for July and August? 
The actual facts show that there 
is no seasonal slump in business 
paper readership . . and inquiries. 
For example, a five-year study by 
McGraw-Hill’s Laboratory of Ad- 


creasing production . 


vertising Performance on one of the 
company’s publications shows no 
recognizable seasonal trend. 

In July, 1947, the “read most” 
score was above average for the 
year . . in July, 1948, also above 
in July, 1949, slightly 
in July, 1950, just 
slightly above average . . and in 
July, 1951, a touch below average. 

In August, 1947, the “read most” 
score was below the average for 
the year . . in August, 1948, above 
average (the second highest for the 
year) . . in August, 1949, below 
average .. in August, 1950, also be- 
low average, but in August, 1951, 
again above average for the second 
best showing of the entire year. 

McGraw-Hill concludes that the 
variations in readership might be 
explained by the difference in prod- 
ucts advertised in any one month, 
the skill with which the advertising 
is presented, and other factors. 


Continued on page 48 


average 
below average . . 











in selling the 
process industries 


by DONALD HOAGLAND 





“ty 


Sales calls at $17.24 each 


can’t be hit or miss! 


n a recent survey conducted 
among 1,018 industrial sales managers, 
the Sales Executives Club of New York 
found that the cost per salesman’s call 
averaged $17.24 in 1953. This contrasts 
with $9.02 in 1942 and $16.31 in 1952, 
as revealed by still another survey. If all 
calls resulted in sales the increased cost 
would not be out of line. But when 
salesmen make a number of unsuccess- 
ful calls at an average cost of $17.24 
each, the tab is painful. 


In the process industries, specifications 
are written by men who seldom, if ever, 
see salesmen. In fact, most salesmen 
never have the opportunity of learning 
the names of men on the constantly 
changing specifying teams. This doesn’t 
necessarily mean you cannot be repre- 
sented at “inside” specification confer- 
ences. There is one sure inexpensive way 
to penetrate the process industries’ tradi- 
tional screen of secrecy and unfold your 
technical sales story fully at the time 
specifiers are most interested in your 
type and brand of product and service. 


Since 1916, Chemical Engineering Cata- 
log has been published exclusively for 
process men by process men, and for Ys 
of a century it has been part of college 
instruction in process design. Chemical 
Engineering Catalog is the one-volume 
library of buying information for equip- 


ment, engineering services and mate- 
rials of construction. 


CEC goes straight to the heart of the 
process industries and stays on the job 
365 days each year. No worthwhile 
process plants overlooked. No waste cir- 
culation. At a cost much less than you 
would expect, CEC tells specifiers in 
confidence that your product or service 
meets their needs. This information de- 
termines whether your sales engineers 
are called in for consultations which 
result in orders. And when your sales- 
man is invited to make a call at the proc- 
ess plant whose specifiers have learned 
your basic product data in advance, you 
can bet that even though the cost per 
call is $17.24 it will be well worth while. 
Ask your Reinhold Catalog District 
Manager for more facts on successfully 
selling the process industries at low cost. 





n yf 
(fl AN THE 


PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
PICTURE ! 


ee 











Process Industries 
Specifying Teams turn to 


s 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 
for detailed, 
up-to-date data on 


process equipment 
engineering services 


materials of construction 


Your equipment and engineering 
service facts, found in the 
easy-to-use Chemical Engineering 
Catalog, are consulted inside 

more than 13,000 Dun & Bradstreet 
company-rated plants for 12 full 
months, by specifying teams 
seeking help in the solution 

of process problems. 


To learn how you can develop 
profitable sales through low-cost 
leads, read “HOW TO KEEP 
SALESMEN FROM GOING WRONG.” 
Coupon will bring you this free new 
pocket-sized pamphlet. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y, 
Please rush my free copy of: “How 
TO KEEP SALESMEN FROM GOING 
WRONG.” 


Name. 





Title. 





Cc 





ad Lf 
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MANAGER 


ENGINEER 
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. Carries more pages of ad 
vertising than next 4 papers 
combined 


3. Reaches more plants with 
buying power. 


4, Rated No. 1 on practi- 
cally every reedership study 
t,, the industry. 


5. Produces results for ad 
vertisers at a low cost per 
thousand. 


‘ _ ‘ . 
2. Circulation verified by 
Western Union. 




















Every Copy 
Directed to the 
Right Man... 


a logical prospect 
for your product or service 


The door to the industry's influential management and 
production executives is opened to you . . . through 
the advertising pages of WOOD WORKING DIGEST. 
WWD is read by 
. who rate WWD 


More than 95% personalized .. . 
most of the top men in the field . . 
as the industry's No. 1 publication. 


WOOD WORKING DIGEST'S prestige did not come 
about by chance . . . but is the direct result of alert 
editorial coverage . . . plus up-to-date reports on an- 
ticipated industry trends, developments and problems. 
This type of editorial excellence builds readership . . . 
which commands the attention and respect of industry 
leaders. 


Make sure WOOD WORKING DIGEST is on your 1954 


advertising schedule . . . and put the sales power of 


this No. 1 publication behind your product. 


Now available—data file based on NIAA Outline 


—24-pages of market figures, government statistics and 
publication data to : 

help you ¢etermine | 

the sales potentials 

for your products in 

the huge woodwork- 

ing industry. Write 

today for your FREE 

copy. 


O90 WORKING DIOEST 


hele)» 
Whe) tdi fe 
A HITCHCOCK PUBLICATION 
HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING CO. @ WHEATON, ILL. 
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problems .. 


begins on p. 46 

Another McGraw-Hill study in- 
dicates that expenditures for ad- 
vertising do not deviate widely 
over a 12-month period. In 1948, 
for example, there was a maximum 
deviation in expenditure of only 6%. 
(Business papers are the most sta- 
ble of all media in this respect.) 

Expenditures for the months of 
July and August were down slight- 
ly. If this is the case, and reader- 
ship shows no consistent seasonal 
downward trend, it would seem that 
advertising was doing a better than 
average job for these two months 

. as compared with the rest of the 


year. 


glad to see your piece 
‘reasing reading speeds (IM, Dec 
Noticed that Printers Ink also had an « 
ticle on it a week or so later. Both 
stories were interesting, and I’m glad t 
see the subject again getting well de 
served publicity. 
reading? 


What about “square span” 


I've been looking for some information 

n it . . but without much success. D 
you have anything in your files on the 
. Advertising Manager 


subject? . 


= “SQUARE SPAN” reading is based 
on the fact that our natural tend- 
ency is to see things both hori- 
zontally and vertically at the same 
time. It has been reported that the 
“square span” idea was_ brought 
forth by Robert B. Andrews in the 
late 1940’s when he was a student 
editor at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. 

The Texas Outlook, reporting on 
tests made at Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege. said that a majority of people 
could read “square span” at greater 
speeds than material printed in the 
conventiona! mannet 

Here’s how it work 

In Square 
Span 


each unit as a 
is read whole, 


not as 
separate words. 

A letter to Southern Methodist 
University or Texas A. & M. College 
should bring you additional infor- 
mation on the subject. ® 











Most manufacturers want to sell more in °54. But it looks like selling will be tougher and 


more competitive next year. Therefore each dollar invested in advertising must work harder and do its 
full part of the selling job. That’s why manufacturers and their advertising agencies are becoming more 


selective in the choice of advertising media. In the construction field, the overwhelming majority of 


Ad 
vertisers have demonstrated their preference for CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS. 


There is one sure and easy way to determine which magazine has the widest manufacturer following. 
Pick up any issue of C&E, turn to the Index to Advertisers, and count the companies that are spending 


money in the magazine. Every name is one vote of confidence, and you will find that most companies 


refer CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS, as shown by the fact that it carries more advertisers than 


any other monthly publication in the field. This is true month after month, our average for January 
through October of 1953 being 206 advertisers per issue. And as proof of advertiser satisfaction, 197 


of our ’53 advertisers have been with us 5 years or more — 69 of them consistently for 10 years or over. 


gades 
SSS 


ANON 


ws 





Contractors and 
Engineers 
marketplace of modern construction 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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FEBRUARY 





sell more chemicals raw materials 


to more process plants more times each year, 


SEPTEMBER OCTOBER NOVEMBER DECEMBER 


& 
3 
20 
27 


put your product data in Chemical Materials 
Catalog where users mean business 


all year long. Ask your Reinhold Catalog 


District Manager for all the facts. 


q°ika dc? 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS CATALOG 


SELLS CHEMICALS AND RAW MATERIALS S S 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Chicago * Buffalo « Los Angeles 
San Francisco * Seattle * Denver « Dallas 
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Advertiser forecast . . 


Manufacturers see more sales, 
bigger ad budgets in 1954 


Plan to spend 2.25% of sales on advertising 


What's Going To Happen? . . 
Industrial advertising agencies and pub- 
lishers don’t agree completely on what's 
likely to happen to sales and advertising 
in 1954. Detailed reports of surveys of 
their opinions, plus individual opinions of 
association heads in the field, begin here 
and continue through page 57. 

And for some words of caution about 
published forecasts see Top Management 
Forum on page 138. 





® THE MOST encouraging and most 
optimistic people in the industrial 
advertising world at the moment 
are the advertising managers and 
sales managers of the manufactur- 
ing companies. 

Most of them expect their sales to 
rise or hold level in 1954. They are 
much more optimistic about this 
than are their advertising agencies 
and the business publications in 
which they advertise. 

This is borne out by a mail and 
telephone survey conducted by In- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING. The survey 
covers the sales and advertising ex- 
pectations of 279 industrial adver- 
tisers, agencies and business pub- 
lications. In the survey, advertisers 
were asked whether they expected 
their sales to rise or fall in 1954. 
Agencies were asked whether they 
expected their clients’ sales to rise 
or fall. Business papers were asked 
the same question about their ad- 
vertisers’ sales. 


A similar question was asked 
about advertising appropriations for 
next year. 

The result is an interesting, three- 
way, crosscheck on the industrial 
sales and advertising picture in 
1954. 

Some 74% of industrial adver- 
tisers expected their sales to rise 
or stay level, as compared with only 
58° of agencies who expected their 
clients’ sales to rise or stay level, 
and 67% of business papers who ex- 
pected their advertisers’ sales to 
rise or stay level. 

The 74% 
includes 48° who said sales will 
rise and 26% 
hold level. 


tisers who said sales will rise was 


figure for advertisers 


who said sales will 


The number of adver- 


more than twice the number of 


agencies or business publications 
that expected sales rises. 

A heavy majority in all three 
groups . . advertisers, agencies and 
business publications 
advertising budgets to hold level or 
rise in 1954 as competition increases 
and sales become harder to close. 
Several agency executives, plus the 
head of one of the largest industrial 
agencies, believe that although 
many budgets have been set at rec- 
ord highs, many advertisers will re- 
examine them at mid-year and may 
do some slashing at that time. 


expected 


January - 1954 


Industrial Marketing 


These and other major findings of 
the survey are shown graphically 
in the chart on page 53. Details of 
the surveys of agencies and _ busi- 
ness publications are covered in 
separate stories on succeeding 
pages. 

The survey of industrial adver- 
tisers, which drew replies from ad- 
vertising managers and sales mana- 
gers of 101 companies, showed that 
only 13% of them planned to cut 
their budgets. About 49° planned 
to increase budgets and the re- 
mainder were holding level. 

The average appropriation was 
2.25% of 1953 sales, continuing the 
general budget trend of recent 
years. This compares with 2.28 
in 1953, 2.16% in 1952 and 2.04% in 
1949, as tabulated in similar IM sur- 
veys in those years. 

Advertisers planned to invest the 
heaviest share of their budgets in 
business publications, the 
showed. 


survey 


Advertisers were asked what per 
cent of their budgets would be al- 
located to each of nine classifica- 
tions of advertising and sales pro- 
motion media and activities. The 
replies showed that advertisers will 
invest an average of 49°% of their 
budgets in business paper advertis- 
ing, which headed the list. The 
average percentage of the budget to 
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be invested in each type of media 
was as follows: 

Business publications, 49°; ; prod- 
uct literature, 25°7; 
(magazines, radio, TV, etc.), 12%: 
exhibits and shows, 7°; publicity, 
1.5°,; point-of-sale (dealer) dis- 
plays, 2°,; films, 1°%; research and 
marketing studies, 1°; 
1.5%. 

The substantial backlogs of a year 
ago apparently still prevail. About 


consumer media 


other items, 


71°. of companies reported backlogs 
of orders, as compared with 75° of 
companies a year ago. The average 
backlog is 334 months this year, 
compared with three months a year 
ago. 

The number of advertisers who 
use the task force method of setting 
budgets (deciding the task to be 
done and spending accordingly) is 
on the increase. Whereas last year 
the largest group reported using the 
per-cent-of-sales method of budget 
setting, this year the task force 
method was the most used. Of 86 
companies that reported on their 
methods, 34 used the task force 
method, 30 used a per cent of sales, 
15 used a of both 
methods, and the remainder used 
miscellaneous other methods. 

Although about half of the agen- 
cies surveyed reported that their 
clients behind schedule in 
getting budget approvals, the ad- 
vertisers claimed to be in better 
shape. Of 83 advertisers reporting 
on this question, 36 said they were 
ahead of last year’s budget-setting 
time table, 24 said they were about 
even with last year and 23 said they 
were behind. 

The following tabulation shows 
the appropriations of each company 
listed in terms of per cent of sales. 


combination 


were 


Each company is listed by type of 
product man ifactured. 


Air Conditioning, 
Refrigeration, Heating 





Product 


Building Materials 


Chemicals, Coatings, Plastics 








Fasteners 


Heavy construction, mining, and 
materials handling equipment 
Aaterials handling equipment 

Fi 


Materials handling equipment 


wer industrial trucks 


» 
r 
I 
L 


ift trucks 


Metalworking Machinery 





Forge shop machinery, presses 
Machine tools 


Automatic punch presses 


Melting furnaces, ceramic kilns 
Machine tools 


Heavy machinery 


Machine tools 


Packaging Products 





Paper packaging materials 


essure-sensitive tapes 


Plant Maintenance Equipment 





Industrial cleaning machines and 


Power Plant Equipment 








Building materials 


Plywood, veneer, tile board 
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rasteners 
rasteners 


orrosion-resistant fasteners 


Fire Brick Products 


D 


Power transmission equipment 
Valves, fittings 


Power line equipment 


Processing Equipment 





Refract 


Institutional, Office 
Supplies 


Dairy, food processing machinery 
Abrasives 


y arc welding electrodes 


Raw Materials, Metal Products 





Machinery and Equipment for 


Special Industries 





Materials Handling 
Equipment 





Conveyors 

Tractor equipment, lift trucks 
Road equipment 

Metal conveyors 

Power transmission, materials 


handling equipment 


N Ww 


DO w 


Metal windows, doors, building 
materials 
Fabricated metal products 
minum 
Mechanics hand tools 
1 floats for valves 
car castings 
metals, alloys 
structural steel 
ores and metals 
ustrial ores and metals 
and alloy pressure vessels 
metals 
Yastings, welding rods 
Iron and steel 
Saws and tools 
Plumbing products 
Metals 
Ball bearings 


Special bronzes 


Safety Equipment 


NNN 


Noe 


Noo 





Head and eye protectors 
Industrial gas masks 











1954 Industrial Sales and Advertising Picture 


EXPECTED SALES 


Advertisers Agencies Business Papers 


48% 
SAY 
44% * 
take SAY 
LEVEL 




















Business papers also were cau- 
tious about advertisers’ sales. 
More said “down” than ’ = 


| se 
This is how 101 advertisers re- 


- plied when asked if they expected 
sales to rise, stay level or dip. 


But agencies are less optimistic. 
Largest group expect clients’ sales 
to drop. ‘up. 


AD BUDGETS 


Agencies Business Papers 


73% 
SAY 
uP 


Advertisers 




















coe 
Advertising sales managers of 


business papers confirmed the 
trend: budgets will go up. 


Agencies agreed . . only more so. 
Heavy preponderance of opinion 
was unqualified “up.” 


Big majority of industrial adver- 
tisers will maintain or increase 
advertising budgets. 
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Miscellaneous 





oO 


oO 


Oo 


5OoO OM 
Gs & 


Late returns 





The following listings are returns 
mailed to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING too 
late to be classified and tabulated. 
They are listed here as further in- 
formation for advertisers in these 
product fields. 


ts 
ana commercidi chain 
nents (loud speakers 
transformers, etc.) 


tion and materials 


Hot and Cold. . Keeping cool in warm 
surroundings, Frostie, the Mitchell snow- 
looks pleased at sales meeting of 
ll Mfg. Co. 


, Chicago, held at Miami. 
Frostie is a new dealer display for Mitchell 
v5 wat 


ditioning equipment. Miss Jet C 


Ilda Estevez. 
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Agency forecast . . 


Accounts increase budgets 
to avert sales drop in ’54 


® FEARFUL of a downward sales 
trend, most industrial advertisers 
are increasing their budgets to per- 
form a bigger selling job this year, 
a survey of agencies by INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING shows. 

About 130 agencies with indus- 
trial accounts participated in the 
survey of the 1954 business and ad- 
vertising picture. Of these, 42% 
said their clients expected a down- 
ward trend in sales, 36°. said their 
clients hoped sales would continue 
at an even level, and only 22° an- 
ticipated an increase in sales. 

Despite the figures showing most 
advertisers expect a downward 
trend in sales, most agencies re- 
ported their clients hope to hold 
their own, mostly by harder work. 

“Our clients expect a downward 
sales trend unless stopped by inten- 
efforts,” 
one agency head. And that seemed 
to sum it up for most of them. 


sified selling commented 


Advertising will be a major tool 
in this increased sales activity. 

An overwhelming majority of the 
96 out of 131 .. said 
clients were increasing their adver- 
tising budgets 
as 30%. 
10%, about the same as the average 


agencies 


some by as much 
The average increase was 


drop among the few agencies who 
reported lower client budgets. 


Budget-Setting Lags . . Many of 
apparently have 
attitude 
Forty-six per 
their 
usual 


the advertisers 
adopted a “wait and see” 
in their budgeting. 
cent of the agencies said 
clients behind their 
schedules in getting approval of 
their budgets, only 24% were ahead, 
and 30% were the same. 

Little change in the length of 
budget commitments was indicated, 
although there was a slight trend 
toward shorter-term contracts. 
Thirty-three per cent of the agen- 
cies said they were getting shorter- 
term budget commitments, 18% said 


were 


the trend was toward longer terms 
and 49% said there was no change. 
Nearly all of the agencies reported 
their clients budgeted a year in ad- 
vance. 

There was a slight trend toward 
concentration in fewer publications, 
but most of the agencies reported 
past policies in this respect re- 
mained in effect. Only 12% of the 
agencies said clients were spreading 
their ads out in more publications, 
35° said there was a trend toward 
concentration in fewer publications 
and 53% said no trend was indi- 
cated. 


More Big Space .. Advertisers 
apparently place hope in big space 
campaigns as opposed to small 
Only 7% of the agencies re- 
ported more small space campaigns 
among their clients, 48% said there 
was a trend toward big space and 
45° said they could see no trend. 

The agencies report advertising is 
expected to bear more of the actual 
burden of selling this year. Prac- 
tically all of the agencies said ads 
will concentrate on “hard selling” 
rather than “prettiness” or on “in- 
stitutional” advertising. 

Hard working copy that will show 
new uses for products or hit new 
markets is high in the minds of ad- 
vertisers. Sixty-five per cent of the 
reported there were 
marked changes in copy approaches. 
Only 35% said there was no change. 

The industrial advertisers also are 
looking to color to inject new life 
into their advertising. Fifty-four 
per cent of the agencies reported 
increased use of color, 33%, reported 
no change in use of color and 13% 
said the trend was away from color. 

Repeated use of the same ads in 
1954 also was indicated by the sur- 
vey. Seventy-seven per cent of the 
agencies reported an increase in re- 
petition of ads. Only 23% said there 
was no change in the number of re- 
peated ads. cs 


space. 


agencies 











How 1954 looks to me 


By William C. Sproull . . president, National Industrial Advertisers Associ 


1dvertising, Burroughs Corp., Detroit. 


® WHILE THE economists and fore- 
casters are analyzing the danger 
signals on the horizon, and trying 
to agree on a name for the possible 
“recession” or “adjustment” as well 
as the extent of the possible “dip” 
in consumer purchases and capital 
expenditures, it is heartening to 
learn that so many industrial lead- 
ers are recognizing the importance 
of returning in 1954 to creative sell- 
ing. Reconversion plans of many 
include prompt action to reconvert 
the “order-taking” departments of 
the lush sellers’ market into aggres- 
sive sales departments capable of 
meeting the new buyers’ market. 
And that is all to the good. The 
return to aggressive selling presents 
an opportunity as well as a chal- 
lenge to marketing men to work 
together as a “marketing team” to 
integrate market research, product 
development, sales training, sales 
promotion, advertising and creative 
salesmanship. The extent they 
work together and employ all the 


marketing “tools” will mark the 


extent to which they will be able 
to cushion the shock or write new 
sales records in the face of a mild 
recession or “rolling adjustment.” 
Nowhere is this more important 
than in the industrial field. Indus- 
trial advertising integrated with 
creative selling, and _ intelligently 
used to move goods to and within 
industry, can be a most important 
factor in maintaining capital ex- 
penditures for plant expansion and 
factory modernization. And if ex- 
penditures for these purposes can 
be maintained within at least a few 
percentage points of the all-time 
high of $27.8 billion invested in 
1953, employment will be adequate 
to insure continuation of consumer 
purchasing at a level that will make 
possible the purchase of “wants” as 
well as actual “needs.” That mar- 
gin of difference between the pur- 
chase of “wants” and “needs,” mar- 
keters agree, is necessary if pro- 
duction is to be maintained at a 
level high enough for a stabilized 
economy. 2 


Business paper forecast . . 


. . see advertisers’ sales dip 


™ THE CRYSTAL BALL is murky for 
advertising sales managers of the 
nation’s business publications, so far 
as the 1954 advertising and sales 
picture is concerned. 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING contacted 
48 such ad sales managers to find 
out their views and those of their 
advertisers concerning prospects for 
this year. 

One of the questions asked was: 
“Are most of your advertisers ex- 
pecting an upward or downward 
sales trend in 1954?” 


One answer was: “You tell me.” 

And so it went. Sixteen of the 
business publications said their ad- 
vertisers were expecting a drop in 
sales this year. But 11 said their 
advertisers expected sales to in- 
crease, and 13 said sales were ex- 
pected to remain even. Eight didn’t 
know. 

If a trend in industrial sales can 
be detected, it must be downward. 

There were wide differences, too, 
in the publications’ reports of their 
advertisers’ appropriations for the 


hig TV set (MPROWES WITH AGE 


Different .. This ad of Rauland Corp., 
TV tube manufacturer, gets attention be 
cause it's different. J { collage, in- 
cluding string, buttons and cotton, makes 
the ad stand conventional 


11C 


ctrical Merchandis 


News, Mart, P. F. 
ceedings of the 
Radio News 


iT T 
i 


Tele-Tech. 


year. But it appears about twice 
as many advertisers are increasing 
their outlay for advertising as are 
decreasing such appropriations. 

Twenty-two of the publications 
said their advertisers were increas- 
ing appropriations the increases 
ranging from 2% to 20%, most of 
them 10%. Eleven reported de- 
creases in e¢ppropriations, from 
1.5% to 17%. Fifteen said there 
was no change in their advertiseis’ 
appropriations. 

One advertising sales manager 
said business conditions and pros- 
pects have tended to depress some 
budgets. 

“On the other hand,” he said, 
“there are manufacturers who rec- 
ognize the competitive nature of the 
year ahead and who have increased 
their schedules, some very much 
so,” 

The uncertainty of what 1954 
holds has caused many advertisers 
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to hold back in their advertising 
budget approval. On this point, 
most of the sales managers agreed. 
Only nine of them said their ad- 
vertisers were ahead of last year 
in budget approval, 23 said their 
advertisers were behind last year, 
and 16 said their advertisers were 
conforming to previous schedules. 
Generally, the managers 
agreed there was no trend toward 
changing the length of budget com- 
mitments. All but 16 of the sales 
managers said they could see no 
trend. Of the 16 who saw a change, 
13 said it was toward shorter-term 
commitments, and three said it was 
toward longer terms. All of the 
publications said their advertisers 
budgeted one year in advance. 


sales 


More Concentrating .. There is 
a decided trend toward advertisers 
concentrating in fewer publications, 
according to the sales managers. 
Only four of them said their ad- 
vertisers were spreading out into 
more publications, while 31 said ad- 
vertisers were concentrating in few- 
er publications. Thirteen said there 
was no change. 

Big space campaigns will be the 
thing this year, most of the sales 
managers said. Only six reported 
more small space campaigns, while 
22 reported more big space cam- 
paigns, and 20 could see no change. 

More color,’ too, is forecast, 24 
of the sales managers said, while 
only four detected a trend away 
from color. Twenty said there was 
no trend, either toward more color 
or away from it. 

More than two-thirds of the sales 
managers said there were changes 
in their advertising copy approach. 
However, the other one-third said 
there were marked copy changes, 
mostly toward more “real selling” 
copy. 

Advertisers also will lean more 
heavily this year upon repetition of 
their ads to sell their products. 
Twenty-seven of the publications 
said their advertisers were asking 
that more of their ads be repeated. 
The other 21 publications said they 
could detect no trend. 

The sales managers voted over- 
whelmingly . . 42 to 6 . . that their 
advertisers definitely felt a need 
for harder selling this year. And 
29 of them said this attitude already 
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was being reflected in their adver- 
tising programs. 


Programs Tighter . . Some of 
these program changes are toward 
harder selling copy, tighter pro- 
grams and more thorough analysis, 
closer examination of objectives and 
of media to accomplish them, and 
closer integration of the advertis- 


ing program with selling plans. 

Several of the sales managers 
commented on the fact that 1954 
will be our first peacetime year 
since 1950. And, significantly, most 
of them were optimistic about it. 

As one put it: “Hurray! Back 
to a normal, peacetime year with 
competition in selling and produc- 
ing. Let’s go!” 





"54 export budgets to level off; 


See more expenditures for direct mail, TV, radio 


® LATIN AMERICA will continue to 
receive the bulk of United States 
industrial advertising export dollars 
during 1954. 

A survey among leading export 
agencies conducted by INDUSTRIAL 
MarKETING indicates that little 
change is contemplated by their 167 
leading clients selling to overseas 
markets. Budgets will remain sub- 
stantially the same . . with slight in- 
creases to meet rate rises . . as they 
were in the year just closed. 

While business publications will 
continue to form the backbone of 
export advertising campaigns, in- 
roads will be made by other types 
of media, it is indicated. Russell T. 
Gray Inc., for example, reports that 
expenditures for direct mail adver- 
tising will be “somewhat higher 
than in 1953,” while Grant Adver- 
tising says that both radio and tele- 
vision will be getting “a more sub- 
stantial share” of the advertising 
dollar spent outside of the United 
States. 

Chemicals and heavy machinery 
head the list of those products 
which will be pushed most strongly 
through advertising in overseas 
markets. Petroleum products, trans- 
portation equipment, steel, iron, 
aluminum, construction and engi- 
neering equipment, plastics and 
electronic equipment, as in previous 
years, will also come in for consid- 
erable promotional backing. 


Budget Boosts for Oil? . . While 
indications are that most products 


will be allotted budget sums com- 
parable to 1953 expenditures, IM 
has learned from a reliable source 
that some petroleum product or- 
ganizations are seriously consider- 
ing increased efforts, with parallel 
higher appropriations for overseas 
advertising. 

In some quarters, as much as a 
20°. drop is freely predicted in the 
export of lubricants unless such ad- 
ditional advertising and sales pro- 
motion effort is undertaken. Crude 
oil stocks in the Middle East, now 
at a new high since the end of 
World War II, are readily available 
to European refineries, and_ in- 
creased competition for American 
products is foreseen from English, 
French and Italian refineries. Rec- 
ord-breaking investments in Latin 
American refineries and processing 
plants must be protected, it is be- 
lieved in these quarters, by con- 
siderably increased promotional ac- 
tivity. 

With this possible exception, how- 
ever, leading agencies are agreed 
that advertising budgets in overseas 
markets for 1954 will remain sub- 
stantially unchanged. 


Price Becomes Vital . . Fred 
Adams, president, G. M. Basford 
Co., believes that “Latin America 
represents an important market po- 
tential. However,’ he adds, “the 
United States has trading problems 
in this part of the world. For ex- 
ample, we face stiff competition for 











the first time since World War II 
from such nations as France and 
Japan. As a result, price is now a 
very critical sales factor.” 

Suggesting that space advertising 
in native language publications is 
the most effective way of reaching 
the export market, Mr. Adams 
points up the advisability of con- 
sulting local dealers on the media 
list to be used by offering them a 
selection of publications. 


Four Do's for 1954. .-For “getting 
maximum mileage out of export ad- 
vertising in 1954,” he further rec- 
ommends that advertisers: 

1. Merchandise campaigns thor- 
oughly at the dealer level through 
reprints, counter-cards, displays, 
signs, give-away gifts, etc. 

2. Write informative, and if nec- 
essary, lengthier copy. 

3. Repeat export ads more fre- 
quently than domestic ads to amor- 
tize higher production costs and to 
meet earlier closing dates. 

4. Avoid cliches and clever head- 
lines which may bear no resem- 
blance to the English original after 
translation into a foreign language. 

Harvey A. Scribner, president, 
Russell T. Gray Inc., believes that 
“export advertising and sales plans 
for 1954 seem to be on more solid 
ground than ever before. Most 
companies,” he reports, “are taking 
more serious views toward the de- 
velopment of overseas business. 
Part of this, of course, is due to the 
return of buyers’ markets, which 
behooves sellers to look for orders 
outside the continental limits of the 
United States. In spite of tough 
foreign competition,’ Mr. Scribner 
concludes, ‘overseas markets are 
being looked upon as having an in- 
creasingly important long range po- 
tential.” 

A similar viewpoint is expressed 
by Frederick E. Spence, vice-presi- 
dent, international division, Grant 
Advertising, Inc.: “It is becoming 
increasingly evident that U. S. in- 
dustrialists are becoming more and 
more conscious of the necessity to 
advertise and publicize their serv- 
ices and products abroad. This con- 
sciousness will undoubtedly be ac- 
celerated in 1954.” 


More for Japan . . Still another 
who voices a similar opinion is 


Robert H. Otto, head of the agency 
bearing his name. :“We do not feel 
the peak of export requirements 
for American industrial goods has 
yet been reached. In Latin America 
great expansion is looked for in 
such dollar-free markets as Mexico, 
Puerto Rico and Venezuela. Japan 
will almost certainly require in- 
creased industrial imports and 


as in 1953 . . it is likely that more 
than half of the imports in most 
categories will be from the United 
States. 

“The volume of business in Europe 
should hold up well in 1954 al- 
though we can expect a continued 
increase of competition for the 
European industrial market for 
German suppliers.” 





By Harvey Conover. . 
and president, Conover-Mast Pub] 


™ THE ECONOMIC SKY is never com- 
pletely cloudless, and, as we enter 
1954, there are the inevitable gray 
spots . . uncomfortably high farm 
surpluses, federal budget-balancing 
trouble, sharp expansion in con- 
sumer credit, to mention some of 
them. 

But the low pressure areas, to 
my mind, are more than counter- 
balanced by the fair weather in- 
dicators. Let us examine a few of 
them: 

1. At the year end the Federal 
Reserve Board’s industrial produc- 
tion index stood at about 235 (1935- 
39 average equals 100). This signifi- 
cant yardstick is expected to aver- 
age about 220 for 54, which is only 
6% below ’53’s all-time high. 

2. The joint forecast of the De- 
partments of Labor and Commerce 
is that ‘54 will be a $34 billion con- 
struction year. This is within 2° 
of °53’s record-breaking $34.7 bil- 
lion. 

3. Automotive output in °53 also 
exceeded that of all previous years, 
and the most pessimistic estimate 
made by any of the motor car man- 
ufacturers places °54 within 10° 
of last year. 

4. Counterbalancing the high 
point that credit has 
reached is the enormous and un- 
precedented savings 
bank deposits. People have money 
and they will spend it. As Marcus 
Nadler, the noted economist, says, 
“The American econemy is dynam- 


consumer 


increase in 


chairman, National Business Publications, 
iblications, New York. 


ic. It is based on a rapidly grow- 
ing population with a steadily ris- 
ing standard of living. The mode 
of life of the people is constantly 
changing, thus creating new wants 
and desires.” This is another way 
of saying that yesterday’s luxury is 
today’s necessity. (Note: the big 
manufacturers of home appliances 
look for a sharp increase in con- 
sumer buying.) 

5. Few people realize how rapidly 
our population is expanding. The 
present rate of gain indicates that 
from 1950 to 1975 the population 
will gain 69,000,000. This means a 
market expansion of close to 50%. 

6. But the gain will be 
greater than population growth 
alone suggests. There are also the 
new needs created by population 
shifts. People and plants and 
stores are moving from the con- 
gested cities into the suburbs and 
countryside. If is estimated that 
close to a fifth of the population 
shifts from one location to ancther 
each year. This factor alone is a 
major market accelerant. 

We have just seen the close of 


even 


the greatest year, from an economic 
viewpoint, in the country’s history. 
It would be idle to suppose that 
each succeeding year will surpass 
the last. There will be fluctuations. 
But the indications are that the 
downswings will be minor. To sum 
up, while 54 may not top ’53, it 
looks like a year of outstanding 
prosperity. e 
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New Product Bows. . Harnischfeger cc 


the Model 55 and run some announcement 


uld have simply called its new crane (above 


But that wasn’t enough and wasn't the 


Wire 


Instead, product was named 


Mite, pushed by this trade char 


Harnischfeger's new truck crane gets a name and a symbol.. 


Teasers, cigars, merry-go-round 


introduce the Miti-Mite 


By George L. Staudt Advertisi 


® iF you should ask 100 different 
advertising men what they mean by 
merchandising, you may get 100 dif- 
ferent answers. Probably none will 
be the simple dictionary definition of 
trading. George Burton Hotchkiss 
in his book, “An Outline of Adver- 
tising,” said: 

“Merchandising may cover all ac- 
tivities used by advertising men, 
which are neither advertising nor 
personal selling, but are aimed to 


Chicago In- 
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make these forms of effort more 
effective.” 

The case history I am going to 
discuss will inform you about all 
of the activities we used to intro- 
duce a new product. 

Early in 1952, the advertising de- 
partment of the Harnischfeger Corp. 
was presented with this problem: 

1. How to introduce the new 
P&H seven-ton truck crane in the 
highly competitive construction 
equipment market. 

2. How to obtain strong distribu- 


Carousel . . Miti-Mite mounted on 


ret, went t dealer >onventions 


tion among existing dealers. 

This truck crane is designed for 
odd jobs in construction and mate- 
rials handling . . jobs too small for 
the efficient use of large equipment 
and too large for hand labor. It is 
convertible for use as a_ shovel, 
crane, trench hoe, clamshell, drag- 
line or magnet crane, with simplified 
front-end attachments to handle a 
wide variety of work at low cost. 
This machine is a seven-ton truck 
crane or an 11 cubic foot shovel. 

This machine is a real dealer’s 
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Teaser .. Quarter-page teaser ads ran 


in 25 business papers to launch campaign. 


Cigars for New ‘Baby’ . . Nothing was left 
LA 


luding “birth” 


nouncements with 


cigars (with ‘’Miti-Mite” ci jar pand) mr 


this merchandising drive, in- 


1ailed to dealers. 


..and a complete merchandising program gets under way 
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METE-METE Bd ee 
beilt by ab. Sans 


DEALER’S NAME and ADDRESS 


Dealer Help. . 


placing ads like this. 


Color plates went t 


lealers for 


item. However, in order to obtain 
strong distribution, of the type 
sought, it would be necessary to 
prevail upon P&H dealers to drop 
proved, profit-making, competitive 
lines in favor of this new machine. 
Harnischfeger had not previously 
had a model of this size so most of 
our dealers were handling a com- 
petitive machine. 


Get It Known Fast . . The job 
assigned to advertising was to work 


closely with the sales department 


HARNISCHFEGER 


cosee ns stee 


Se wot 


Selling Copy .. Tw 


cations a month after teaser ads appeared. 


to present this new machine in a 
way that would: 

get the machine known 
throughout the construction, road- 
building and allied markets as fast 
as possible. 

. generate enthusiasm through- 
out our sales organization and the 
dealer organizations as fast as 
possible. 

In the P&H line this machine 
would ordinarily be known as the 
Model 55. However, we felt that 
the machine was destined for a 


lor spread and full 


pages started running in business aii 


Ads showed product in use, product features. 


great career and should not have 
two-digit number for a 
The Model 55 should be 
appropriate name. The 
call for a name went out to our 
own people and to the agency. 
Over 100 names were reviewed and 
it was finally decided this little, 
powerful machine would be named 
the “Miti-Mite.’ The new name 
really rang the bell. Before the 
first machine was off the production 
line our dealers and _ prospective 
customers were asking about the 
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a mere 
handle. 


given an 








“Miti-Mite.” 

Now the machine had a name. 
But this machine deserved more 
than just a name. To focus atten- 
tion on the product and to insure 
faster recognition, we decided we 
needed a trade character with bulg- 
ing biceps and a construction work- 
er’s hat. Miti-Mite began to take 
shape from a ball of clay and soon 
we had a likable little character 
that won acceptance 
from our entire organization. 

Miti-Mite was photographed in 
different poses and the photographs 
of this clay figure have been used 
in our advertising and promotion 
material. Even the nameplate on 
the side of each machine readily 
identifies the Miti-Mite in the minds 
of our dealers, customers and pros- 


unanimous 


pects. 


Teasers for a Start .. In June 
1952, the career of Miti-Mite was 
launched with quarter-page black 
and white “teaser” ads which ap- 
peared in 25 national and regional 
construction, contracting and road- 
building publications. These ads 
appeared in two or three places in 
the same issue of each magazine. 
No descriptive copy or illustration 
of the equipment was shown 

merely the Miti-Mite character and 
two words, “Here soon!” The 
Harnischfeger name appeared in 
small type beneath the figure. 

To arouse interest and pave the 
way for the complete dealer pro- 
gram which followed, a “birth an- 
nouncement” (complete with cigar) 
was mailed to everyone in the P&H 
dealer organization. Both the an- 
nouncement and the cigar band 
bore illustrations, in color, of Miti- 
Mite. 

A month after the “teaser” ads 
appeared, full-page, two-color ads 
appeared in key national and re- 
gional publications, continuing 
through succeeding months. These 
were “selling” ads . . showing the 
product in use stressing 100% 
automotive design . . fast, easy 
mounting on any suitable truck . . 
simplified maintenance and many 
other important features. The Miti- 
Mite character was prominently 
displayed in all ads. The ad which 
appeared in the regional construc- 
tion magazines carried dealer list- 
ings. Because of the wide applica- 
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tion of Miti-Mite and to reach man- 
agement in all fields where Miti- 
Mite could possibly serve, a two- 
page ad in color appeared in a na- 
tional business publication. 


Ads at Your Doorstep. . In what 
may have been the first use of full- 
page newspaper advertisements to 
reach a selected audience concern- 
ing construction equipment, we ad- 
vertised Miti-Mite in two-color 
pages in a number of metropolitan 
dailies. These were timed to ap- 
pear during national conventions of 
important industries, with 
morning “door-step” delivery to the 
room of everyone registered for the 


early 


convention. 
As a follow-up, a cartoon self- 


in many Industries... 


a great hand 
to get things done! 


HARMISCHEFEGER 
2S? CORPORATION 


Big .. Ad in Chicago Tribune ran during 
Associated Equipment Distributors meeting 
mailer, bearing a full-size reprint of 
each newspaper ad was sent to all 
persons who had attended that par- 
ticular convention, and to the 
Harnischfeger mailing list. 

All possible selling aids were giv- 
en to the distributors and the sales 
force. This included mailings of 
folders and a broadside to all known 
prospects color plates for the 
dealers’ use in placing ads, over 
their signatures, in regional publica- 
tions .*. and special circulars em- 
phasizing Miti-Mite’s versatility in 
mounting on various types of trucks. 

The 22x34” broadside, in color, 
doubled both as a direct mail piece 
and a king-sized poster for dealers’ 
showrooms and for window dis- 
plays. 


A special dealer’s sales kit was 
furnished, complete with a letter of 
instructions for its use. The kit 
contained salesmen’s lapel buttons 
(which also were popular with cus- 
tomers and children), gummed la- 
bels for letterheads and envelopes, 
and heavy cardboard cut-outs, in 
two sizes, punched or easel- 
equipped, for showroom or counter 
use . . all of them featuring the 
Miti-Mite character with appro- 
priate slogans or sales messages. 
In addition, the kit contained sample 
dealer ads and publicity releases 
for presentation by the dealer to 
his local editors. Since then bal- 
loons have been used. 


Industrial Merry-Go-Round . . 
Complete Miti-Mite 
mounted on a turret, minus the 


uppers, 


boom and truck, were made avail- 
able for dealer and convention dem- 
Special literature urged 
dealers to make use of this operat- 
ing sales promotion aid. 

Harnischfeger salesmen assisted 
dealers in setting up this Miti-Mite 
“Merry-Go-Round,” and_ offered 
them tips on its most effective use. 

The “Merry-Go-Round” has been 
used at the Tulsa Oil Show, the 
International Trade Exposition in 
Toronto, a number of state and 
county fairs, and at many dealers’ 
showrooms. A souvenir operator’s 
card is given to each person operat- 
ing the Miti-Mite in its revolving 
motions. 

Geared to this dealer and prospect 
program, a series of merchandising 
and incentive bulletins were mailed 
to the Harnischfeger sales force and 
to our dealers’ salesmen. 

At the same time, we obtained 
excellent editorial coverage in na- 
tional, regional and foreign publica- 
tions in the fields concerned with 
news releases and photographs. 

We were very pleased with the 
results of this entire program. Deal- 
er enthusiasm ran high. Immedi- 
ately 85°% of the P&H dealers ap- 
proached cooperated. Now all of 
our dealers are selling the Miti- 
Mite a large percent of them 
converted from very competitive 
lines. 

In the first ten months of this 
campaign 258 Miti-Mites were de- 
livered and kept us at production 
capacity. 


onstration. 








Largest 
Percentage of Largest 
Subscription Net Paid 
Renewals Circulation 


Recognized 
Loft relate! | 
WeYool-Vadal le) 


Largest 
Advertising 
Volume 


To sell a good share of the 1954 marine market, multiply your contacts 
among key buying groups with the help of Marine Engincering’s industry 
leadership. 

M.E. will give you the largest net paid circulation in its field — 32 per cent 
more than in 1952... largest paid coverage of key marine men. . . coverage 
of all operators of propelled vessels of 100 tons or more, plus a large pro- 
portion of other operators... nearly twice as much paid circulation among 
naval architects and marine engineers as the second marine paper . . 
60 per cent more circulation among chief engineers and licensed assistants 
than the second marine magazine. 

M.E. will give you the prestige of its editorial breadth, engineering 
authority and editorial leadership. It will place you in company with the 
greatest group of marine supplier advertisers — who placed 48 per cent 
more advertising pages in Marine Engineering during 1953 than in any 
other marine business paper. 

Write for free booklet “Selling the 1954 Marine Market.” 


The 1954 Marine Catalog 

will give you coverage for 

a whole yéar of all the im- @ t ' 

portant marine buying i 

groups. ‘This standard 

product catalog features ENGINEERI NG 
six big reference sections. 

Sell the marine market ‘ 

with your product story ° te . : 
commen at the sony = A Simmons Boardman Tt elikdehateti 
buying action through the 

1954 pve Closing date 30 Church Street, New York 7 


. . 
February 1, 1954. NEWYORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND = DALLAS-—— WASHINGTON D C LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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WABASH RIVER — $67,000,000 The Public Serv- 


ice Company of Indiana, Inc. has this plant 
under construction near Terre Haute, Ind. When 
completed in 1955, at a cost of $67,000,000, it 
will feed through two 100-mile, 230,000-volt cir- 
cuits into re-transmission stations at Kokomo and 
Columbus, Indiana. 


OHIO RIVER — $55,000,000 This is the Indiana 
& Michigan Company’s new Tanners Creek 
Plant showing construction under way on a third 
200,000-kw steam-electric turbine generating 
unit. When completed in 1954, this plant will 
have a capacity of 500,000 kw, consisting of two 
150,000-kw units and the 200,000-kw unit now 
under construction. 








Expansion of the electric power industry is almost unbelievable. Since 1945 it has 


spent more than $16 billion for new construction. And yet, 1954 will be another 
multi-billion dollar construction year. 


This tremendous expansion is the result of vastly increased demands for more 
power. In 1945 the industry was serving about 35 million customers. Today it is 


serving about 50 million customers. 


Sales are up, too. In 1945 a domestic consumer used about 1200 kilowatt hours. 
Today he is using almost 2200 kilowatt hours. 


This kind of action means business to the suppliers of materials and equipment. 
The electric power industry is a huge market. It is a growing market. 

How do you sell it? What does it buy? Who does the buying? How do you reach 
the buyers? These are questions Electric Light and Power can answer for you. 
Electric Light and Power is the only magazine serving the electric power industry 
exclusively. It reaches the key men — the buyers — in every leading power company 
in the nation. More than 50% of these men have been reading this magazine for 
more than ten years. 

If you are looking for more sales it will pay you to look to the electric power in- 
dustry. One of our representatives will be glad to give you the complete story about 
this expanding industry and tell you how to get a share of this great market. 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE SERVING THE ELECTRIC POWER INDUSTRY EXCLUSIVELY 


CHICAGO 11, ILL. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
22 East Huron Street 101 Park Avenue 
WHitchall 4-0868 MUrray Hill 3-0256 
Walter J. Stevens J. H. Thomson 

G. E. Williams W. A. Clabault 


CLEVELAND 15, OHIO WEST COAST — 

1836 Euclid Avenue McDonaLp-THOMPSON 
PRospect 1-0505 San Francisco, Seattle 
John E. MacArthur Los Angeles, Dallas 








Teasers introduce the Miti-Mite . . : 


$30 Per Inquiry . . During the 
same period we received 1,140 ad- 
vertising inquiries at the home of- 
fice. This was not counting the in- 
quiries sent direct to our branch 


offices and to our dealers. The cost 
of just the inquiries to the home 
office was less than $30 per inquiry. 

I hardly need to add that we are 
very proud of Miti-Mite. He has 





A station wagon helps carry 


honors to IM’s adman of year 


Speeds back photos, job data for multiple-page ads 


® YOU DON’T GET a good industrial 
someone involved in 
creating it gets off the seat of his 
pants. 

Joe Serkowich, advertising man- 
ager, LeTourneau-Westinghouse 
Co., Peoria, IIll., took that credo so 
that he persuaded the 
company to purchase a Ford station 
wagon last January to carry Le- 
Tourneau admen away from their 
swivel chairs and into the field fast- 
er and farther than ever before. 

Mr. Serkowich had his staff take 
turns at making three-week junkets 
in the station wagon to customer 
operations. In nine months they 
covered 45,000 miles and brought 
back photographs and job data on 
170 different customer operations in 
which LeTourneau-Westinghouse 
earthmoving equipment was used. 
The material was turned over to the 
agency, the Andrews 
Agency, Milwaukee, to whip into 
one of industrial advertising’s out- 
standing campaigns. It has won 
highest from INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING S Copy Chasers who, on 
the basis of the campaign, have 
named Joe Serkowich the “Indus- 
trial Advertising Man of the Year.” 
(see Copy Chasers, page 91). 

How did the idea for the cam- 
paign arise? Says Mr. Serkowich: 

“We have some 18 or 20 major 
products to merchandise and it is 
difficult to talk about each product 
and obtain any continuity in the 
monthly publications. This, coupled 
with a desire to improve the reader- 
ship of our ads, led us to look 
around for some new technique. 
The pictorial type was worked up.” 

In a test ad in Construction Meth- 


ad_ unless 


seriously 


company’s 


honors 
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Serkowich 


ods, the company ran a four-page 
pictorial type with striking results. 
Readership shot upward. Whereas 
formerly the company pushed one 
piece of equipment in a two-page, 
two-color ad (and it might be five 
months before this type of equip- 
ment for this type of buyer was ad- 
vertised again), now one ad talked 
about five or six or seven pieces of 
equipment in four-page, black-and- 
white ads. 

“Covering that many items in 
each ad .. with each item covered 
in an on-the-job photo with accom- 
panying job data meant that 
every ad soaked up material at a 
terrific rate,’ Mr. Serkowich said. 

In the test ad, 11 different jobs 
were illustrated, five nations were 
represented, six markets covered. 
Climatic conditions of the actual job 
operations described ranged from 
150° heat to sub-zero temperatures. 


been a wonderful inquiry getter. 
In fact, a number of pieces of mail 
have been addressed to Miti-Mite. 
Miti-Mite is helping our dealers 
daily. He has been a terrific addi- 


tion to our sales force. 


Materials handled included rock, 
gravel, coal, clay and sand. 

Did all this confuse the reader 
and scare him away? The ad 
achieved a Readex score of 72%. 

In 1953, LeTourneau-Westing- 
house ran seven of these multiple- 
page pictorial-type ads. Of these 
six were first in readership (Read- 
ex) among earthmoving and con- 
struction equipment ads in Con- 
struction Methods, and the seventh 
ranked second in the issue in which 
it appeared. 

From Tanks to Tournapulls . . 
The man behind the campaign, 
quiet-spoken, 39-year-old Joe Ser- 
kowich, is one who reversed the 
usual process and left a job as an 
agency vice-president and ended up 
in a manufacturer’s advertising de- 
partment. Mr. Serkowich was a 
vice-president of Hosler Advertis- 
ing, Peoria agency, when World 
War II interrupted, and he served 
with the Chinese American Tank 
Group in Burma. By war’s end he 
was an Ordnance Maintenance officer 
in the China Theater with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. He returned 
to become supervisor of export ad- 
vertising of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
and joined LeTourneau in 1948 as 
assistant advertising manager. He 
became advertising manager in 1950. 

Since then he and his company 
have won a flock of advertising 
honors. He was named “Outstand- 
ing Young Advertising Man of 1952” 
by the Association of Advertising 
Men of New York. Other awards 
include the Topper award and two 
others from NIAA, second place and 
a “top ten” citation in the annual 
Putman competition to prove results 
of industrial advertising, Associated 
Business Publications’ award of 
merit, and two “best of industry” 
awards from the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertisers Association. 

Chances are that the industrial 
advertising world will hear more of 
Joe Serkowich. LJ 

















The seal on this insurance contract symbolized the seller’s stature and 
integrity. To business insurance companies today, the name “Business 
Week” has a similar connotation — providing assurance that their 
advertising dollars are well invested in its pages. 


REASON: Business Week is read by a highly concentrated audience 
of Management Men. They are the key executives who make or influ- 
ence important buying decisions for their firms, including the selection 
of insurance essential for protection against loss. 


RESULT: During the past 15 years leading business insurance firms 
have placed 1,304 advertising pages in Business Week ...more than 
they have placed in any other general-business or news magazine. 
These and other advertisers to executives in business and industry have 
the constant assurance that Business Week produces high sales returns 
per advertising dollar. That is why — 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


DOCUMENT COURTESY INSURANCE SOCIETY OF N. ¥ 


Seal Of Assurance 








These Insurance Companies Reach Their 


Management Prospects Through Business Week 


American [nternational 
Underwriters Corp. 
American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Co. 
American Surety Co. 
of New York 
Commercial Credit Co. 
American Credit 
Indemnity Co. 
Employers Mutual Liability 


Insurance Co. of Wisconsin 


Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of tke U. S. 


Hardware Mutuals 


Hartford Fire Insurance Co 
(Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity Co. 


p 





The Home Insurance Co. 


Insurance Co. of 
North America 


Johnson & Higgins 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Co 
Marine Office of America 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Co 


New England Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
New York Life Insurance Co 
Travelers Insurance Co 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
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Survey Reveals Amazing Proportion of 
Orders Resulting from Inquiries Produced 
by Industry's ang 





Conover Mast 


PURCHASING 





The research department of 
CONOVER-MAST PURCHASING 
DIRECTORY recently conducted a 
nation-wide survey to determine the 
proportion of inquiries produced 

by C-MPD which resulted in actual 
orders. Questionnaires were sent to 
1,450 names selected from the 
C-MPD latest inquiry file. 


Here are the Results 


The 817 users who responded to the 
questionnaire reported that of the 
4,541 inquiries which they sent to 
companies listed in CONOVER- MAST 
PURCHASING DIRECTORY, 2,575 or- 
The C-MPD representative in your area will gladly give ders were placed. In the case of 
you a more detailed report of this survey, and at the 1,783 of these orders, the amount of 
same time show you how your company, too, can re- business was specified—and it 


ceive orders and buying inquiries through the CONOVER- 
MAST PURCHASING DIRECTORY. totalled $3,392,187.21. 


WRITE TODAY 


oewaweweawaaeata 


CONOVER-MAST PURCHASING DIRECTORY GIVES 
YOU 60% MORE MANUFACTURING CIRCULATION 


Conover-Mast icine aiga Total Circulation 
PURCHASING DIRECTORY [MMs as EES 


THOMAS’ 21,000 ABC 
737 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILL, REGISTER me 7.083 Dec. 1952 


MANUFACTURING CIRCULATION as ALL omuer{ | 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 











SECRET 


To Make You Read. . Inviting cover for Tracerlab reports to customers, including 


armed services, is standardized but flexible. 


Secret, restricted labels ca 


Tracerlab dresses up reports 
to customers inexpensively 


Advertising Manager ° 


By Philip Brady 


Does your company ever perform research 
or offer recommendations on _ engineer- 
ing service jobs that involve submitting 
written reports to customers? Chances are, 
it does. Then see how Tracerlab dressed 
its reports in attractive, functional covers 
at low cost. 





® ABOUT A YEAR ago Tracerlab’s as- 
sociate director of research ad- 
mitted, in all modesty, that what we 
put into our reports was top-flight, 
but the way we wrapped them up 
with purchased covers and type- 
written, pasted labels was enough to 
keep anyone from looking inside. 

He was referring to the written 
reports that our company prepares 
on research conducted for clients, 
including the armed services. 

What he wanted, he said, was a 
cover that would not be a disgrace 
to Tracerlab and yet would not look 
as though we had poured all the 
money received for a given contract 


into preparing the report. 


Drape Shape . . With that com- 
ment as a guide we designed a cov- 
er that has since proved to give us 
flexibility, custom-built 

and _ plenty 


complete 


appearance of good 


cerlatl 


looks. We got the reet pleat and 
the drape shape for the cost of a 
sack suit. 

Other industrial companies that 
occasionally make written reports to 
customers may be interested in our 
problem and what we achieved. 

First of all, we determined the 
elements to include on a report cov- 
er, for the government or a private 
customer. Tracerlab is a leader in 
the field of commercial radioactivity 
(actually we pre-date the Atomic 
Energy Commission), does a good 
bit of private consulting work for 
industry, and conducts research for 
several branches of the armed serv- 
ice. Many reports are involved. 

The elements we decided we 
would have to handle included (1) 
title, (2) contract number (for gov- 
ernment reports), (3) name of the 
customer, whether branch of the 
government or private company, 
(4) correct classification: 
confidential, security information, 
restricted, etc. which must appear 
on the top and bottom of both front 
and back covers, (5) security in- 
formation paragraph, and in some 
cases two paragraphs, which are re- 
quired on classified reports, (6) the 


secret, 


Tracerlab trade-mark, and (7) ad- 
dress. 

Some reports would have all 
these elements, some would have 
only a few of them. The problem 
as we saw it, was to design one cov- 
er that could be used for all re- 
ports, both those prepared at Bos- 
ton and at our Berkeley laboratory. 
In addition, we needed a cover that 
could be used right in the office, 
because in many cases we produce 
reports on our own Multilith. This 
is particularly true of interim re- 
ports and progress reports, where 
only a few copies are needed. 

Another factor we had to face was 
that of report thickness. Reports 
vary from a few pages up to many 
pages. We might have to bind a re- 
port 4%” thick or a report 14” or 
more thick. Because we produced 
many of them on our Multilith, that 
meant we had to side stitch the re- 
ports. This, of course, added the 
complication that the staples would 
show both front and back. 


Solution: Binder’s Tape .. To 
provide the report with a _ neat, 
finished appearance, we decided to 
use binder’s tape, and after the re- 
port was stapled, to affix a strip of 
tape down the spine. We knew that 
the tape could be used, regardless 
of whether we did the printing of 
the report or had it produced out- 
side. In fact, the use of tape and 
side stitching actually made pro- 
duction easier on printed reports, 
because the printer did not have to 
worry about signatures when mak- 
ing up a form. As long as he had 
the correct pages backing each oth- 
er up, he could impose the pages as 
he pleased. 

With all these factors determined, 
we took the problem to one of our 
printers, Henry Sawyer & Co., 
who produced a layout. The basic 
design is in bright red, on gray 
Rhododendron cover, an extremely 
hard stock and beautifully suited 
for use as cover material. Red and 
gray are Tracerlab colors, used on 
company stationery. 

The red band top and bottom al- 
lows plenty of room to print the 
necessary security classification 
when needed, and makes these two 
lines appear to be part of the basic 
design. Yet, when we leave these 
lines off, the cover still looks just as 





well. The generous title area al- 
lows us to print a large or small 


title with equal ease and balance. 


With or Without .. By running the 
security paragraphs slightly offset 
to the left and below the panel, we 
Here, too, the 
cover looks correct either with or 


maintain balance. 


without the paragraphs. 

On the back cover we left off 
the address and incorporated the 
Tracerlab trade-mark into the basic 
design. The address is imprinted in 
black, so that our Berkeley labora- 
tory can use the covers as well as 
the home office in Boston. 

We selected 1142” gray binder’s 
tape as being the most practical 
width, and apply it so that any ex- 
cess tape (particularly on thin re- 
ports) is on the back, and the band 
on the front is always about one- 
half inch wide. The tape is easily 
positioned by creasing each end in 
the center before moistening. This 
provides a self-vanishing guide and 
insures uniform application. 

After the reports are assembled, 
we take them to a printer and have 
them trimmed. Result, a very neat, 
serviceable binding, yet one that is 
completely flexible. 

During the year in which the cov- 
ers have been in use we have en- 
countered only one problem. The 
complaint was made by the tech- 
nical division that occasionally it 
was necessary for them to get out 
a report on a week-end when they 
had no time or opportunity to take 
the finished reports to a printer for 
trimming. 

Our solution to this problem was 
simple and fairly adequate. After 
the report covers are printed, we 
have them trimmed about 1/16” 
oversize on the top, bottom and 
front edges. We then cut the tape 
very carefully to size, with neat, 
square ends and instruct the per- 
son doing the binding to apply the 
tape carefully. The result is satis- 
factory, even though the reports are 
not quite as finished in appearance 
as when they are trimmed by me- 
chine. When only a few covers are 
needed, incidentally, we prepare 
them on an electric typewriter. 

The technical 
than happy with their new report 
covers and the advertising de- 
partment is happy, too. © 
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THE ANCHOR PACKING COMPARY 


Se omrwe a , 
FBROUS AND METALLIC PACKINGS FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL PURPOSE 
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Metallic Packing 
Seat, Se Thai Withstands 
High Pressures 
and 
High Temperatures 


peancurs 


THE ANCHOR PACKING COMPANY 


PAROUT AMD METALLIC PACKINGS FOR KVERT sNOUSTEIAL PURPOSE 


Close-up photos of Anchor’s 
concealed product helps ads 


Cover Story 


® HOW DO YOU SHOW your product 
in your ads when it’s used in hard- 
to-photograph parts of other manu- 
facturers’ equipment? 

For Anchor Packing Co., Man- 
heim, Pa., which sells fibrous and 
metallic packings to industry, the 
answer was as follows . . presented 
in the words of J. H. Maston, com- 
pany treasurer who directs the ad- 
vertising: 

“Our 


crystal-clear photographs of each of 


answer Was the use of 


our hundreds of types of packings, 
preferably only one illustration to 
each full-page ad, displayed as 
prominently as possible.” 

The company geared its full-page, 
two-color ads in Power to this type 
of format in 1943 and management 
is so sold on it that it hasn’t been 
changed in the succeeding ten years. 
Over-all objective is to acquaint the 
customers with the comdany’s di- 
Mr. Matson reports 
that the ads have pulled inquiries 
well from throughout the U. S. and 


versified line. 


from many foreign countries. 

“O” rings, pictured in a recent ad 
(see cover), are a relatively new 
item that the company wished to 


introduce fast. The photograph, de- 
signed to attract attention and to 
emphasize the variety of sizes of 
these rings, was more difficult than 
it looks. 
rearrangement of the rings on ef- 


It involved cross-lighting, 


fective background material, shoot- 
ing down, and repeated “climbing 
up a ladder” to peer into the cam- 
era for possible defects. 

Bretz of 


snapped 


Photographer Roger 
Phototechs, Philadelphia, 
the photo . . and most of the others 
in the long series with a Dear- 
dorff 11x14 Studio View Camera 
with an exposure of three seconds 
at £45. 

Every ad is characterized by yel- 
low as the second color and a list- 
ing of the company’s branch offices 
. . features that have built up their 
own recognition value through rep- 
itition. 

The campaign was conceived by 
Boyce Craig of McGraw-Hill’s Copy 
Service Department, Philadelphia, 
who has handled the photography, 
writing and production for the en- 
tire ten years alongside the free- 
lance artist Harry Ayers. who has 
handled the layouts. & 











THOMPSON PRODUCTS’ TOP 
ENGINEERS ALL READ SAE JOURNAL 


Standing, left to right: H. F. Prasse, Chief Engineer, Special Products Division; N. Hoertz, Chief Engineer, Service Division; W. E. 
Achor, Chief Engineer, West Coast Division: R. T. Banister, Chief Research Engineer, Metallurgical Products Division; R. J.: S. 
Pigott, Engineering Consultant; A. Townhill, Chief Engineer, Light Metals Division; M. W. Marien, Vice-President, Engineering, 
Ramsey Corporation (Subsidiary); E. J. Gay, Engineering Consultant. Seated, left to right: J. S. Edgar, Vice President, Engineer- 
ing, Thompson Products Limited: L. L. Aspelin, Chief Engineer, Accessories Division; T. R. Thoren, Staff Director Engineering, 
Research and Development; A. T. Colwell, Vice-President, Engineering, Research and Development; J. H. Booth, Chief Engineer, 
Michigan Division; J. A. Newton, Chief Engineer, Valve Division; C. F. Schunemann, Chief Engineer, Electronics Division. 


Every member of Thompson Products’ top engineering group is a reader of SAE 
Journal. At the center of the table when they set policies and make decisions is 
Vice-President A. T. Colwell, a past-president of the Society of Automotive Engineers. 
Currently, Mr. Colwell is chairman of SAE’s important Finance Committee and a 
member of its Publication Committee. 


Thompson-designed parts and accessories go into every type of vehicle which runs 
on the ground and every sort of craft that flies in the air. 


In automobile and truck companies, in plants which make airplanes, aircraft 

pewerplants, diesel engines, road machinery, farm machinery, parts and accessories 

. . everywhere that top-flight automotive engineers gather to make technical de- 
cisions, SAE Journal eaders are likely to be a majority of those present. 


JOURNAL Published by The Society of Automotive Engineers 


January 1954 /67 





William H. Long 


Double Anniversary at Doremus 


In 1953, Doremus & Co. celebrated its fiftieth 
year as an advertising agency. At the same 
time, William H. Long marked his twentieth 
anniversary as chairman of the board . . a posi- 
tion he continues to hold. With the agency 
since 1919 when he was relieved of active duty 
as a lieutenant in the navy, Mr. Long became 
president in 1941 and remained in that post 
till last year. He has ridden his horse every 
morning before breakfast for 25 years. He is 
also co-owner of Noranda Kennels, well-known 
for their breeding of championship collie dogs. 


Harvey A. Scribner 


Production Man to President 


Production manager in 1922 . . agency president 
in 1937. That’s the story of Harvey A. Scrib- 
ner’s career with Russell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago 
agency. Starting things has been a lifetime 
story for him . . in World War I, when few 
people had even heard of tanks, Mr. Scribner 
served in them, and he’s been working on in- 
novations ever since. For example, he was a 
founder and one of the original organizers of 
the Construction Equipment Advertisers and 
handled promotion for the 1948 Road Show. 
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J. Stanford Smith 


More power to Smith 


General Electric’s famous “More Power to 
America” program, which culminated in a na- 
tionwide tour of a 10-car train of electrical ex- 
hibits in 1951, was the brainchild of J. Stan- 
ford Smith. A GE man since 1936, he recently 
Was named manager of general public rela- 
tions services for the company. Stan was IM’s 
“Industrial Adman of the Year” in 1951. With 
all this, he still finds time to pioneer modern 
methods of church education and to go sail- 


ing with his wife and four children. 


ak 


Bayne A. Sparks 


Vice-President at 34 


At 34, Bayne A. Sparks, eastern manager of 
American Builder, is Simmons-Boardman Pub- 
lishing Corp.’s youngest vice-president. A 16- 
year background of experience in the building 
field qualified him to take on an assignment as 
space representative for the magazine in 1950. 
Within two years he was named eastern man- 
ager, and last year became vice-president. Be- 
fore joining Simmons-Boardman, he served as 
secretary of the construction industry informa- 
tion committee of the Producers’ Council. 











USE THIS PUBLICATION 
TO SELL THE INDUSTRIAL 
SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 


NO TALL TALE FROM TEXAS is the story of 
the nation’s largest industrial power plant. With 
the completion of plant No. 3 pictured, Dow 
Chemical Company’s interconnected system at 


Freeport steps up to 500,000 kw. 


Parallelling the spectacular industrial power 
expansion in the South is the colossal program 
now underway by private electric utilities of this 
region. These firms are investing approximate- 
ly $5 Billion in new facilities to provide ade- 
quate power for industrial and residential growth 
during the decade ending in 1956. 


For suppliers of industry who seek growing 
PI J g 


sales volume, the course is well marked — set 
your sights Southward. 


SOUTHERN Power ANnp INbustTRY is edited ex- 
pressly for this great 19-state industrial market. 
It puts advertising in touch with millions of dol- 
lars of Southern and Southwestern buying power 
unreached by national power and industrial pub- 
lications. Consider the facts. You will want to 
schedule consistent space for SPI. 


Southern Power and Industry 


806 Peachtree St., N. E. Atlanta 5, Georgia 
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Mill & Factory reaches the men your 
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Buying patterns vary all over the map 


No matter where they go—your salesmen know that the real buying influ- 
ences can be found only through repeated plant calls. 


Whether it consists of one man or twenty men in each plant, there is a 
distinct buying pattern—and patterns vary from plant to plant. But, whatever 
the pattern—it is made up of the same key men, regardless of title, your 
salesmen must see to sell. 





MILL & FACTORY readers are selected on this same sales-contact prin- 
ciple. A nation-wide staff of 1,645 sales engineers—men who sell machinery, 
equipment and other products to industry, build and maintain MILL & 
FACTORY ’s circulation lists. These up-to-the-minute lists reflect plant and 
personnel changes when they occur. 


Through repeated sales calls, these sales engineers know the key buying 
influences personally—and select them to receive paid copies of MILL & 
FACTORY. 


Your advertising message in MILL & FACTORY goes directly to the key 
executives, regardless of title, your salesmen must see to sell. 
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Which ad 
attracted 
more readers ? 





Scare vs. Lure 

® OF THESE TWO black-and-white 
ads in Modern Materials Handling. 
one emphasized the inadequacy of 
outmoded techniques and equip- 
ment and the other stressed benefits 
of new equipment. 

The two approaches might be de- 
scribed as the “scare” (used by 
Moto-Truc Co.) and the “lure” 
(used by Yale & Towne). Yale 
used a photo, Moto-Truc used a 
cartoon. Which ad attracted more 
readers? See page 160. 
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% Peak motor vehicle registrations, plus a backlog demand 
for improved highways, spell another year of high state 
and federal spending for highway construction. 


The current birthrate — almost 4 million a year since 
1947 — points to a continuing demand for housing, 
schools and hospitals. 

te Stores, offices, commercial and industrial building will 


reflect the good profits and ready markets of recent years 
. continued expansion in 1954. 


And again, the ACI JOURNAL will be the 





key to this multi-billion dollar industry 


In no other magazine can you get readership which is acceptance throughout the entire industry. 


as undiluted as in the ACI Journal. Every one of its 
7,655 paid readers (6/30/53) has one basic interest in Since 1905, the ACI has pioneered in gathering, correlat- 


common with every other subscriber — concrete! The ing and disseminating information for the improvement 
ACI Journal reaches into many parts of the building of design, construction, manufacture, use and maintenance 


field — which gives you horizontal coverage throughout of concrete products and structures. The ACI Journal is 
the industry. And yet you tell your sales story to only the official publication of the American Concrete Institute, 
those people who are interested in equipment, materials a nonprofit organization of engineers, scientists, builders, 
and supplies for concrete construction. manufacturers and representatives of industries technically 
interested in concrete. 

Because of the technical aspect of the Journal, you can 

tell your sales story in technical terms — the way it You can capitalize on this outstanding type of coverage 
should be told. Our readers are leaders — men who at very low cost. See for yourself — write for more 
understand the problems of the industry — men who details, and a sample copy of the ACI Journal. You'll 
specify and buy. And because of their positions in the understand then why the Journal is the key to the $34 
field, their specifications and purchases tend to create billion construction industry. 


‘‘World Authority on Concrete \ | \ you RNAL of the \ 
Engineering, Construction 


and Research” AMERICAN CONCRETE INSTITUTE 


18263 W. MecNichols Road Detroit 19, Mich. 
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azine in the wo 


The real power of a publication is far 
more than the mathematics of circula- 
tion and coverage—imperative as satur- 
ating your market may be. 


The true measure of a magazine is far 
more than what the editors write in their 
pages, imperative as newsworthiness 
and technological leadership may be. 


What matters in the final analysis is the 
readers themselves, how they react, 
what they do, their responsiveness. 


To this most precious of all publicafion 
assets, The IRON AGE lays hold with 
both hands. This is the. high vitality 
magazine of metalworking. 


Week upon week the mail pours in . 
“Where can | get additional informa- 
tion?” ‘Please send 1,000 reprints.” 
“Who makes such equipment?” “Send 
me extra issues.’’ “How can | get in 
touch with the author?” 


So, don't be satisfied just because The 
IRON AGE gives you the largest circula- 
tion of any standard-sized metalwork- 
ing magazine. Don’t be satisfied just be- 
cause it gives you 50% more paid circu- 
lation than the next weekly. Don’t be sa- 
a oe tisfied just because it gives you 97% of 
\ the industry’s buying power. 


, — \ t 
y \ 
Lf fronAge Only be satisfied because beyond the 


combination of these unmatched values, 


\ 


aed 


— The IRON AGE gives you a readership 
a0 (aa NB PI and responsiveness that inspires adver- 
tising results. 











$130,000 mew equipment helps 
process mass inquiries faster 


Electronics provides quick service to readers 


By Frank O. Rice 


A trend in faster handling of inquiries for 
industrial advertisers and their agencies is 
presaged by a new system described in 
this condensation of an address to the 
Chicago Business Publications Assn. 





® WE HAVE DEVISED a new system of 
checks on the value of the inquiries 
created by New Equipment Digest 
and a new method of expediting the 
delivery of these inquiries to our 
advertisers. 

These developments are particu- 
larly close to me inasmuch as I 
have supervised the various inquiry 
checks of our publication and I also 
have stuck my neck out in recom- 
mending the purchase of electronic 
equipment that will cost us more 
than $130,000. 

For years prior to 1948 we had 
been clearing thousands of inquiries 
each year to our advertisers but the 
matter ended there, as far as proof 
of the value of these inquiries was 
concerned. We did inaugurate a 
screening system so that every in- 
quiry was checked for authenticity 
before it left our office but no 
thought was given as to checking 
the quality of the inquiry as a real 
sales lead. We checked the quality 
of the company and the individual 
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inquiring but had no proof of the 
sincerity of the inquirer. 

So we determined to check an 
entire month’s inquiries and learn 
something about what happened to 
them. We saved all inquiry slips 
produced by the September, 1948, 
issue and in February, 1949, sent a 
questionnaire to every inquirer list- 
ing the items he had circled by 
name and asking four questions: 
(1) Did you receive information 
promptly? (2) Did a salesman call? 
(3) Did you purchase? (4) Are you 
still considering purchasing? 

The replies were really illuminat- 
ing: 73% of the questionnaires were 
returned. On 93.8% of the products 
inquired for, information was re- 
ceived promptly. Only 17.1% of the 
inquiries were followed up by sales- 
men and 14.2% of the inquiries were 
already converted into sales, and 
sales were still pending with an ad- 
ditional 36.5%. 

Every year since then we have 
done the same thing except that for 
the past three years we have sur- 
veyed two months inquiries instead 
of one month. The results have been 
almost constant. We have never had 
less than 70% reply. Follow-up of 
inquiries by mail is always 92 to 





> quickly learned machine operation. Right: 


tabulator, which shows finished inquiries 


collating reproducer. 


94%. Salesman follow-up: 17 to 
18%. Sales already made have run 
from 13.5 to 14.2%, and purchases 
pending from 35 to 42%. 

In 1952 we bréught out a booklet 
called “2,488 Sales and How They 
Were Made.” This explained our 
findings from these surveys and we 
took 18 of the individual sales and 
dramatized them with pictures and 
details. 

Last year we decided to go a step 
further and dramatize complete re- 
sults from an entire atea for six 
months. Essex County, New Jersey, 
was selected because every type of 
industry was well represented and 
because we could secure accurate 
information on all industrial plants. 

Beginning April 1, 1952, all in- 
quiries received by us from that 
county were set aside after being 
processed. This was continued until 
Oct. 1. In January, 1953, every in- 
quirer was questionnaired in the 
same manner as explained earlier. 
In six months, 695 inquiries were 
cleared through our office from Es- 
sex County. They came from 240 
individuals representing 137 differ- 
ent plants. Ninety-one of the 695 
had already turned into completed 
sales with 223 additional sales pend- 
ing. In addition, 48 of the 91 who 
had already purchased, indicated 
they were considering re-ordering. 


Faster . . Now as to our new 
equipment for processing inquiries: 
The life blood of a product news 
publication such as New Equipment 
Digest is the production of tangible 
results in the form of sales leads. 
Naturally a sales lead grows cold 
unless followed up fairly soon so 
it is very important to get the in- 
continued on page 78 
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To check your market possibilities in the billion-dollar-a-year Oil 
Producing-Pipe Line Industry, write nearest office listed below for copy 
of new 1954 World Oil Market Data—NIAA Presentation Booklet. 


OFFICES 
Houston (6), 3301 Buffalo Drive, LYnchburg 4301 
New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, El Dorado 5-4012 
Chicago (4), 332 S. Mich. Ave., Wabash 2-9330 
Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Ave., Main 1-2550 
Tulsa (3), Hunt Building, 3-1844 
Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Bldg., Huntington Park, Jefferson 1219 


Ye4 High reader interest in 
Wor tp Ot is the result of 
careful planning. 

Wortp Ot editors have estab- 
lished as regular editorial policy a 
comprehensive evaluation system for 
measuring reader interest before an 
article is published another 
Wor tp Ot first. 

Through Form 1000-A, content of 
cach proposed article is matched 
against occupational categories, then 
rated on whether it will help a 
reader: 

1. Improve company operations. 

2. Reach a decision or formulate 

a policy. 

3. Enhance personal positions. 

4. And be of general interest to a 

majority of subscribers. 

Evaluated in yearly and monthly 
editorial conferences, by individual 
section editors and industry experts, 
Wor tp Ot articles have to measure 
up to high standards. Continuing 
reader surveys never fail to back up 
the editors’ judgment after publi- 
cation. 

Yes, Wortp Ot editorial content 
is good. It has to be good. Readership 
is high, and you can put it to work 
for you. Reach the industry’s highest 
oil producing circulation (almost 
16,000) through specialized Wor ip 
On. Total circulation now tops 
23,000—an all-time high. 


FIRST 
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New equipment helps process inquiries. . > 


quiries to the advertiser just as 
rapidly as possible. 

For years the volume that we 
handle has been increasing tremen- 
dously and during peak periods es- 
pecially we were unable to keep up 


with them. We kept adding typists 


and had 16 girls doing nothing all 
day but pound out inquiries on the 


typewriter. Yet we would fall be- 
hind badly at times. It became ob- 
vious that the adding of more em- 
ployes would not solve the problem. 
We investigated various types of re- 
producing equipment but it was not 
satisfactory. 

We give a lot of information on 
our inquiry form, such as invested 
capital and product made by the 
inquirer, the product advertised, 
date of issue, and item number. 
This requires a regular form and 
cannot be put on a single punch 
card. However, by working with 
Remington Rand, and also IBM a 
method of doing the complete job 
was worked out. 

Either equipment will do the job 
and we have no preference on that 
point. Each has some advantage 
over the other. However, we de- 
cided on Remington Rand for two 
reasons one being that we could 
eventually own the equipment rath- 
er than rent indefinitely, and the 
other was faster delivery. 

After the machines were delivered 
little trouble 
our typists into machine operators. 


we had converting 

The equipment consists of three 
Syncromatic punching machines, 
one electronic sorter, one inter- 
preter, one collator reproducer, one 
summary punch and one tabulator. 
An average operator can turn out 
1,000 punched inquiry cards per day 
on each Syncromatic, which means 
we can produce 3,000 per day easily. 
The tabulator can print 3,200 com- 
pleted inquiry forms per day, so 
that is our present capacity. 

Now let us follow the method 
through from beginning to end. 

The first step is the master deck 
of cards. Before an issue is ready 
to be mailed we cut a card for every 
ad and news item in the paper. For 
instance, in this October issue there 
are approximately 1,100 ads and 
news items all keyed with an item 
number. Cards are 


ustrial Marketing 


punched for 


these only once and this is called 
the master deck for the issue and 
this is used with all batches of in- 
quiries going through. This single 
operation, of course, saves time. 
Now supposing 400 inquiry slips 
come in the morning mail. The 
average number of items marked 
That 


means 1,600 inquiries to be cleared. 


per slip in our case is four. 


Two girls them, number 
them consecutively and start check- 
ing Dun & Bradstreet ratings which 


are marked on the slips. 


open 


Fast Check .. As they are rated, 
they are turned over to Syncro- 
matic operators who punch the cards. 

After about 50 inquiries per ma- 
chine have been cut (150 in all) 
they are gathered together and go 
into the machine room for process- 
ing. This process consists of about 
eight different operations, including 
sorting so that item numbers are 
arranged in sequence. The inter- 
preter prints on the card the infor- 
mation punched in the card. Then 
the collator reproduces a copy of the 
master deck card for every inquiry 
on every item number included in 
the process. For instance, if ten in- 
quiries are going through for item 
100, the collator will make ten copies 
of the master card for item 100 and 
put one copy next to the inquiry 
card in its preper place. 

The process is then ready for the 
final operation which is on the tabu- 
lator. It is really fascinating to 
watch this machine turn out the 
finished inquiry at the rate of 400 


. 
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per hour. While it is printing these 
inquiries the summary punch is 
keeping track of the exact number 
of inquiries going through for each 
item number. Thus at the end of 
each run we know how many were 
cleared for each item. 

The inquiries are on a continuous 
form and must be sorted and mailed 
after coming off the machine but 
this is not difficult as all inquiries 
for any one item come off together. 

By the time the first batch of 
cards is ready to be put on the tabu- 
lator, another batch is ready on the 
Syncromatics to start sorting. In 
this way all of the machines are go- 
ing at the same time. This is neces- 
sary to really get speed. 

Barring any stoppage of the ma- 
chines due to mechanical difficulties, 
the 400 slips calling for 1,600 in- 
quiries that came in the first mail 
will be completely finished and 
ready for mailing late that same 
afternoon. 

With mechanical equipment you 
have to expect breakdowns. We 
have been advised that we should 
anticipate that we will have 10% 
down time for repairs. 

The development of this has ap- 
parently created quite a stir in pub- 
lishing circles and quite a few pub- 
lishers have come to Cleveland to 
see the machines turn out the in- 
quiries. 

It definitely works. It would not 
pay to install anything like this un- 
less large numbers of inquiries had 
to be handled, but in our case I am 
sure that the equipment will pay 
for itself both in dollars and cents 
and in better satisfied customers. ® 


“That must be Hodkins. I was wondering where he was.” 
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is the man who buys your products. He’s been a 
- busy man for more than ten years and planned 
projects for 1954 will keep the construction in- 
dustry in the 40-billion-dollar bracket—the rich- 
est market in the world. He will need more and 
better equipment for these jobs. His many activi- 
ties leave him time to look over only 2 or 3 con- 
struction publications—but he reads one thor- 
oughly from cover to cover. This one book tells 
him where and what his next job will be, how 
his competitor’s work is progressing and who is 
selling the equipment, supplies and products he 
needs. The one book this man reads is his As- 
sociated Construction Publication—the regional 
keys to the 81,756 construction buyer doors! 








HERE ARE GOUWVE KEYS TO THIS 


Construction Construction Bulletin Constructioneer 
The key to 3,241 doors in the rich The key to 5,802 doors in the The key to 9,027 doors in the East Opens 12,011 doors in the Mid- 
North Carolina, Virginia and West West North Central market, with North tral market, with circu Atlantic area, with circulation in 
Virginia construction market. circulation in Minnesota, North lation in Ohio, Indiana, and Illi New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Dakota, South Dakota and Iowa i Jersey, Delaware and Maryland 


Construction News Monthly 
Opens 7,050 doors in the Arkan- The key to 5,708 doors in the Ala The key to 3,363 doors in the ac- Opens 6,308 doors in the Kansas, 
sas, Eastern Missouri, Louisiana, bama, Florida, Georgia, South tive Michigan construction mar- lowa, Western Missouri, Okla- 
Oklahoma, Mississippi and West- Carolina and Eastern Tennessee ket. homa, and Nebraska construction 
ern Tennessee markets. construction market 


New England Construction 
Opening 5,261 doors in Southern 4,480 doors in New “4, eal The gg Hs doors in the Colo- Opens 6,792 construction doors in 
Illinois, Kentucky, Eastern Mis- Maine, New Harnpshire, Vermont. rado, New Mexico, Utah, Wyo Southern California. Arizona and 
souri, West Tennessee, North Mis- Massachusetts, Rhode Island and ming, Eastern Nevada, Eastern Southern Nevada 
sissippi and Arkansas. Connecticut opened by this key. Arizona construction market 


s  Wieahien Bela For complete information on the keys to 81,756 

The key to 2,842 doors in the rich Opening 3,734 doors in Wisconsin. doors, or on the key to doors in any one area, 

Texas construction market Cone ee 8nd Upper write Gordon Anderson, Secy., 1022 Lumber 
Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 








TO GET INTO THE 


IF yOuR PRODUCT is used in the plant, you 
know that you have to sell the men who di- 


rect Plant Operation. 


And that’s the industrial salesman’s tough- 
est job... . seeing and selling the PLANT 


OPERATING GROUP. 


But one industrial magazine — FACTORY 
— reaches this group so well that more of 
these men pay to read FACTORY than any 


other industrial magazine. 


That’s why advertisers invest more of their 
dollars in FACTORY than any other month- 


ly industrial magazine. 


For you, too, FACTORY can make regular 
sales contacts with the PLANT OPERATING 


GROUP. 


FACTORY 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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TO GET INTO THE PLANT, 


IF your propuct is used in the plant, you 
know that you have to sell the men who di- 
rect Piant Operation. 


And that’s the industrial salesman’s tough- 
est job . . . . seeing and selling the PLANT 
Operatinc Group. 








But one industrial magazine — FACTORY 
— reaches this group so well that more of 
these men pay to read FACTORY than any 
other industrial magazine. 


That’s why advertisers invest more of their 
dollars in FACTORY than any other month- 
ly industrial magazine. 


For you, too, FACTORY can make regular 
sales contacts with the PLANT OPERATING 
Group. 


FACTORY 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 





320 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Sells . . Panels list closing dates, edi- 
torial content of each ‘54 issue in calendar 
for Canadian Better Homes & Gardens. 





Product Drama. . Full-color photos 
such as navy ships using Worthington 


pumps offer drama in company’s calendar. 


What's in a calendar? Art.. 
data for space buyers..novelty 


You'll find a variety of purpose and appeal in 1954 


® THE HARDEST SELLING commercial 
calendar crossing IM’s desk at the 
start of the new year was issued 
by a magazine. The calendar is 
aimed at space buyers, who must 
find it hard to resist looking over 


Class, Cheesecake and Memoranda. . Reproductions of 
rare drawings grace Edward Stern & Co. calendar. 
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rather closely before hanging it on a 
wall or tucking it in a reference file. 

Even space buyers who throw it 
in the waste basket will probably 
give it pretty good readership be- 
fore discarding it. 


It's cheese- Products Div. 


100 Years .. Novelty is L. D. Behart 
Co.'s calendar of 100 years. Key letters 
below lead to appropriate month above. 


It’s a low-cost, two-color, four- 
page folder that opens up into a 
12x17” wall calendar and “Ad Man’s 
Monthly Planting Guide.” Issued by 
MacLean-Hunter Publishing Co.’s 
Canadian Homes & Gardens, the 
single-page calendar is patterned 
after a planting guide for amateur 
gardeners and presents a series of 
panels, each for a different month 
and each with a closing date and 
blurb summarizing the editorial 
theme for a different issue of the 
magazine. There’s a panel for each 
of 12 issues of CH&G and for both 
issues of the semi-annual affiliate, 
Book of Homes & Home Decoration. 

Continued on p. 84 
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cake for British Motor Products, Ltd., and Koppers Co.'s Metal 
For Beacon, plenty of space for daily memos. 





93,000 Calls for Help! 


If your advertising is now reaching AVIATION AGE’s 30,000 
“technical-management” readers, check your sales depart- 
ment’s record of inquiries from these potential buyers. And if 
you're not reaching these important people, ask your local 
AVIATION AGE representative to show you the number of 
inquiries your competitors are getting. 


ee - 93,000 sales leads . . . 93,000 
opportunities to land a contract! 


Here is an aviation design engineer with a problem. Like his 

fellow engineers and scientists in every phase of aviation, 

rogress to him means thousands of problems . . . questions 
th large and small which he must answer. 


In the past 12 months, men like him have used the Reader 
Service facilities of AVIATION AGE to send 93,000 calls for 
help to aviation manufacturers and suppliers . . . 93,000 invi- 
tations to sales. 


If your product fills a need in the aviation market, you should 
be getting your share of these sales-producing inquiries. 


The magazine of 
Aviation’s Technical Management 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


205 EAST 42ND STREET 
NEW YorK 17,N.y. [qed 
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What's in a calendar .. begins on p. 82 


Line drawings enliven the panels, 
which range in theme from the 
April “spring fever” issue covering 
spring gardening, decorating and 
furnishing and closing Feb. 9, to 
the July “outdoor living” issue cov- 
ering barbecues, patios, fences, 
swimming pools, etc., and closing 
May 10. 


Art that Sells . . Outstanding for 
typography and product-related art 
that is handsome enough to go up 
on many walls is the 1954 calendar 
of Worthington Corp., Harrison, N. 
J. Four color photographs show 
Worthington pumps in a variety of 
applications. Two-line captions tell 
the institutional and sales story. 
First photo (it’s a 13-month calen- 
dar, beginning with December, 
1953) shows naval craft refueling 
at sea. Caption says the company 
has been selling pumps to the navy 
since the Civil War, when the 
Monitor and the Merrimac were so 
equipped. 

Another exceptional use of art . . 
this time unrelated to the product 

. is the six-page calendar of Ed- 
ward Stern & Co., Philadelphia 
printer, presenting reproductions of 
rare drawings loaned from the 
Rosenwald collection at the Nation- 
al Gallery of Art in Washington. 
Reproductions are by Stern’s Optak 
process. A separate sheet includes 
notes of explanation about the 
paintings and artists, who range 
from the 15th to 20th centuries. 

Not in the “class” category, but 
an interesting novelty, is the “cen- 
tury calendar” of L. D. Behart Co., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., calendar 
maker, which offers this stock item 
to advertisers at any time, any year. 
The 9x12”, two-color calendar in- 
cludes a list of all 100 years, from 
1900 to 2000, with accompanying key 
letter for every month. The reader 
finds the key letter for any month 
and year and picks out the corre- 
spondingly keyed .one of seven 
monthly calendars on the top half 
of the sheet . . and finds the date he 
wants. It’s convenient, says Blehart, 
for finding any dates in the past or 
future of the present century. It 
works. 


Space for Notes .. A strictly- 
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business calendar that finds good de- 
mand in many plants and offices is 
the king-size, memo-type calendar 
issued by Beacon Sales Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., wholesaler of building 
materials. The two-color, 20x27” 
calendar is composed largely of 
large, white squares for each day 
of the month, with the number set 
small in one corner of the square 
to permit plenty of room for writing 
notes, memos and reminders. 

As always, there’s a cut of 
cheesecake in the 1954 crop of in- 
dustrial calendars. Advertisers aim- 
ing at the automotive trade are big 
users . . among them Koppers Co.’s 


Metal Products Div., Baltimore, 
Md., which has a calendar titled, 
“Maid in Baltimore,” pushing piston 
rings; and British Motor Products, 
Ltd., Vancouver. 

A long list of industrial advertis- 
ers continued with old standbys that 
appear year after year with basical- 
ly the same strong formats. Cater- 
pillar, Armco and Standard Oil of 
Indiana, with their product-related 
color photos; Allis-Chalmers and its 
unrelated photos; American Viscose 
Corp., and its prize-winning color 
photos taken by employes; Tube 
Turns, Inc., and its outstanding 
typography; Union Special Sewing 
Machine Co. and Towmotor Corp. 
and their familiar cheesecake. 





How 1954 looks to me 


By William K. Beard, Jr. President * Asscciated Business Publications 


® AS WE TURN into a new year it 
looks increasingly likely that busi- 
ness paper ad volume will reach 
another new peak. Unless the ba- 
rometers turn awful sour we should 
come close to $400,000,000. To those 
of us who have been around a 
couple of decades that sounds al- 
most incredible. 

It’s cause for considerable satis- 
faction, too, among industrial ad- 
vertisers and their agencies as Well 
as the publishers. «Jt means that 
most advertising managers will have 
well-fed budgets to work with. And 
publishers will have some added 
revenue to help with the incessant 
cost headache. 

It’s also cause for sober ponder- 
ing, both ways. There is the chal- 
lenge and the need to make the 
larger dollar investment more pro- 
ductive ‘of sales results. On the 
publisher side there is the growing 
responsibility . . as rates go up. . 
of creating stronger publications, 
with more and more proof of sound 
circulation and readership. It seems 
a certainty that all these demands 
will become more pressing as the 
selling job gets tougher and more 


competitive. (Which ought to be 
another reasonable prediction for 
the year ahead.) 

And can’t we all agree that this is 
the way things should be? I said a 
year ago, and would like to repeat 
because it is 12 months truer: soft 
copy and soft media will have a 
harder time getting by, as tougher 
minded advertisers struggle to sweat 
more concrete performance out of 
costlier programs. 

On that thorny subject of climb- 
ing space rates a few more things 


_need saying. On the average they 


are still holding remarkably close 
to the cost-per-M yardstick, and to 
the great growth in their respective 
industries. Business papers are still 
the “best buy.” 

Furthermore, a strong business 
paper demands a rate geared up to 
the level of needed ‘reader service 
and not down to a holding zone of 
price. That’s another important ele- 
ment for close observation in 1954. 
Has a higher rate been “earned” by 
better performance? 

Whatever happens in ’54 we can 
be absolutely sure it won’t be dull. 
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O e'e@ ®@ It sold like crazy — cutest 


kitten-shaped syrup bottle ever. But its odd shape defied automatic 
plant operation. Took 22 men to fill, cap, label, and case it by hand. 
Then engineering took over. Solution: an elephant-shaped bottle, 
of all things. But it rides the packaging line no-hands. Labor’s 
down to 5 men; production’s tripled. And 8 smart suppliers (your 
competitors?) split a fat take on a plant full of new equipment, 
new materials. This happens every day in the food industry, for 
an engineering revolution is making food hot—one of your hottest 
industrial markets. 


not SO Sweet a revolution for, slow-poke food proces- 
sors. Thousands of plants have died of myopia since 1947. Couldn’t 
compete with the engineering-happy group that is taking over 
the growing production by \nodernizing. They’re spending just 
like last year: $841 million for plant and equipment alone. 


| cal 
our r eaders eat up stories like this, because pack- 
age engineering is part of food engineering. And this syrup plant’s 
thinking — its equipment — can help bakery, brewery, cannery, 
candy plant, dairy, meat plant. That’s one of FE’s jobs: helping 
each kind of food plant use the experience of the others. 


This formula has doubled FooD ENGINEERING’s circulation in 8 
years. It’s why the men who buy vote FE tops in every industry- 
wide readership poll. It’s why FE carries far more advertising 
than any other industry-wide food-plant magazine; why that vol- 
ume keeps growing; why many advertisers who want inquiries 
find FE out-pulling all other food-plant magazines. 


Hot book. Hot market. 


A MCGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, Y TP SP wits your 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. . eo En OULaEe SALES TARGET! 
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Business Is What You Make It 

® Sales prospects in 1954 for most manufacturers 
selling to industry are good to excellent. In some 
fields over-all volume will be down, but it is no 
news that aggressive merchandisers can take 
advantage of their opportunities to make progress 
under conditions which some of their competitors 
regard as unfavorable. 

We believe that companies which understand 
how to capitalize the sales value of advertising 
will have a decided edge over those which con- 
tinue to advertise in a merely perfunctory, rou- 
tine way. By this we mean' that the complete 
integration and coordination of advertising with 
all other sales and marketing efforts will produce 
merchandising values not available otherwise, and 
will enable every salesman and every distributor 
and dealer to cash in on the investment in a 
definite and profitable way. 

Now is the time for those who expect to make 
progress in ’54 to re-examine their marketing pol- 
icies . . with reference to their ability to take ad- 
vantage of every sales opportunity. In a more 
competitive era, the premium will be on good 
sales-promotion-merchandising talent, and we 
expect to see history made on this front in the in- 
dustrial field during the coming year. 

The prospects for those who know how to de- 
sign, produce and market in a vigorous competi- 
tive climate are extremely good for an outstand- 
ing result this year. For those who prefer to ride 
along in the comfortable rut they have followed 
in the past decade, the going may be a little rough. 


Business Publication Research 

= We were impressed by the recent comment of 
C. W. Gilbert, of Office Appliances Magazine, that 
business publications will be expected to take up 
some of the slack in the field of marketing re- 
search caused by the failure of Congress to make 
appropriations for the 1953 Census of Business 
and the Census of Manufactures. We think he is 
right in emphasizing both their opportunity and 
their responsibility. 

As Mr. Gilbert said, the lack of authentic sta- 
tistical information on the various trade and in- 
dustrial fields will assure a warm welcome on 
the part of advertisers and agencies for data sup- 
plied by publishers who do a really acceptable 
job of researching their markets. But some of 
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the material put out heretofore, while perhaps 
valuable as a supplement to census data, may not 
be regarded as sufficiently conclusive to be of 
much help. Thus the publishers will have to 
establish higher standards of market research, and 
to use approved research techniques in order to 
be sure that their investment in this field will be 
valuable to their clients and hence profitable to 
themselves. 

The task that faces business publications in 
gearing themselves to perform statistical services 
formerly supplied by government also emphasizes 
the added load which business must always as- 
sume when a central official agency fails to per- 
form as it has in the past. While business pub- 
lications will undoubtedly supply much useful 
information which to some extent will take the 
place of census data, it is to be hoped that adver- 
tisers, agencies and publishers will continue to 
press for the reestablishment of the services upon 
which they have come to rely over the years. 


Savings Through Business Equipment 

= Maybe because Bill Sproull, advertising man-. 
ager of the Burroughs Corp., is doing an out- 
standing job this year as president of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association, we have been 
doing some thinking about the special opportu- 
nities of manufacturers of business equipment in 
helping business and industry to make substantial 
savings in operating costs and thus meet the prob- 
lems which increased competition creates. 

We have an idea that the business machines in- 
dustry can show that some of the greatest savings 
to be made by industry are in the realm of ac- 
counting and paper work. A recent conversation 
with a star salesman of equipment of this kind, 
in which he told of many installations which en- 
abled a business house to perform in one mechan- 
ical operation work which had required seven dif- 
ferent operations when done by hand, emphasized 
this point of view. 

Most business equipment companies are rated 
as general advertisers, and they will no doubt 
continue to advertise to business at large. But 
when specific problems peculiar to individual 
classes of business are solved successfully, the 
business machine manufacturer develops a story 
which can be best told in specialized copy and in 
specialized media. 
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Again ... MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK joins the ranks 


1952 4 O ? ? K of the nation’s TOP TEN industrial publications in advertising 
ADV. PAGES volume! And of course . . . this means that MACHINE and 
TOOL BLUE BOOK is FIRST in advertising volume among ALL 
monthly metalworking publications! 
















GAIN 2 fC) 9 This enviable position among the nation’s industrial publica- 

tions did not happen by chance. It represents, in fact, the 

* Includes Directory Issue confidence advertisers have in the sales-producing results of 

MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK and MACHINE and TOOL 

BLUE BOOK DIRECTORY. It represents the power of the alert, 

readership-building editorial content of the BLUE BOOK... 

Us atues— the impetus which makes all advertising effective. With such 

a combination for SALES . . . coupled with outstanding past 

ee ae Se: ees eten performance . . . the BLUE BOOK offers you the opportunity to 
More than 95% Personalized = . 

Sieh. Seancheny Chradeten —totel monthly reach and SELL an audience of over 40,000 plant superin- 
readership exceeding 141,000 tendents, works managers and other production executives. 


Pioneer Publication with Controlled Circu- 
lation — CCA audited ' We extend our sincere appreciation to those responsible 
First Pocket-sise Publication for the Metal- for this achievement . . . our readers and advertisers .. . whose 


working Industry : ; 
Square Back — Opens Flat. Easy to read confidence and continued loyalty made such a record possible. 
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Produces Results 
Published Monthly since 1906 
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“Under the new concept of purchasing, the purchasing agent 


is as important to the profitable operation of our 


business as sales or production management.”’ 


JOHN A. HILl 
President, Air Reduction Company 


PURCHASING Magazine has served industry’s purchasing 
if you sell to 


agents since 1915, helping them achieve the efficient, in- 
industry ...Use 


tegrated, profit-producing operation characteristic of today’s 
purchasing departments. As a result, PURCHASING has be- 
come known as the PA’s own magazine. The unchallenged 
leader in its field, PURCHASING offers you the largest available 
coverage of industrial purchasing executives. 


PU RCHASING A Conover-Mast Publication 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N. Y. The basic magazine on any industrial advertising schedule! 
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Adman of year . 


. Serkowich 


of Westinghouse-LeTourneau 


® WE CAN'T think of any line of en- 
deavor (in the working-for-a-living 
department), outside of the fine arts, 
where subjectivity is more of a con- 
trolling factor than in the advertis- 
ing business. 

In advertising, everybody is an 
. all the way from the copy- 
The copy- 
writer expert; 
everybody else thinks he could be 
an expert if he didn’t have other, 
more important things to do. 

What makes any of these parties 


expert . 
writer to the consumer. 
knows he is an 


an expert is nothing more than his 
opinion. And in the absence of any 
criteria or of any means of measur- 
ing performance, one man’s opinion 
is as good as another man’s, and the 
opinion that wins out is usually the 
one representing the individual who 
has the final say-so. 

A copywriter what he 
thinks is a splendid message. His 


writes 
copy chief may have a different 
viewpoint on the matter, and his 
The account ex- 
ecutive may think the ad stinks, and 
if he has the necessary authority, he 
demands that it be made over to suit 
When it reaches the 
client’s advertising manager, he may 
consider it completely off-the-beam, 
so back it comes for another try. 
After it has finally reached the point 
of satisfying him, it is passed on for 
final approval by top management, 
and there some ignorant president 
whips out a pad of paper and 
scratches out some words, and that 


opinion prevails. 


his opinion. 


becomes it. 

Everybody was an expert, but the 
man who decides is the man whom 
nobody else can say “No” to. 

And what makes the situation 
worse is the possibility that even the 


person who should . . in theory 

be the expert, the copywriter, is no 
more of an expert than any of the 
So the problem is by no 
means solved when those with the 


others. 


approving authority graciously per- 
mit the responsibility to remain in 
the hands of the creative man; he 
may be a bun, too. 

This description of the situation 
has had itself proved valid in two 
First, we’ve seen it happen 
many, Second, the 
quality of advertising in general (in 
the “expert” opinion of the Copy 
Chasers) is so low that the situation 
must be as described. 


ways. 


many times. 


In recent years, there has been a 
slight trend towards the substitution 
of objectivity for subjectivity. The 
trend is resisted all the way along 
the line: nevertheless there are signs 
here and there of an advance being 
made. So much money is now being 
invested in advertising, that it has 
become worth the trouble to subject 
it to objective investigation. 

We think this is healthy. We think 
it is proper that subjectivity be 
challenged. We like to hear a man 
say, “I don’t know; let’s find out.” 

The trouble is, the means avail- 
able for the desired investigation 
are extremely limited. 

On the other hand, as more and 
more people at the policy-making 
level begin to appreciate the value 
of objectivity, then the rest of us 
will see to it that the more instru- 
ments for applying intelligent objec- 
tivity are, somehow, produced. 

So we are glad to seize upon, in 
connection with our annual choice 
of INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISINGS “Man of 
The Year,” one of the rare cases 
where objectivity prevailed and the 





happy consequences are demonstra- 
ble. 


What Can Be Learned? 

Now . . besides the fact that this 
case produced some rather spectac- 
ular results, what can the rest of us 
learn from it? 

Quite a lot, the Copy Chasers 
hope. 

First, it proves that the substitu- 
tion of objectivity for subjectivity 
pays off. 

At the beginning, the advertiser 
was under the influence of a “rule 
of thumb”: don’t try to give the 
man you're advertising to more than 
one idea at a time. 

Somebody must have been cour- 
ageous enough to suspect that may- 
be the rule could be broken . 
the proper approach. 

Next step: what’s the proper ap- 
proach? So they did something 
which the Copy Chasers have been 
preaching for years: follow the edi- 
tors. The advertiser studied the edi- 
torial content of the publication. 
And they learned how the editors 
handled a problem like this. 

Then they applied their findings 

which were, of course, the find- 


. with 


ings of the experience of the editors 
to their advertising. 

Finally, they utilized a measuring 
instrument which happened to exist 
in the area of their advertising . 
Readex . . and kept score of the re- 
sults. 

At any point along the line, they 
could have been satisfied, but no. 
They distrusted their own opinion, 
they studied the results of the ex- 
perience of others, and then they 
measured their own performance. 

There’s a lesson, therein, for any 
advertiser. 

There are also things to be learned 
from a purely technical viewpoint. 

1. Proved again is the fact that 
picture-caption format is best for 
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Plant Engineer. . . 


and you’ve sold your product 


TODAY'S most 


industrial purchaser is the 


important 


man responsible for the plant 

engineering function. Many 
companies use various titles . . . but 
the function is the same. These key 
buyers are responsible to management 
to keep the plant operating at the 
highest productive capacity .. . at the 
lowest unit cost. To do this they must 
know a lot about all kinds of products, 
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which can help them carry out 
their job. Here are some of their more 
important interests — 
|, Material Handling 
Production 
Power Utilization 
Power Distribution 
Plant Maintenance 
. Heating and Air Conditioning 
/. Power Supply 
Lighting 


To become an expert on all of these 
subjects would require constant read- 
ing of twenty to thirty trade papers 
a month, each specializing in one of 
these subjects. Impossible? . . . of 
course it’s impossible. So how can a 
plant engineer keep up to date on all 
these important subjects? The answer 
is easy .. . in one magazine, written 
and edited exclusively for the plant 
engineer... 


“Plant Engineering” 


The magazine that helps plant engineers with their everyday problems 


The editorial material is carefully developed each month by field check. 


ing editors, to present timely information to help the plant engineer 


with his problems. Each editorial is brief, concise and factual, boiled 
down for quick, painless reading. This is the only plant magazine in 
which all the editorial material is of key interest to all readers. 














here are five outstanding reasons for placing PLANT ENGINEERING 


on your advertising schedule 


1, Reaches 36,000 plant engineering men... more plant engineers than any other industry 
trade paper. 


>. Reaches over 24,000 key plants in the United States, which are responsible for pur- 
chasing 76% of the Country’s industrial plant equipment. 


r , 
3. Reaches more plants with 100 employees or over, than any other industrial plant 
operating paper. 


4, Pin Points your sales message to your number one buying influence of plant equipment 
at the lowest cost per thousand. 


5, Guarantees editorial material in every issue of vital interest to all of its readers, 


These five statements cannot be duplicated by any other industrial plant 
magazine. Compare PLANT ENGINEERING with any other industrial magazine 


on these five points, 


REMEMBER .. . Sell the plant 
engineer . .. and you've sold 
your product. 


For more detailed facts ... write PLANT 
ENGINEERING Technica! Publishing Com- 
pany, 110 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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complete reading of copy, although 
not best for initial attention. Here 
is a comparison of Starch scores of 
these same ads in Engineering 
showing cost ratio 


“Noted” and “Read 


News-Record, 
figures for 
Most”: 


Noted 


January 


February 


this, the “Noted” 
This was 


2. In spite of 
scores were very high. 
undoubtedly due to the following: 

a. photographs dominate text 

b. one photograph, usually, dom- 
inates the others 
what the 


c. photographs show 


product does . . in action, on the job 
d. photographs are of scenes that 
are relevant to readers’ interests 
e. photographs show clearly what 


is going on 


f. photographs generally have un- 
usual dramatic interest 


3. Layouts are strictly editorial . . 
orderly arrangement, no color, no 
ornaments, a minimum of signature 
material (not even a logotype in the 
September ad). Yet the ads are 
clearly labeled, at the top, “adver- 
tisement.” 

Interesting observation: the Sep- 
tember 4-page section has no sig- 
nature, no logotype, no addresses; in 
fact, the only mentions of LeTour- 
neau-Westinghouse are in_ small 
type at the very top of pages 1 and 
3. Yet the “Seen-Associated” cost 
ratios for the two spreads were 186 
and 179, as against “Noted” scores of 
200 and 180, indicating that the ra- 
tio of company identification to ad 
observation was very high. These 
two spreads ranked No. 1 and No. 2 
in the issue in percentages of read- 


ers: 


Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 
pages 1-2 43 ] 


pages 3-4 


4. Copy, although wholly in the 
form of captions, is by no means 
short in total. It gets its high read- 
ing because it appears under pic- 
tures, with 


intriguing heavy-type 


lead-ins. 


5. Subject matter of text is inter- 





Pictores of the month . .. by Letourneau-Westinghouse 





DRIVES THROUGH RIVER 





Pictures of the month... vy Letourneou-Westinghouse 





esting, and the references are spe- 
cific. In many cases, the testimony 
is in a customer’s own words, thus 
increasing credibility. 


6. There isn’t a hint of subjectiv- 
ity in any of the copy. No refer- 
ences to company, reputation, ex- 
perience, high standards of quality, 
dependability and all the other cus- 
tomary ingredients of “client copy” 
readers away in 


which drive 


droves. 


So . . JOE SERKOWICH, advertising 
manager of LeTourneau-Westing- 
house, becomes our “Man of the 
Year.” But credit, too, to his 
company’s management for letting 
Joe do what his objective investiga- 
tion and reasoning told him was the 
right thing to do. 

LARRY ROTH, copy chief, Andrews 
Agency, Milwaukee, was the copy- 


writer. 


Pictures Tell The Story 

It is an axiom of advertising that 
it is folly to hope to establish in a 
reader’s mind any more than a 
single idea at one sitting. 

The LeTourneau-Westinghouse 
case is an example of how even an 
axiom can be annihilated when in- 
telligence and imagination are 
brought to bear on the problem. 

The LeTourneav-Westinghouse 
story has been told before, but 
like the Ten Commandments . . it 
deserves retelling because there’s so 


ntinued on page 





with performance reparts from oround the world 











September ad carries no signaturs 
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.. it's IZEC 
that gives you 


‘all eleven! 





1. It’s the IEC chemist and 
chemical engineer planners who 
write the big orders. 


2. I&EC’s quality circulation delivers 
more buying interest per man. 

3. I&EC gives proof of IXEC’s sub- 
scribers’ buying interest by doing a 
continuous, non-competitive study of 
its own subscribers. 


4. I&EC stands #1 among the most im- 
portant buying factors named by a com- 
petitor’s study. 

5. I&EC has the greatest concentration 
of buying power in the Chemical and 
Process Industries. 

6. I&EC serves all functions wherever 
they are; in research and development— 
process engineering and design—produc- 
tion—management. 

7. Only I&EC presents enough edi- 
torial volume toservea// functions inall 
24 Chemical and Process Industries. 


8. I&EC has the balanced circulation— 
among trained chemists and chemical engi- 
neers 1n all titles and functions. 


9. I&EC has an important segment of 
its editorial material written by leaders in 
industry for /eaders in industry. 

10. IXEC renewals are over 80% and 
subscription list accuracy is checked 
annually. 

11. IXEC maintains the high, envied 
standards of American Chemical Society 
editorial contents ...as evidenced by the 
fact that little more than half of the excel- 
lent articles submitted appear in the 
magazine. 
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BUG BUGABOO — No flying saucer fugitive here! 
It’s part of a course run by Pest Control, Ltd. for 
Asian crop specialists under Britain’s Colombo 
Plan. With all expenses paid by English contri- 
bution, aim is teaching basic crop protection 
methods adaptable to Asiatic countries. And 
besides improving East-West relations, it’s 
spreading knowledge that pays off in bigger 
world markets for agricultural chemicals. 


ug bugaboo, bayou bonanza, pulp mill pulpit, 


ALERT MANAGEMENT in this instance is General Aniline Works’ Dr. Jesse Werner, Director of 
Commercial Development in this Division of General Aniline and Film Corporation. Seeking wider 
markets and big volume output, his team of marketing experts has done much to back up the 
continuous research that’s brought acetylene to the threshold of commercial maturity. “My opinion 
of CW?” asks Werner. “A real sourcebook for chemical marketers . . . newsy, up-to-the-minute, 
analytical, concise, informative ... its dollar-and-cents appeal is made to order for the businessman.” 
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BAYOU BONANZA: Looks like a good chemical climate 
down along the Mississippi—18 process plants, expanding 
$127 million worth in ‘53, are making Baton Rouge 
the South’s fastest-growing city. At this rate, it’s no 
wonder population near-quadrupled within 10 years. And 
with this kind of building going on all over, it’s no won- 
der the CPI is the nation’s top expansion market. Total 
capital spending last year now estimated at $6.5 billion. 


eset 


PULP MILL PULPIT is the scene of non-denominational services for 
employees at Champion Paper’s Houston, Texas, plant. The com- 
pany chapel is equipped with pulpit and arm-type desks that permit 
worshippers to eat lunch and listen simultaneously. Champion says 
congregations are large, the idea’s gone over big with local min- 
isters. It’s another example of industrial esprit de corps that’s made 
chemical processing’s labor record one of the best in the nation. 


Prospects are limitless in the Chemical Process Industries 
for better products, more volume of output and wider 
distribution . . . for new plant construction, equipment, 
materials and services. It’s a teeming, great-growth market, 
constantly increasing capacity and consuming more than a 
third of all manufacturing’s total for power, fuels and 
energy. And in this atmosphere of progress, CHEMICAL 
WEEK gives management the outlook that helps put their 
profitsmaking plans in action. 


Sharply focused on events with dollar implications, 
CHEMICAL WEEK is headquarters for business news of the 
market. Factual, authoritative and far-reaching in influ- 
ence, it cuts deeply across all the buying layers of man- 
agement . . . in research and development, in production 
and engineering . . . in administration and distribution. 
That’s why so many advertisers find it indispensable to 
sales. From laboratory to plant to front office... CHEMICAL 
WEEK is process management’s own magazine. 


alert management, and... Chemical Week 


in the chemical process industries . . . it’s management’s own magazine 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION © ABC-ABP * McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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much to be learned, by the rest of 
us, from it. 

The LeTourneau-Westinghouse 
Co. manufactures a variety of major 
tools for the earthmoving and con- 
all big in 
size and in price, too. The number 
of classes of equipment that have to 
be considered in the advertising is 
23. 

With so many major items de- 
manding promotion and so few is- 


struction industries 


sues of monthly magazines avail- 
able to promote them in, it is vir- 
tually impossible to maintain any 
continuity of promotion on any of 
them individually, except at great 
expense. 

The problem, then, is to deliver 
messages about several products at 
without 


a time handicapping any 


one item and without, of course, 
sacrificing readership of the whole 
message. 

Previous to the advertising cam- 
paign which we're about to describe, 
the ads devoted themselves, individ-- 
ually, to a single product and a sin- 
gle job condition. Readership, of 
the two-color bleed spreads, as 
measured by Readex Reports of 
Construction Methods (see H. G. 
Sawyer’s article, IM, Dec., on Read- 
ex) was satisfactory .. the ads con- 
sistently rated higher than other ads 
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TOURNACRANE will make 
and save money for YOU 


+ 





in the earthmoving category, earn- 
ing such scores, in 1951, as 31%, 
21%, 22%, 38%, 34%, 28% and 29% 
category averages of from 
13, to 19%; and in 1952, 24%, 14%, 
33%, 17%, 17%, 17%, 37%, 42%, 
29° and 29°; against category aver- 
ages ranging from 11% to 19%. 
But the company still had 23 items 
to sell, and no one of them was get- 


against 


ting sufficient promotion over a 


year’s time. 

In an effort to determine how to 
solve this problem, a study was 
made of the readership of the edi- 
torial matter in Construction Meth- 
ods. This study revealed that, gen- 
erally speaking, the high-rated edi- 
torial articles 


1. were profusely illustrated by 
clear action photos 

2. provided those photos with 
specific caption material 

3. consistently provided 
mation on how to do some- 
thing with a product rather 
than on what the product was 
in terms of design. 


infor- 


This led to the adoption of a tech- 
nique which may be described as 
“multiple-page picture ads,” not 
dissimilar to the format used in the 
magazine's editorial (but 
with no attempt made to deceive the 
reader into believing it was not an 
ad). 

Test ads in the new format were 
run in October and December of 
1952. The October ad, a four-page 
section (not an insert), included il- 
lustrations of seven different prod- 
ucts at work on eleven different jobs 
in siz types of markets in five dif- 


section 


ferent countries. 

The first page (a right-hand page) 
is modestly headed “LeTourneau 
pictures of the month.” (This was 


ad 
in? 
ntinu r we 1UZ 





LeTourneayu pictures of the month tone)... 








Performance reports on LeT equipment in action 


MUNTS Off IN 150° HEAT BOOSTS MLACKTOR REMOVAL 160% 


— 
he 


DPIvls 735 mi IN 34 HES WORKS UNDER water 








magazine's editorial 
12%. This test convinced advertiser 


with no loss in readershi: 











FOR A DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRY LIKE TEXTILES, 


Editorial Balance 


IS ESSENTIAL 





TexTILE WorLp’s editorial content is balanced to the needs of all 
branches of the textile industry. This balance is not a pious hope or a 
reckless guess. It is definitely planned and controlled so that men in every 
important manufacturing function find something of value in each issue. 

The illustration shows Prentice Thomas, TW’s chief editor, consulting 
his scheduling board to introduce a vital feature story into an early issue 
without upsetting the balance. Each pocket on the board represents a 
feature editorial page in the publication. Cards in these pockets identify 
subjects of articles. Issues are laid out horizontally; branches of the in- 
dustry to which the articles belong run vertically, with cards of different 
colors assembled for particular branches. The Table of Contents of each 
issue is keyed by fiber branches and mill functions to save readers’ time 
in instant reference to the material directly concerning them, and is a 

public record of how well the editors have held to their balanced cover- 
age of all major branches. 

Balanced content, naturally, draws readers from all branches of the 
textile industry, since each finds material profitable to him in his work. 
Advertisers benefit from this balanced breadth of interest, as it maintains 
the faithful readership of every type of subscriber. 

Thus TEXTILE WoRLD Offers to those with products or services for sale 
to the textile industry, in whole or in part, an interested audience repre- 
senting all sections of this field. For many advertisers, TW is the one 
medium necessary to augment their sales job it: this immense industry. 
It serves all advertisers economically, completely, and effectively. If your 
product is for textiles and you are not an advertiser in TW -— chances are 


TEXTILE WORLD 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


you should be! 
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FIRST in circulation FIRST in buying-power penetration 


FIRST in readership FIRST in advertising volume 





WHAT'S IN 
THIS SYSTEM? 


Here are some of 

the materials and 
components that were 
design engineered 

into the new 
Underwood electronic 
computer, Elecom100... 


Aluminum 

Ammeters & Voltmeters 
Blowers 

Brass, Bronze & Copper 
Capacitors 

Ceramics 

Circuit Breakers 
Clutches 

Coils 

Contacts 

Crystal Diodes (2,000) 
Dials 

Die Castings 

Electron Tubes 
Fasteners 

Fuses 

Gears & Pinions 
Lights (Indicator) 
Magnetic Tape Unit 
Mica 

Motors (Fractional HP) 
Plastics 

Push Buttons 

Relays 

Resistors 

Solenoids 

Steel Sheet 

Switches 

Timers 

Transformers 

Voltage Regulators 
Wire & Cable 
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This new digital computer is a 
SYSTEM ...4a single unified 


- 

electromechanical design. But 
faa system eeu meen. 
give business new "brains"... 


( Ow aleclromechanical system ) without new electrical knowledge 





Engineers are turning out the new machines of this automatic age 
at a mighty fast clip. Now we have a new “brain for business’’. . . 
a practical electronic computer at a practical price . . . that tosses off 
science and engineering problems in milliseconds-per-operation. Next 
thing may be a pint-sized TV bringing Mr. Peepers to the small fry 
at a pint-sized price. 

Each new machine, appliance or piece of equipment, however 
complicated, is a single integrated system. It combines basic mechan- 
ical principles with the newest electrical-electronic techniques. 
But the plain fact is, the whole design hangs on what's cooking elec- 
trically. And to solve every part of the design problem, the engineers 
in charge of product development must have a raft of detailed facts 
about new components and what they do... new materials and 
how to use them .. . new techniques and how to apply them. 

That’s why engineers give the closest and most searching study to 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING ...no matter what other magazines 
they read. ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING analyses the whole electro- 
mechanical product design for them, in terms of today’s performance 
demands. It explores every active area of movement in the field of 
product design . . . automation, miniaturization, hermetic sealing, 
cycle control and dozens more. 

Right now, the manufacturers of electrically operated products are 
working on more new ideas than anyone who sells the field can dream 
of. This is a booming market. Whether the economic curve wavers up 
or down, this field is bound to keep humming, developing new and 
improved types of machines, appliances and equipment—not just 
for industry or just for defense—but under heavy pressure from both. 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING, pioneering with the engineers, is also ‘ease 
an important “‘brain for business,” siicing man-years from the time it Electrical =. * 
once took for new technology to make its way to production lines. Be- 
cause it’s read with sharpest interest, ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING sells 
rnore of everything that goes into the whole electromechanical system. 





The essential magazine for 
every engineer designing 


electrically operated products 
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There are five square-up halftones 


before Westinghouse over.) 


of LeTourneau equipment on the 
job. Each caption, below picture, 
has a bold-face lead-in: 


The LeTourneau logo gets a half- 
inch in lower right-hand corner. 

Page two has a single picture oc- 
cupying almost the entire page. It’s 
a stunning photo of what looks like 
a cave, in which a shovel is loading 


a haul unit. Here’s the caption: 


“Dig 2.9-Mile Tunnel Through 


Solid Rock.” 


On page 3 there are four same- 
sized of various LeTour- 
neau equipment that “Hunts Oil in 
150° Heat,’ “Boosts Blacktop Re- 
moval 380%,” “Drives 755 Miles in 
34 Hours,” “Works Under Water.” 


Two more picture-captions were 


pictures 


on page four plus a coupon. 

Readership jumped to 72°! 

In December a similar ad scored 
71%. 

This convinced the company it 
was on the right track. 

The January 1953 ad pulled 68%. 

In February, one of the old-style 
ads (talking what product:is, rather 
than what product does) was run 
and the rating dropped back to 36%. 


» 


ndustrial Marketing 


But the new campaign resumed 
in March and was continued, with 
one exception, during 1953. Here 
are the ratings: 65°%, 54°¢, 55%, 
57°c, 59°, 63%, 52%. The one ex- 
ception was another old-style ad 
which ran in July and scored 15. 

In all 
ranked at the top of the earthmov- 


cases, the pictorial ads 


ing category and earned a “bonus” 
of readership that can be measured 
in terms all the way from 11 to 16 
thousand readers than the 
average. 

The average number of products 
displayed in each of the eight (up 
through October) pictorial ads is 
6.5; the number of jobs described 
n page 106 


more 


Continued 





LeTourneau pictures of the month... 
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elements, and factful caption material. 


Note high interest value of pho- 
Each 


f other products in earthmoving category. 





Reduce lubrication time 
LeTourneau-Westinghouse 





HIGHSPEED BUSRER-TIREO HAULING * ERCAVATING © LIFTING FQUIPMENT 
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LeTourneau-Westinghouse Company 





luct’’ ad, and the rating dropped back to 


d ad, an “owner-benefit’ headline, 


compete with the pictorial format! 
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Check your prospect list with C&ENews 
complete coverage of the really important 
men in the Chemical and Process Industries— 


MANAGER Presidents, vice-presidents, general 

PRODUCTION managers . .. works executives, pro- 
duction managers, chief engineers. . . 

directors of research and development 


WOR 
KS EXEcur ... chemists and chemical engineers 





RCH You'll find that C&ENews reaches 75,000 
ESEA of them — more than twice as many as any 
other magazine serving these industries — 
because only in C&ENews can they find 
VICE PRESIDEN » complete, up-to-date news coverage of vital 

T . 
developments affecting their everyday 
operations . . . only in C&ENews can they 

NGINEER keep a breast of the ‘new’ and of the “news.” 


DIRECTOR OF F 








To reach these decision-makers of the 
Chemical and Process Industries—the men 
who buy and specify—tell your story where 
it will be read and acted upon, in 


CHEMICAL An cy 


NE wy, 
—<Ws/ 


An AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY Publication 
Advertising Management: REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
CHICAGO ¢ CLEVELAND ¢ SAN FRANCISCO * LOSANGELES ¢ SEATTLE ¢ DALLAS *® DENVER> 
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Three important Textile Shows’ will 
Machinery and Equipment sales in 
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Tabulated above is TEXTILE INDUSTRIES’ coverage of mills and machinery throughout the U. S. 


The textile industry isa BIG ...and ACTIVE market 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


806 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 
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Full editorial and circulation coverage of shows 


promises pius values for advertisers’ planned promotions 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES «ctZ— 
Coverage -| Readership — Power for Your 1954 Selling 


Here’s why T. I. is THE buy 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES has the largest U. S. A. 


Dyeing, Bleaching, | SYNTHETIC FIBRE mill circulation of any textile publication. It has 
Dyein He I ‘ A : : 
rele end om a MISCELLANEOUS re the largest actual buyer circulation—to mill presi- 
a cae ca Same dents, officials, superintendents and top execu- 


al T. I. Coverage pune T. I. Coverage | Number | T. I. Coverage | Number] T. I. Coverage tives. TEXTILE INDUSTRIES and TEXTILE 
Mills® | No. % | Mills | No. % ute No. % 9 No] % INDUSTRIES alone tells you in how many plants 

with how many machines buying power is cov- 
ered in each state, as shown in the chart at 
the left. 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRIES carries more exclusive 
mill operating stories as features than does any 
other textile publication. Editorial coverage is 
full and complete on each article and that is the 
reason for TEXTILE INDUSTRIES receiving 
more requests for reprints than any other textile 
publication. Reader response is far greater both 
in request for reprints and also for advertisers’ 
literature and further information on new equip- 
ment items, etc. than that of any other textile 
publication. 
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Advertising dollars work harder in TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES because they buy more mill 
readership in U. S. A.—the only full unit 
coverage plus mill penetration available 
for effective selling. 
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*American Textile Machinery Exhibition, Atlantic City, 
April 26-30. 


Annual Convention of the A A T C C, the South’s 
first wet processing show, Atlanta, September 15-18. 
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Southern Textile Exposition, Greenville, S. C., Octo- 
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*Coverage of the buying power is shown in the five major 
divisions of the textile industry. The column showing Total 
Mills gives the total number of individual mills in each state, 
which includes in addition to the mills in the five major divi- 
sions, the miscellaneous mills such as lace, braiding, wool 
scouring, garnetting, etc. Many mills perform two or more 
functions such as spinning and weaving and dyeing; or, knit- 
ting and dyeing. Therefore, the Total Mill column is not 
a total of the previous six columns, but the number of in- 
dividual mills in each state, including the miscellaneous mills. 

1-Includes spinning, twisting and throwing spindles—all 

manufacturing systems and fibers. 

2-Includes both broad and narrow looms. 

3-Includes circular, full-fashioned and other type knit- 

ting machines. 

4-Includes printing, coating, proofing, ete. 
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copy chasers... 


averages 13.3. 

All of which is proof that the new 
permitted covering a 
of products and uses 


. on the 


technique 
multipilicity 
with no loss in readership . 
contrary, with a gain in readership 
which should be the envy of every- 
one reading these words. 

To be sure, its success depends to 
a large extent upon the interest 
value of the pictures, and it costs 
money to get pictures that good; but 
if pictures that good increase recep- 
tion of the message that much, then 
isn't the extra cost justified? 


About a Runner-Up 
Many of the 
prescription for a sure-fire adver- 


ingredients in a 


tising campaign can be picked right 
out of Air Express advertising and 


duplicated by any one. They are: 


1. Conventional layout . . picture, 
headline, copy, signature. 

2. Big picture at least 60° of 
the page. 

3. Short headline (5 to 8 words) 
set in heavy type, lower case, in a 
single line. 

4. Text set in two columns, short 
paragraphs. 

5. Signature prominent, but not 
dominating no distraction from 
picture or headline. 


As we say, any one could sit down 
and, without much trouble at all, 
work up a campaign just like the 


Air Express campaign . . dimension- 


ally .. and hope to get Starch scores 
like Air Express got: well above 
average. 

But those are not the only in- 
gredients in Air Express advertising. 
Some genius is mixed in there, too. 

Genius in illustration, because 
every picture is highly imaginative 
in subject, composition and perspec- 


tive. For example: 


Revlon’s ‘“‘Fire and Ice” girl, with 
Revlon’s general manager opening a 
door behind her. 

Piles of Wall Street Journals scat- 
tered on a floor, with WSJ's chair- 
man sitting on one pile reading his 
paper. 

Packard’s director of traffic, pho- 
tographed from above, with three 
Packards pointing in at him. 

The head of Deering-Milliken’s 
Milium Department 
stool sewing. 

The president of Puritan Dress 


sitting on a 


Company accompanied by some 
haughty mannikins. 

A long table covered with 
watches, with the president of Wal- 
tham Watch sitting at the far end, 
listening to a watch tick. 

Dozens of bank 
around the head of the vice-presi- 
dent of New York’s Federal Reserve 
Bank. 


checks flying 


So we say it was genius that in- 
spired the people responsible for 
this advertising to attempt to get 


customers to be posed in situations 


ranging from exotic to nearly ab- 
surd. 

Genius in copy, too, because head- 
line and text proceed to tell, in the 
customers’ own words, how Air Ex- 
press got them out of trouble by 
providing fast service. Here are the 
headlines that go with the pictures 
mentioned above: 


He kept 7,235 dates with this girl. 

“You can’t sit on the news!” 

“We can't afford traffic jams at 
Packard!” 

“We helped him sew up $500,000!” 

He leads the world’s biggest dress 
parade! 

Mr. Sacks likes to see time fly! 

How to collect $2,000,000 a min- 
ute! 

This is 
strong competition in our considera- 
tion for “Man of the Year.” Men 
responsible for it at Air Express Di- 
vision, Railway Agency, 
Inc. are E. W. HULL, director, adver- 


excellent advertising, 


Express 


tising and promotion, and victor 
DELL AGUILA, assistant director, ad- 
vertising and promotion. The agen- 
cy is Robert W. Orr and Associates, 
Inc. 

We had another finalist . . Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company . . but lack of space re- 
quires putting off our telling you 
about it until another month. Mean- 
while, we'll mention the name of c. 
O. MOOSBRUGGER, director of adver- 
tising. 


The Copy Chasers 





He kept 7,235 dates with this girl! 
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OVER 62% of MACHINERY ’S circulation is concen- 
trated among Manufacturers of Assembled Metal 
Products, Equipment and Machinery (Classification 1 
in the CCA Audit). 


OVER 86% of MACHINERY 'S circulation is concen- 
trated in the first three categories of the CCA Audit 
(the biggest buyers of metalworking equipment). 


mh 
OVER 88% of MACHINERY '’S circulation is concen- 
trated in the fourteen states where metalworking activ- 


THESE FIG URES ity — and buying power — are — oe 
PROVE OUR STORY... ‘cosca co meeiworking excouivesby name, assuring 


readership by the right buying authorities. 


25,520 COPIES (CCA Audit) — doing a superlative 
seliing job for you! 


NB P 
@ an 
PUBLISHED BY THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS, 148 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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sales promotion 


Indent-A-Chief . . Imprinted ! 


Nea asy read 


comment on catalogs 


exhibits / motion pictures 
/ 





NY 


n identification 


vention souvenir. 


You get no thumb pricks 
with this convention ‘badge’ 


The entire convention-going gen- 
try should heave a sigh of relief at 
this one. 

The L. R. Woodruff Advertising 
Agency, Miami, Fla., has come up 
with a convention badge that saves 
wear and tear on clothes, protects 
thumbs from pin pricks, and looks 
well-dressed on the street or in the 
lobby between sessions. 

The new “badge” is a neat, easy- 
to-read, imprinted handkerchief. 

Called “Ident-a-chief,” the hand- 
kerchief is breast 
pocket of the man’s jacket or shirt, 
while the ladies wear theirs on their 
dresses just below shoulder height. 

An added advantage is that the 
handkerchief can be 


worn in the 


mercerized 
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saved for a convention souvenir. 

The men’s handkerchief is 17” 
square, white, while the ladies’ is 
11” square and comes in pale green, 
light blue or pink. 

Imprinting of the name and com- 
pany affiliation is in a single dark 
color, as desired. 


Clinical approach and cartoons 
put ove: the Lincoln story 
Humorous 
poster heads are used by Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland, to dramatize 
and point up a technical sales story 
in a new 12-page booklet for Lin- 
coln motor-generator DC welders. 
The booklet. entitled “The Case of 
the Ailing Weldollar,” uses the med- 


cartoons and _e terse‘ 


ideas 


booklets J direct mail 


slide films / sales helps 


ical patient (customer) motif and 
brings the patient through early 
diagnosis, remedy and 
recovery. The artist uses such de- 
vices as the sickbed, fluoroscope, 
crutches and prescription form, each 
working with a brief headline to put 
across a step in the sales story sim- 
ply and forcefully. 


symptoms, 


Customers help Follansbee 
perfect its technical bulletin 
Here’s a way to help make sure 
that your technical bulletin is giving 
the right facts in the right way for 
maximum value to your customers. 
Follansbee Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, prepared a technical bulletin. 
Before binding, proofs were mailed 
to a select group of readers of 
“Terne Topics,” the company’s ex- 
ternal publication. A preface to the 
continued on page 110 
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Women spend 
$1 billion a year 
in lumber and 
building products 
dealer stores 


. Lerso™ 
a 
aphe 
phetos" 
Facts from the Data File 
I1—Lumber and building 
products dealers out- 
sell most other retail- 


ers. 
2—96.5% cf AL&BPM's 
dealer circulation is 


Yes Sir! One out of every eight dollars lumber 


and building products dealers take in today 
comes out of a woman’s pocketbook. More- 
over, purchases by women in lumber and build- 
ing products dealer stores have increased one- 
third in the past 5 years. Nearly half (46.8%) 
of the lumber dealer’s paint department con- 
sumer sales are to women. In fact, nearly 25% 
of the lumber dealer’s entire consumer sales are 
to women. Today 75% of the lumber and 
building products dealers operate a store type 
salesroom. 

Get the full story about the sales opportunities 
offered by the $8 billion lumber and building 
products dealer market. Write today for your 
copy of AL&BPM’s Data File. 


among principal buying 
and selling factors. 
3—AL&BPM's dealer-sub- 
scribers sell 85% PLUS 
of the 73, billion dol- 
lars sold in the field. 
4—AL&BPM costs less per 
page per thousand than 
it did 8 years ago. 
5—You get the largest 
coverage, the highest 
quality coverage, at the 
lowest cost in AL&BPM. 


Issued every other Monday 
A Vance Publication : 
Established 1873 


American Lumberman 139 No. Clark St:, (Phone: Financial 6-5380), CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
& Building Products Merchandiser 
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Sales promotion ideas . , begins on p. 108 


bulletin asked readers to submit 
constructive criticism and offered 
awards to contributors whose sug- 
gestions were used. Approved sug- 
gestions are being incorporated in 
the final draft of the bulletin, which 
then will be bound and mailed to 
customers. 

Follansbee hopes that suggestions 
of technically informed readers will 
help assure a nearly perfect bulle- 
tin. It’s entitled, “How to Estimate 
Cost of Material and Labor for Fol- 
lansbee Terne Metal Roofs,” and is 
going to estimators and roofing con- 


tractors. 


Mobile workshop demonstrates 
plastics for surfacing 

Plastics surfacing ideas for home 
“how-to-do-its” as well as for pro- 
fessionals are being brought to dis- 
tributors by a General Electric mo- 
bile workshop. 

The mobile will tour the nation 
and is expected to provide for an 


Hitching? . . Guesi 
tion were photogray 


id film enabie 


Marketing 
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exchange of information between 
local distributors and GE on plastics 
surfacing problems and applications. 

Demonstrations specialists, who 
travel with the unit, use a portable 
public address system to explain 
demonstrations of surfacing opera- 
tions to distributors. 

The mobile workshop hauls port- 
able machinery for sawing, routing, 
sanding, drilling, bonding and in- 
stalling GE Textolite plastics sur- 
facing on kitchen work surfaces, 
counters, tables, bars, vanities and 
desks, as well as jigs, adhesives, 
metal trim and other materials 
needed for industrial installations. 


Introduction book saves time 
for buyer, seller at Dravo 
Salesmen who call on the pur- 
chasing department at Dravo Corp., 
Pittsburgh, get an advance intro- 
duction to the men they want to see. 
Dravo accomplishes this act of 
kindness to salesmen by means of a 





5x8” booklet called “Facts and 
Faces of Interest to You in the 
Dravo Purchasing Department.” 

The booklet contains pictures of 
purchasing executives, accompanied 
by brief paragraphs outlining the 
type of material in which each buy- 
er is interested. 

In addition, the booklet contains a 
concise outline of the work done and 
jobs undertaken by the major divi- 
sions of the company, each of which 
has its own independent purchasing 


department. 














Pocket-Sized . . This sn 


miral Phot Prod + 
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Slide viewer permits three 
to see slide at same time 

A slide viewer that permits both 
salesman and prospect or even three 
persons to view a slide at the same 
time, has been introduced by Admi- 
ral Photo Products Co., Chicago. 

The viewer is pocket-sized and 
suitable for any 35 mm or bantam 
slides and provides a magnified view 
of the slide from a distance of up to 
three feet. 

Light is provided by standard 
flashlight batteries and bulb, and 
no focusing is required. The slide 
carrier turns on the light when the 
slide is inserted. Over-all dimen- 
sions are 5”’x3”x1”. The viewer 


; oi 
continuea on page Z 











Identiti 


tion 


IN YOUR HEADLINE? 





INDEX 


ADVERTISING COPY 


READERSHIP 


TO DETERMINE the extent to which a par- 
ticular type of headline influences readership, 
McGraw-Hill Research analyzed reports of 
personal interviews with readers of four issues 


each of two business publications. 


THE READERSHIP of 1078 one-page black 
and white and two-color advertisements was 
studied. You’ll see by the chart that in the 
advertisements in which the company or 
trade name of the product appeared in the 
headline, the copy was 20% better read than 
those which lacked such identification. One 
reason for this higher readership was that, 
in addition to identifying the advertiser, the 


headline also contained information about 


specific uses, benefits or product quality. 


CONCLUSION: This study (Data Sheet 
#3200) and those reported in Data Sheets 
#3236 and #43237 show that readers want 
specific, detailed information in industrial 


advertising. 


SERVING BUSINESS ADVERTISERS. 


The Laboratory of Advertising Performance 
is one of many “‘services”’ maintained by the 
McGraw-Hill organization for its advertis- 
ers. If you want facts on subjects related to 
business paper advertising performance and 
effectiveness, ask your McGraw-Hill man, 


or write our Research Department. 


Su OR BUSINESS 
NAW ss 
Se” 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


y/ 
( 
y 


ApD 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
H EADQuUARTER S FO R SUS IW ie s & 1'NF OR MAT I 
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shows the full area of both vertical 
and horizontal slides. An adapter 
for use with film strips also is avail- 
Price: $4.95. Adapter is op- 
tional at extra cost. 


able. 


Mail gimmick catches notice, 


comes ‘down to earth’ 

Latest mail gimmick is an inch- 
square cellophane packet of ‘earth, 
stapled above a headline, “Down to 
Earth!” on a sales letter mailed by 
Harvard Business Review. 

The letter explains that the earth 
was “scooped from the flourishing 
acres” where the magazine is pub- 
lished, admits it’s strictly an atten- 
tion-getter then switches to a 
brief sales message. 


Forge company produces 
historical promotion film 

Utica Drop Forge & Tool Corp., 
Utica, N. Y., delved into history to 
produce a 20-minute, 16-mm. sound 
film which is being distributed to 
industrial and trade associations, 
schools, education and civic groups, 
churches, clubs and similar groups. 

Entitled “5,000 Years of Forging,” 
the film describes the history and 
mechanical progress of forging from 
its inception by primitive man to 
today’s modern methods. 

Sources used in compiling data 
and subject material for the film in- 
clude a producer of medieval armor 
and tools for Hollywood film com- 
panies, collectors and museums. Re- 
cent developments in the manufac- 
ture of drop forged wrenches at the 
company’s Utica plant also are in- 
cluded in the historical film. 

Copies are available for TV pres- 
entations and to organizations who 
will pay shipping charges. Requests 
are handled by Henry J. Zellweger, 
advertising manager. 


Bright colors, file tabs lure 
readers for technical bulletins 

Direct mail material which “asks” 
to be put away for future reference 
is being used by United Control 
Corp., Seattle manufacturer of elec- 
tronic and electrical controls for 
aircraft. 

The direct mail material consists 
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bright 
colors with a distinctive file tab 


of technical bulletins in 
which makes them easy to find. 

Lithographed on heavy Louvain 
bristol cover stock, the bulletins 
wear well and can be used as catch- 
alls for loose papers and notes. 

Each of the folders concerns a 
major product. Accessories for each 
are described on single pages which 
can be filed in the major product 
folder. 


Salesman can carry new 
continuous film projector 

A new portable film projector that 
can exhibit 16 mm. film for more 
than 200 hours without rewinding 
has been developed by Triangle 
Continuous Projector Co., Skokie, 
Ill. 

Capable of showing silent or 
sound films, flat or 3-D, the ma- 
chine can also be set for an auto- 
matic stop at the end of the film. 
It is especially practical for sales- 
men since it requires only occasion- 
al attention from a trained operator. 


Four-color silk screening 

tries for 3-D effect in display 
What is claimed by the manu- 

facturer to be a three-dimensional 


Flip Chart Helps Jobbers. . Fe: 


hort 


quality is imparted to Standard 
Motor Products’ new jobber display 
cards by the use of four-color silk 
screening with metallic gold and 
silver paints. The Long Island City, 
N. Y. manufacturer includes a series 
of three such cards, hanging signs, 
revolving electric lamps, and out- 
door signs in its merchandising aid 
package for its jobbers. 


5,000 flip charts help 
Kent-More jobbers’ salesmen 

Easel-backed flip charts for sales 
presentations are common but it 
isn’t often that a company produces 
5,000 of them and distributes them 
to its jobber salesmen. 

That’s what has been done by 
Kent-More Organization, Detroit 
manufacturer of automotive service 
equipment. The flip charts are small 
replicas of a larger version used by 
the company’s salesmen. 

In two colors, the 542x7”, 15-page 
flip chart enables the jobber’s sales- 
man to make his presentations high- 
ly visual as he flips over the pages 
of the chart while discussing sales 
points for the company’s carbon 
blaster device. Flip charts are dis- 
tributed free to holders of the Kent- 
More franchise for use by their 
salesmen in calling on the automo- 
tive trade. 

The flip charts are readily folded 
for easy mailing. a 











SHOWMANSHIP... 
that sells! 


CARBOLOY created-metals have many talents... 

and the Metal Show was the stage used to turn the spotlight on them. 
Creating an exhibit that would show the many products to advantage 
while retaining the basic qualities so necessary 

to a good selling display called for SHOWMANSHIP. 


Why not make your product or service a star... 


write, wire or phone today! 


PITTSBURGH 

477 Melwood St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa., MAyflower 1-9443 
NEW YORK 

516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y., VAnderbilt 6-2621 
CHICAGO 

1937 W. Hastings St., Chicago 8, Ili., TAylor 9-6600 
DETROIT 

810 Book Tower Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich., WOodward 2-3557 
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Something to Send. . Also includ 


Integrate your industrial ads.. 
they can’t do the job alone 


By William C. Sproull 


Burroughs uses 100 business papers at a 
time, but starts its ad planning with a 
premise: “no sales will be closed until we 
have a trained salesman in the presence 
of a prospect.” 





® AS AMERICAN companies go, We at 
Burroughs Corp. are nowhere near 
the largest users of business papers. 
We are just far, far above the aver- 
age in using 75 to 100 at a time. 

Because we sell to all sizes, kinds 
and types of business in all sections 
of the country . . in fact, in 67 coun- 
tries . . it would be quite impossible 
for us to use more than a meager 
publications 


percentage of those 


listed in available directories. 
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Our selection must be made for 
good reasons with the intention of 
making the best possible use of our 
advertising dollars, and with the 
intention of integrating our business 
paper advertising with other mate- 


rial and selling processes. 


How We Select Media . . I am 
sure you might wonder then how we 
decide what to use and when. Our 
selection is generally dictated by: 

1. The need for promotion by 
lines of business . . intensified sales 
and advertising effort in certain 
business 
conditions in those fields, product 
developments affecting those fields, 
or realization sudden or other- 


fields dictated either by 


wise . . of neglected opportunities. 


Something to Give . . B 
I ffers numerous booklets 


with customer 


Examples might be the textile in- 
dustry, public utilities, department 
stores, schools, and some 99 other 
fields by which we classify our sales. 

2. Applications for our products. 
These might be such applications as 
accounts receivable, stock control, 
inventory, interest figuring, billing 
and so on. Asa matter of fact there 
might be several variations in an 
application that might require sep- 
arate advertising and promotion. 

3. Applications within a line of 
business or industry. In the bank- 
ing field, for example, there are ap- 
plications of Burroughs machines to 
ten major accounting functions so 
that if we elected to do so it would 
be easy for us to sun some ten sep- 
arate campaigns ii the 17 different 
national and regional banking pub- 
lications on our list. 

Similarly there are six major ap- 
plications of our products in depart- 
ment stores. I fear the publishers 
of several department store papers 
we use could not stand the shock if 
we would attempt to run separate 











SAVES TIME, 
EFFORT, EXPENSE 
in savings passbook 
and ledger posting 


oe cempaes 


Tt the Sensdieonal 
. 


Merchandise the Advertising . . As pa 


merchandising program, Burroughs mercha 


men, helps them use ads 


campaigns on these six different ap- 

plications all at one time. 
4. Geographical area 

These are selected 


regional, 
state and local. 
on specific occasions when there is 
need for intensification through the 
business press in specific areas. But 
we have not found it within our 
means, or practical, to attempt to 
select papers in any specific busi- 
ness field for intensive coverage at 
the national, regional, state and city 
level as might be possible within the 
range of publications available. We 
just don’t have that kind of dollars. 
5. The need to direct different 
messages to different levels of man- 
agement. Such selection is usually 
based on knowledge that purchasing 
approval and buying authority rests 
with top management, which in turn 
is not interested in the details of 
machine systems and applications as 
the comptrollers, auditors, office 
managers or other department heads 
are sure to be. Examples, of course, 
might be cited in messages we direct 
to the top executives of banks as 


personal sellina. 


to bank auditors and 
comptrollers. Or the type of mes- 
sage directed to the head offices or 


contrasted 


regional supervisors of chain stores 
as contrasted with the store man- 
agers or smaller retailers. 
Now let’s get down to brass tacks. 
First, we sell business machines to 
business men for business purposes. 
We believe business men like to see 
business facts presented in a busi- 
nesslike manner, bringing out time 
and money saving facts, improve- 
ments and routines, systems and 
methods. They like these advan- 
tages clearly stated so they can dis- 
cuss them in a businesslike manner 
and reach a business decision. In 
this respect business machines are 
tools of the front office, as produc- 
tion machines are for the factory. 
Second, we start with the premise 
that no sales will be consummated 
until we have trained salesmen in 
the presence of a prospect. 


The Things We Must Do.. Now, 
under those conditions where should 


we start to operate? 

The salesman, in the presence of a 
business prospect, must be trained. 
To us that means he must be trained 
in the application of one or more 
products to the particular size and 
type of business he is calling on 
in addition, of course, to his normal 
training as a salesman. In many in- 
stances this means special material 
must be available for use before he 
makes calls on that line of business. 

He must have something to talk 
from ..a machine to demonstrate, 
typical forms to show, a portfolio of 
sales material from which to select 

Something to leeve. Material, such 
as pictures, forms, letters, that will 
remind the prospect of points dis- 
cussed, equip him with material that 
he might need to discuss the prop- 
osition with others. 

Additional 
material might be forwarded to the 
prospect before the next call. to 


Something to send. 


keep interest alive, to advance the 
selling process. 


Direct mail promotion. Selected 
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Integrate your industrial ads . . besins on p. 114 


material to be mailed to selected 
names in advance of sales calls, de- 
signed to save salesmen’s time and 
start the conversation closer to the 
order-signing stage. 

Trade and professional 
Advertising that 
coverage of selected prospects or 
trade fields advertising that 
creates interest and wins some ac- 
ceptance in less time and at less cost 
than is possible with direct mail. 

Business executive papers. Fea- 
turing broader subjects than the line 
of business machine or applications 
ordinarily confined to the trade and 
professional papers. 

More general media, applicable in 


papers. 


provides wider 


some instances. 


Where Do We Start? .. As you 
can see, it becomes necessary in in- 
troducing a new product or a new 
application to take stock of our- 
selves to determine where along the 
line we must start. We must ask: 

Has the salesman been trained on 
the machines and applications? Does 
he understand how they can be ap- 
plied to his line of business? Is a 
Do we 
have pass-out material? Do we 
have suitable mailing material? Has 
it been used too often? Should it 
be revised? Have we previously 
advertised this in publications? With 
what results? What changes, if any, 
should be made? Can we repeat? 

All these questions naturally come 
to our mind and dictate where we 
should start in the program. 

Sometimes, however, the problem 
is an entirely different one. It may 
be the continuous promotion of a 
product such as the Burroughs Sen- 
simatic in which we are using one 
type of advertising in general mag- 
azines and business executive pa- 
pers with a wide circulation, rein- 
forced with special effort in certain 
fields where the like:ihood of sales 
is the greatest. 

We inform our salesmen of our 
promotional efforts through submit- 
ting to them in a monthly package 
reproductions of advertisements that 
appeared in some 50 business pa- 
pers, covering 20 different fields. 

Another use we make of the busi- 
ness press is to carry on continuous 


new portfolio necessary? 


promotion in certain fields. For ex- 
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ample, we continuously advertise in 
school papers, particularly those 
reaching vocational schools where 
our machines are part of student 
training. We continuously advertise 
in accountants’ papers, in those 
reaching office managers. Certain 
fields require continued advertising 
in the business press such as 
banks, municipalities, government. 

Then, of course, there is adver- 
tising in our own trade field reach- 
ing the stationers’ stores and other 
dealers who handle certain of our 
products and who need to be con- 
stantly informed of our promotion 
and advertising and the value of our 
dealer franchise. 

All this makes it readily apparent 
that: 


1. Publishers Can Help .. We 
need a vast amount of accurate in- 
formation about business publica- 
tions. 

Publishers can help us most and 
save our time by giving us verified 
circulation and coverage informa- 
tion in standard form, easy to digest 
and easy to compare. 

They can add to the believability 
of their reader interest and circula- 
tion information by showing to what 
extent it has been verified and how. 

They can help us to determine the 
types of readers attracted . . by call- 
ing attention to types or classes of 
articles or news in the editorial col- 
umns, with particular emphasis on 
the types of articles that will inter- 
est the purchasers of our products. 

They can show us when the edi- 
torial content with some frequency 
covers the basic subjects related to 
our products. I am distinguishing 
this from the run of mine-free pub- 
licity. I am asking whether it deals 
with broader subjects such as mod- 
ernization, modern methods, effi- 
cient operation, and so on. Is it 
concerned with management and 
administration? 

And, of course, publishers and 
their sales representatives can save 
their time and ours by determining 
in advance what we have to adver- 
tise, whom we ordinarily try to 
reach, whether we are interested in 
sizable percentages of their readers, 
and what measure there is of their 
interest in our type of products. 


(The sales representative can’t as- 
sume that because our name _ is 
linked with adding machines, that 
we will use his book primarily to 
sell adding machines.) 


2. Integrate . . Business publish- 
ers must realize that more is to be 
gained by integrating the business 
press into marketing programs than 
by trying to prove that business pa- 
per advertising is a panacea . . that 
it alone produces results. 

Yeast, used as an essential in- 
gredient for making bread, causes 
the bread to rise. Yet, yeast alone 
is not a popular diet item, despite 
attempts to make it so. 

Business paper advertising, used 
as an essential ingredient in an in- 
tegrated sales program, can cause 
sales to rise . . rise! It is not often 
successful alone. 

You know . . as we know .. that 
business paper advertising pulls best 
when the rest of the team is pulling. 


3. Reconvert . . Finally, I hope it 
is apparent to you that there is to- 
day an urgent need for us to recon- 
vert our order departments into 
sales departments. And here’s why: 

As a nation we are producers. We 
have been going at a terrific pace. . 
expanding at a pace never before 
seen in all history. We are in the 
process of expanding further. 

We are already at a point where 
mere population growth and unfilied 
needs will not automatically sup- 
port our expanding capacity to pro- 
duce. Our prosperity is predicated 
on our ability to create wants, not 
merely filling needs. Our nation’s 
sales forces must write a new chap- 
ter in creative salesmanship. 

There is evidence, and plenty of 
it, to support the belief that the pe- 
riod ahead will be one of rolling ad- 
justment .. some lines up more than 
others now; and others coming up 
later 

Therein lies opportunity for us to 
use the business press to drive 
harder in active lines for immediate 
business . . to lay the groundwork 
in other fields for the longer pull. 

Therein lies opportunity for you 
to share in writing that new chapter 
in creative salesmanship by recog- 
nizing your responsibility and ob- 
ligation to help buyers and sellers 
get together. ] 
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Our 6th Largest Industry—Pulp and Paper — 
presents an ever increasing market for your prod- 
ucts. . . . Check these FACTS about its present 
importance and promising future . . . 


IMPORTANCE . . . Consumption over 400 pounds 
per person in 1954... 


Paper is the admitted basic index of the growth of 
our standard of living and free enterprise system. 
From a per capita consumption of one pound per 
person in 1810 to 144 Ibs. in 1920; 201 Ibs. in 
1930; 254 Ibs. in 1940; 382 Ibs. in 1950 and over 
400 Ibs. in 1954! 


SIZE .. . From 3 to 8 BILLIONS in 10 years... 
Total value of sales has steadily grown from 
$3 billions in 1943 to $8 billions in 1953. 


PRODUCTION GROWTH .. . 52.3% in 10 years 
Tonnage production increases for the ten year 
period 1942 through 1951 was 52.3 per cent. This 
was the result of increased population, expanded 
uses of products, increased production diversifica- 
tion with new products — such as wet-strength, 
grease-proof, flame-proof, bacteriostatic, condenser, 
laminated, and facsimile reproduction papers; insu- 
lating, wallboard, hardboard and other construc- 
tion papers; vulcanized fibre board; new packaging 
materials; special papers for wrapping frozen 
foods, towels, handkerchiefs, diapers, paper milk 
bottles, printing plates and molded paper products. 


The FUTURE! . . . Current boom to Hold! .. . 
For 1954, government economists predict that 
paper, furniture, textiles, petroleum, food, indus- 
trial construction and lumber will hold current 
boom levels. 


Also that the bulk of capital expenditures in 
plant and equipment for 1954 will take place in 
these industries: paper, autos, utilities, railroads 
and petroleum. The tonnage increase in capacity 
above 1951 according to the American Paper and 
Pulp Association will be: Pulp, 3.2%; Paper, 2.4%; 
Board, 3.3%. 


INDUSTRY GROWTH .. . 36% Increase Predicted 
by 1961... 

Based upon our fast population growth, predic- 
tions indicate that requirements for non-newsprint 
pulp will increase by 1961 about 36 percent over 
1950 levels. Added to this increase will be new 
uses for paper and new products now being per- 
fected in the industry’s great research laboratories, 
making the estimate a minimum. 


For newsprint, we have increased use from 3,411 
thousand tons in 1943 to 6,034 thousand tons in 
1952. But in 1952 we produced only 1.1 million 
tons in the United States. By the end of 1954 the 
capacity of U. S. mills making newsprint will be 
23.7 percent greater than 1952. 


There is also a vast new wood-chemistry industry 
from pulp mill waste developing faster than most 
people realize. It means millions for new plants, 
equipment and materials through the next decade. 


Justification for the industry’s optimism for 1954 
and the future thus rests upon sound premises. 
It stems from the facts (1)—that long-term pros- 
pects are manifestly good and (2)—that the mar- 
gin between supply and demand is so narrow, that 
a sudden upswing in general business could once 
again tax the industry far beyond its present 


capacities. 
e 


6 BILLION DOLLARS are ——— 
NUALLY — for materials, fuels, supplies, 
electricity and contract work . . . 4000 SEP- 
ARATE ITEMS are PURCHASED EVERY 
YEAR by the paper and pulp manufacturing 


industry! a , 


A primal function of a business paper is its 
intimate knowledge of the industry it represents. 
Likewise, it understands foundationally the markets 
offered for materials and equipment. 


The PAPER INDUSTRY — for 34 years — has 
been a forefront leader in keeping the men who 
manage, control and develop manufacturing opera- 
tions in the paper and pulp industry — WELL- 
INFORMED. Similarly, it has kept the manu- 
facturers who supply the tools of production to 
the industry abreast of the market's requirements 
— present and future. 


If you are interested in this market as an outlet 
for your products, our research department may 
help you determine your potentials. Write today. 


The PAPER INDUSTRY i: published by 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
431 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET © CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


Also publishers of the Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 
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‘Oil & Gas Journal’ leads field, 
carries 7,912 pages of ads 


Big four of business papers 
continue their lead 


® THE “Big Four” of business pub- 
lications . . led by Oil & Gas Jour- 
nal .. held their respective rankings 
in pages of advertising earried in 
1953. 

Oil & Gas Journal, which leads 
all business publications for the fifth 
consecutive year, carried 7,912 pages 
of advertising to show a gain of 
3.8°, over the previous year’s mark 
of 7,624 pages. 

Iron Age and American Machinist 
held almost level to retain their sec- 
ond and third place positions, with 
7,311 and 6,875 pages respectively. 
Steel showed a 2.1% gain over 1952 
and retained fourth place with 6,532 
pages. All are industrial papers. 

Of the top ten in the 
group, the most impressive gain was 


industrial 


by Electronics which showed a 
10.2°; 
place for the 


vear. Electronics carried 4,768 pages 


increase and moved up one 
second consecutive 
and moved up to fifth place, a notch 
ahead of Engineering News-Record, 
whose 4,550 pages placed sixth. A 
year ago, Electronics scored a 19°, 
gain to displace Electrical World in 
sixth place. 

Big among 
leaders in all that of 
Age, which spurted up- 
ward from 1,254 pages in 1952 to 
1,698 pages in 1953 for a 35.4% gain. 
Chemical Week had the largest page 
going up 477 to 2853 
for an increase of 20°. Practical 
Builder increased 344 to 1924 pages, 
a 22% 

Among trade publications, Flor- 
ists’ Review retained its first place 


percentage increase 
groups Was 


Aviation 


gain, pages 


gain. 


with a 3.7% gain that sent its total 
up to 4,769 pages. In the class group, 
the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association lead. 
It scored a 6.8° gain for a total of 
3,979 pages. Other 
included Industrial 
News with a 1.7% 
ninth-page units in the 
news group; and American Ezxport- 
er Industrial with a 1.1% gain and 
2,013 pages in the export group. 


continued to 
group leaders 
Equipment 
gain and 9,781 
product 
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Rank 


- Oil & Gas Journal 

. Iron Age 

. American Machinist 

. Steel 

. Electronics 

. Engineering News-Record 
- Electrical World 

. Product Engineering 

. Chemical Engineering 

- Machine & Tool Blue Book 
- Machinery 

. Modern Machine Shop 

. Aviation Week 

. Factory Management 


& Maintenance 


. Automotive Industries 
- Machine Design 

. Purchasing 

. Petroleum Engineering 
. Mill & Factory 

. Design News 

. Architectural Record 

. Chemical Week 

. Power 

. Textile World 

- World Oil 

. Chemical Processing 

. Chemical & Engineering 


News 


. Foundry 

. Railway Age 

. Construction Bulletin 

. Proceedings of the I.R.E. 
- Commercial Car Journal 
. Construction Digest 

. American Builder 

. Materials & Methods 

. Constructioneer 

- Petroleum Refiner 

. Tool Engineer 

. Heating, Piping & Air 


Conditioning 


. Electrical Construction 


& Maintenance 


. Paper Trade Journal 
. Engineering & Mining 


Journal 


. Modern Plastics 

. Metal Progress 

- Southern Lumberman 
. Coal Age 

. Practical Builder 

. National Provisioner 
. Modern Packaging 


. Pit & Quarry 


” me is nota 


Pages 


1953 


1952 


51. Baking Industry 
52. Paper Mill News 
53. Architectural Forum 
54. American City 
55. Construction Methods 
& Equipment 
56. Mechanical Engineering 
57. Traffic World 
58. Progressive Architecture 
59. Woodworking Digest 
60. Telephony 
61. Textile Industries 
62. Aviation Age 
63. Food Engineering 
64. Production 
65. National Petroleum News 


Trade . . Largest gain among top 
ten trade publications was 19.4‘; for 
Building Supply News. 
. Florists’ Review 
. Hardware Age 
. Industrial Distribution 
. Building Supply News 
. American Lumberman & 
Building Products Mer- 
chandiser 
. Boot & Shoe Recorder 
. Implement & Tractor 
. Electrical Merchandising 
. Sporting Goods Dealer 
. Office Appliances 
Product News . . Biggest gain of 
ninth-page units was 8.9%, rise to 
8,844 by New Equipment Digest. 
1. Industrial Equipment 
News 
2. New Equipment Digest 
3. Electrical Equipment 


Class . . Modern Medicine showed 

the biggest gain 21% in the 

class group. 

1. Journal of the American 
Medical Association 

. Billboard 

. Modern Medicine 

. Advertising Age 

. Medical Economics 

. Modern Hospital 

. Industrial Marketing 

- Naiion’s Schools 

. Oral Hygiene 

. School Executive — School 
Equipment News 
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Export . . Only gain among five 
leading export publications was 
11° of American Exporter Indus- 
trial. 

1. American Exporter 

Industrial 

. American Exporter 

. Automovil Americano 

. Hacienda 

. American Automobile 


ttising volume tabulation begins 




















Receiving it.. AE - BLUE 
hack BOOK 


is the Most Used Buying Reference 


84% of the 4,491 buying decision makers who signed and returned 
the questionnaire enclosed in the 1953 BLUE BOOK state they use 
MacRAE'S “exclusively” or “principally” in selecting sources of supply. 
Here is proof that your sales message in MacRAE'S gets preferred 
attention from preferred prospects... the BLUE BOOK goes only to 
the more than 18,500 dominant industrial plants and governmental 


points of purchase in America. 


Z out of 10 Plants 


wanes pao 


a “Old” BLUE BOOKS In Service 


70.7% of replies to MacRAE'S questionnaire state that on receiving a 
new BLUE BOOK the old copy is passed to other departments for con- 
tinued use. Thus MacRAE'S takes your sales message through America’s 




















dominant industrial organizations, and sells through extra years. 


ONE BOOK ‘77, 


MacRAE’S sco: 
ac BOOK 
18 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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a « 1953 ad volume rises 3.6%; 

advertising class, industrials lead 

® ADVERTISING PAGE volume _in- 

e ™ creased 3.6% in 1953, as compared 

in business with 1952, for 274 business pub- 

lications reporting to INDUSTRIAL 

MARKETING. The gain was 15,042 

pages to a total of 433,081 pages for 

1953. December’s gain was 1.2%, or 

368 pages, over the corresponding 

month in 1952. 

Industrial papers, numbering 168, 

; _ a gained 3.6% for the year, and 1.6% 

NOTE: The following figures must not be quoted or reproduced withou: permission for December. In this grow, iil 

December / volume 1.2 (in pages) over 1952 publications gained in advertising 

volume for the year, and 56 showed 





a loss. 

= pope chenge_* some The 51 trade papers increased 
21,453 + 346 Tt. 1.8% for the year and showed a loss 
2,889 ' = of 1.4% for the month. Of these, 32 
— = notes publications gained and 19 showed a 
sae = él loss in the yearly volume. The nine 
32.509 product news papers increased 6.6% 
in 1953 and .3°% in December, with 
seven papers gaining in yearly vol- 

ume, and two showing a loss. 
Year to Date/volume 3.6% (in pages) over 1952 Class publications gained 7.6% for 
the year, and 7.2% in December. Of 
the 26 reporting, 20 went up and six 
went down in yearly volume. The 





1953 1952 pagechange % change 





275,602 266,000 + 9,602 a 


t News (1/9 page u 37,998 35,658 + 2,340 + 6.6 : 
— 70.939 69 652 1287 CTs export group decreased 4.8% in 1953 
32.710 +2481 76 and 8.2% in December with six 

14.019 668 4. gaining and 14 losing in volume for 


418,039 + 15,042 + 3.6 the year. 





December pages Pages to date December pages Pages to date 
Industrial group 1953 1952 1953 1952 Industrial group 1953 1952 1953 1952 


Aero Diaest d 66 3 79 Commercial Car 138 2292 2333 
Aeronautical gineering Review $123 61 90 764 Yonstruction Bi i ay 152 2384 2269 
55 3 Construction Digest ] 7 144 222 2087 

uc ; 77. Zig7 1965 

n Equipment 57 939 805 
tion Methods & Equipment ia 11] 1816 1615 
ction News Monthly (w.) 7 79 999 1028 
or 38 4] 74) 728 
tors & Engineers (93/;x14) 3 99 1596 1396 
7 61 710 776 

vs (semi-mo.) 227 208 2932 2537 

44 601 591 

47 698 693 

54 832 908 

$189 1465 1336 

> Industry 103 1211 1173 

I ower 122 1666 1429 

al Construction Mntce. 126 2026 1815 
sctrical Engineering 8] 979 942 
Electrical West 84 1228 1139 
Electrical World (w.) 392 4464 4258 
Electronics 340 4768 4326 
Engineering & Mining Journal 150 1985 1856 
C 3 Engineering News-Record (w.) *306 4550 4556 
Butane-Propane News’ 3 ] 7 Excavating Engineer 38 458 434 
Canner (w.) *31 Factory Management & Mntce. 27/2 3423 3587 
Ceramic Industry 5 é 937 Finish 43 642 526 
Chemical & Engineering News (w.) go 2 ] Fire Engineering C 49 665 615 
Chemical Engineering | 3 ,) Fleet Owner 112 1610 1605 
Chemical Processing Z l Food Engineering 127 1694 1637 
Chemical Week l 162 2853 7 Food Packer 32 462 489 
Civil Engineering l 717 Food Processing 72 918 927 
Foundry 199 2541 2482 
Gas 71 955 949 


Continued on p. 122 
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How to keep your lines of 


communication leading 


straight to the railway men 
who / 


specity 
2 | authorize 


the purchase of your product 





The road to railway sales is not the same for all products. That’s why 
it is important to select the most direct line of communication and 
to concentrate sales attention on the railway groups which are most 
concerned with specifying and authorizing purchase of your product. 

Simmons-Boardman helps you do this by providing a direct route 
to railway management. Top railway officers are interested in the 
business and economics of railroading as well as its technology. They 
have an overall interest in news, finance, traffic, customer relations, 
office procedures, purchases, personnel, public relations. They are 
an important factor in railway buying. The publication they rely on 
above all others to keep abreast of developments is RAILWAy AGE. 

Mechanical and electrical officers and supervisors are primarily 
interested in locomotives, cars and the shops and shop equipment 
to service them. Their publication is RAiLwAy LOCOMOTIVES & CARS. 

Railway engineering and maintenance people are concerned with 
railway track, bridges, buildings and other structures. Their spe- 
cialized publication is RAILWAY TRACK & STRUCTURES. 

The signaling and communications department is concerned with 
equipment and materials for traffic control and communications. 
Their publication is RAILWAY SIGNALING & COMMUNICATIONS. 

This specialized character of the railway organization is the key 
to sales and advertising strategy. It explains the importance of 
specialized appeals to each group in the railway industry. 

Waste is kept to an absolute minimum when you select the specific 
monthly magazine which goes to the men who specify products like 
yours—men who use them, maintain them, live with them, repair 
them, and eventually replace them. 

Then, to make it easier for these department heads and supervisors 
to get approval when they specify your product, you can, through 
Raitway AGE, vigorously cultivate the recognition in favor of those 
at top management levels, who control the final authorization on the 
recommendations of the departmental groups. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR RAILWAY MARKETING INFORMATION 


New booklet helps you 
pre-select your railway audience 


A new 32-page booklet, “How to 
Specialize Your Railway Selling in the 
$3 Billion Railway Market,” 

has been prepared to help you 
specialize your railway advertising 

in the same effective manner that 
Simmons-Boardman specializes its 
editorial appeal to each of the four 
major railway groups. 


It contains a typical railway 
organization chart. Another chart 
shows the line of buying action from 
the department that uses your product 
up through to the top executive group. 


You will also find realistic comparative 
charts showing advertising volume, 
editorial] content by broad categories of 
subjects and relative coverage of 
buying power comparisons between 
the several railway publications. 


The booklet contains complete 
mechanical requirements and 
advertising rate information on 
RAILWAY AGE, RAILWAY LOCOMOTIVES 
& CARS, RAILWAY TRACK & 
STRUCTURES, RAILWAY SIGNALING & 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


You will find this 

booklet a complete 

and useful media 

file, as well as an 

informative booklet 

on how to specialize 
N THE a your selling in 


3 BILLION h 
| RAMWAY MARKET the railway market. 





SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATIONS = 


New York 7, 30 Church St. * Chicago 3,79 W. Monroe St. * Cleveland 13, Terminal Tower 
WASHINGTON, D.C. * PORTLAND, OREGON * DALLAS * SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES 
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December pages Pages to date December pages Pages to date 
1953 1952 1953 1952 Industrial Group 1953 1952 1953 1952 


Industrial Group 





Decembex pages Pages to date 


Product news group 1953 1952 1953. 1952 
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THE BUCKET WAS UPSIDE DOWN... 


WHEN Adam E. Armstrong put the world’s first snverted bucket 
steam trap on the market in 1911, the competitors gave 
it the horse laugh. 


Today, 24 out of 35 of those competitors are out of the 
steam trap business and 4 are dormant. Of the makes of industrial 
traps manufactured today, two recent brand preference studies 
indicate that Armstrongs are first choice of engineers 


throughout industry... by a wide margin. 


You see, Adam Armstrong didn’t believe that just to build 
a better steam trap was enough. He began advertising early and 
often. The more traps he sold, the more dollars he invested 


in advertising for future sales. And, he’s still doing it. 


Armstrong Machine Works, manufacturer of Armstrong steam 
traps and our client for 32 years knows the tangible 
dollars and cents benefits of the right kind of industrial advertising. 


If you are interested in improving the efficiency of your 


industrial advertising, let us talk it over with you. 


> boy _ 


) di 


RUSSELL T. GRAY, INC. 


205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Telephone CEntral 6-7750 











ADVERTISING TO BUSINESS, INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE SINCE 1917 
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Trade group 


December pages Pages to date December pages Pages to date 
1953. 1952 1953 1952 Export group 1953 1952 1953 1952 





Class group 


Spanish Hygiene 
December pages Pages to date (4 5/16x7 3/16 30 3 389 448 
1953 1952 1953 1952 Textiles Panamericanos 48 <¥ f 548 653 





Mining 45 39 617 492 
Total 1,083 1,180 13,351 14,019 


jures include classified and display advertising. 
herwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 
x10 inch advertising page. 
ides special issue ‘Estimated “Two issues “Three issues 
issues ‘Five issues Does not include advertising in 
pecial Western section (]7x10 units, sold as pages 


Butane-Propane News . . changed to standard 7x10 page size 
in January, 1953. 
Railway Age . . pages for 1953 are minus pages transferred to 
new Simmons-Boardman publication Railway Freight Traffic, and 
not include 266 pages published in June Daily Editions of 
Railway Age 
‘Roads & Streets . . figures for 1953 are re-listed here due to an 
error in reporting. Jan., 93, Feb., 89, Mar., 102, Apr., 92, May, 
10, June, 92, July, 95, Aug., 91, Sept., 100, Oct., 86, Nov., 102, 
Dec., 65. 
‘Heating & Plumbing Equipment News... included for the first 
time this month. 
“Industrial Maintenance & Plant Operation . . is the new name of 
Industrial Maintenance effective with the December, 1953 issue. 
"Implement & Tractor and Implementos y Tractores . . figures for 
these two publications were reversed in our November issue 
due to an error in reporting. 
“Nation’s Schools . . figures for September, October and Novem- 
f 1953 were incorrectly reported. They should read as 
Sept., 1953: 9 mos. total 1953: 985. Oct., 1953: 
l Nov., 1953: 112, 11 mos. total 





Cottingham 


Morgan K. Cottingham . . 


tising manacerl ina east 


Floyd C. Day . . former executive secretary Neth will be managing editor, W. E. assistant to the 


of the Customer Relations 
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oun 


can Trucking Associations, has suc Dittemore, special sales representative. 
ceeded Carlisle Norwood as circulation di All 


Amer 


have been previously associated with 
Miller Publishing. The first issue will 


appear January 25. 


Richard N. Murray . . his joined the Mc- 
Graw-Hill International Corp. as_ district 


. 


manager, Chicago office, for E] Automovil 

Robert E. Ahrensdorf . . former aé al 4 a oa ake 

: ; ' Americano, The American Automobile, El 
ager! Nn JETS rupiusning 1as 


1g 


te and Pharmacy International. 
xces James Shipley, who is now 
manager in the same territory for 
ria Internacional Industria, Ingen- 


Internacional Construccion and Mc- 


Allen Schmidt . . former account 
visor in General Electric's advertising 

weekly business newspaper sales promotion department, has 
*hemicals industry Donald Technical Publishing Co., Cleveland 


vice-president in charge 


cil of the Lingren, advertising director, and Paul E. sales. 
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"No matter which you use... 


EVERY 


PROJECTOR iS. 


Many projectors LOOK somewhat alike, 
in appearance and price—but Viewlex 
has something extra! Rigidly controlled 
standards of QUALITY carried through 
every step of manufacturing assure pro- 
jectors that are trouble free and a 
delight in operation. VIEWLEX QUALITY 
CONTROL is a precious property—it is 
the real reason why Viewlex guaran- 
tees every Viewlex projector for a 


lifetime! 


V-2€ -V-22C - ¥-25C ; 


For 35mm filmstrip single 
and double frame, vertical 
and horizontal pictures, 2x2 
and Bantam slides, any 
type mount. Change from 
filmstrip to slides in sec- 
onds. V2C—150-watt, V-22C 
—300-watt motor fan cool- 
ed. V-25C—500-watt motor 
fan cocled. 3-5-7-9-11 inch 
lenses. 


VIEWLEX VIEWTALK 


Plays: standard and long- 
playing records, up to 16" 
—two permanent needles 
on twist arm. 33'/3, 45, or 
78 r.p.m. Model WR— 
4" x 6" detachable speaker 
for 150 or 300-watt Viewlex 
projectors. Model WHD— 
6" x 9" detachable speaker 
for 500-watt projector. 


Q VIEWMATIC 


Remotely controlled and au- 
tomatic magazine fed slide 
projection of 2 x 2 slides. 
Holds 30 slides, changed by 
remote control push-button 
or automatic timer. Runs 
forward or backward at any 
speed, For teachers, lec- 
turers, sales and advertising 
promotions. 


V-4S — V-44S ' 


For single-frame filmstrip. 
The ideal budget-priced 
filmstrip projector. Clear, 
sharp projection; brilliant 
illumination; simple to oper- 
ate. Cannot tear film. Mod- 
el V-4S 150-watt convec- 
tion cooled. Model V-44S 
300-watt motor fan cooled. 
2", 3", 5° and 7" focal- 
length lenses available. 


(vicwuex AP-7CT 


For professional use where 
size of audience demands 
extreme brilliance. For sin- 
gle and double frame, ver- 
tical and horizontal film- 
strips and 2 x 2 and Bantam 
slides. Finest optical system 
ever devised. 750-watt. Mo- 
tor fan cooled. 


STRIP-0-MATIC 


Remote control 35mm film- 
strip advance mechanism. 
Hand-held push-button. Al- 
lows complete freedom of 
movement. Speaker can 
stand wherever he wishes, 
or even sit with the audi- 
ence. For use with all View- 
lex filmstrip projectors (il- 


lustrated here with V-25C). 


Write Dept. AB4 for colorful illustrated literature. 


“ - fy ) 35-01: QUEENS BOULEVARD 
Myf. LONG 


“Change-O-Matic’" Automatic slide 
changer accommodates paper, glass, 


metal, or tape slides intermixed. ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
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A ‘Balanced’ 
Promotion Package 


. .- for selling Radio and 


Electronic Engineers is the 


marketing by-product of this 


- * aad e * q 
gi eat engineering society. 


3 WAYS TO MARKET 


The cube illustrated above is symbolic of the IRE 
Balanced Promotion Package, which is composed 
of a monthly magazine, a directory and a show, to 
do these three marketing jobs: 


Product Promotion is the function of advertising 
in “Proceedings of the I.R.E.” which reaches 
34,894 net paid, ABC readers of which 31,286 are 
member engineers (including 4,059 student engi- 
neers). The publication is a month-by-month text- 
book of engineering and radio science, and its 
advertising keeps the engineer up-to-the-minute 
with product development. Thus its ads promote 
products to the “thinking and reading” engineers 
who design and set the specs for tomorrow’s 
production. 


Product Reference is the job of the IRE DIREC- 
TORY. Engineers are highly literate, and what they 
do not know or remember themselves, they do 
know where and how to look up. The IRE DIREC- 
TORY is their own reference book for men, firms 
and products—supplying an accurate source of 
information—in which advertising is an “insur- 
ance” that your facts will be found. 


Product Presentation is accomplished economically 
through the Radio Engineeriag Show, which at- 
tracted 35,642 registered visitors, and served 405 
exhibitors in 1953. 


IRE Headquarters N.Y.C. 


TYPICAL "PACKAGE" COSTS 


Several types of balanced advertising programs 
which will provide your firm product promotion, 
reference, and product presentation are shown be- 
low, for different budget amounts. 
An economy plan costing $1830 a year. 
12 one-third page ads in “Proceedings” $1440 
1 one-third page in IRE Directory 120 
110’ x 10’ booth Radio Eng. Show 270 


More space & display, less frequency 
for $2460 (figures about 14 of a $10,000 budget). 
1 page in color, Convention issue $ 470 
5 24rd pages every other month 1300 
3 one column ads in IRE Directory 390 
1 standard booth (at 6 time rate) 30° 
A strong program costing 14 of a $10,000 budget. 
12 pages, 1 a month in “Proceedings” $4320 
1 page in IRE Directory 360 
1 standard booth in Radio Eng. Show 270 
$4950 
A dominating campaign which costs but 114¢ per 
impression, or less than 28¢ per qualified engineer 
a year to cover, total $8280. 
12 full pages in color, Proceedings of 
IRE $5280 
8 page multiple unit in IRE Directory 1920 
2 Preferred Position large booths in 
Show 1080 


(Many flexible budget combinations possible.) 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


Organized in 1913, the Institute of Radio Engineers is a 
non-profit organization of 31,286 members drawn together 
for self help through the exchange of information by meet- 
ings and publications. There are no company members, 


* 
’ 
+ 
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‘ ‘Ni. i aii Advertising Dept., 1475 Broadway 
ascii New York 36, N.Y., BRyant 9-7550 





Proceedings of the IRE 


IRE Directory ° 


Radio Engineering Show 
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Chopter activities 
of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association 





VA 


Montague to head NIAA institute 


Named managing director 
to succeed Lawrence Tidrick; 
helped write institute by-laws 


® CLEVELAND . . The NIAA Indus- 
trial Advertising Research Institute 
has a new managing director. 

He is W. B. Montague, a director 
and former vice-president of the 
National Industrial Advertisers As- 

sociation, re- 
cently a_ sales 
promotion ex- 
ecutive with 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
of Columbus, O., 
who has. suc- 
ceeded Law- 
rence J. Tidrick, 
Montague the institute's 
first managing director. 

Mr. Montague has been closely 
associated with the institute since 
its earliest days. During the 1950- 
51 NIAA presidency of Bennett S. 
Chapple, Jr., Mr. Montague served 
as Mr. Chapple’s assistant at U., S. 
Steel Corp., at a time when the in- 
stitute was first conceived and pro- 
jected. He is the author of much: of 
the NIAA by-law wording concern- 
ing relationships between the as- 
sociation and the institute. 

Although the institute finances it- 
self independently of NIAA through 
company memberships, the func- 
tioning of the institute is subject to 
varying degrees of NIAA control 
through provisions in the by-laws 
of both organizations. The incum- 
bent president of NIAA, for ex- 
ample, automatically becomes a 
member of the institute’s board of 
trustees. Digests of results of the 
institute’s work must always -be 


made available to NIAA for dis-_ 


tribution to the association’s mem- 
bers, regardless of whether such 
members’ companies subscribe to 
financial support of the institute. 

At NIAA board of directors and 
executive committee meetings dur- 
ing the past two years, Mr. Monta- 
gue has been prominent in his in- 
sistence that the working relation- 
ships between the two organizations 
be clearly spelled out, and has on 
several occasions been appointed to 
subcommittees set up to work out 
details of proposed by-laws amend- 
ments. 

A member of the institute’s hoard 
of trustees told IM that it was felt 
that Mr. Montague’s intimate con- 
tact with institute affairs since the 
inception of the organization will 


Ready for Action . . NIAA executive commitiee meets. 
W. Cowles, Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Chicago; Frank Wright, Cockfield Brown & Co., 


Montreal; Kent S. Putnam, G. M. Basford Co., 
Blaine G, Wiley, executive secretary; 
Milwaukee; Robert C. Myers, U. S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 


Corp., Detroit; 


news 


National headquarters * 1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
William C. Sproull, president 
Blaine G. Wiley, executive secretary 


prove of great value to the future 
accomplishments of the institute. 


Educational committee 
inaugurates program 

® SPRINGFIELD, Mass. . . Under the 
chairmanship of Jordan D. Wood, 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 
Springfield, Vt. NIAA’s newly- 
formed international educational 
committee has held its first meeting. 

The group outlined its areas of 
responsibility, set “a preliminary 
goal for interim reports” to be made 
at future sessions, and began work 
on its first report which will be de- 
livered at the 1954 conference in 
Montreal. 

Members of the committee include 
J. Leslie Meek of McDonald- 
Thompson, San Francisco; Ross 
Cunningham, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge; 


Continued on page 128 


Seated (left to right): Arthur 


New York; President W. C. Sproull, Burroughs 


J. A. Duvall, A. ©. Smith Corp., 


Standing: Gene Wedereit, 


Girdler Corp. and Tube Turns Inc., Louisville; John Sasso, G. M. Basford Co., New York: 
W. F. Buehl, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Philadelphia; C. W. Tunison, Foy Paint & Varnish 


Co., Cincinnati; J. Whitford Dolson, Hercules Powder Co., 
Messrs. Sasso, Tunison and Buehl were 


assistant to the executive secretary. 


report on the status of publicity, membership study and dues research projects, 


Wilmington; John B. Manning. 
present to 
respectively. 
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NIAA News 


William Wolf, Newsweek, Boston; 
George Ashby, Nicholson File Co., 
Providence; Maurice Phillips, Inter- 
national Nickel Co., New York; W. 
S. Smith, General Electric, Pittsfield, 
Mass.; T. D. Heap, Carboloy Divi- 
GE, Detroit; and Edmund 
Technical Publishing Co., 


sion, 
Shea, 


Boston. 


NIAA abandons entertainment 
suites at Montreal conference 

® NEW yYorK . . Publishers’ enter- 
tainment suites will be abolished at 
the annual conference of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation next June in Montreal. 

At the suggestion of the NIAA 
executive committee, business pa- 
per publishers have agreed to aban- 
don entertainment suites at future 
annual conferences in order to 
what many members _ be- 
lieved represented extravagant ex- 


avoid 


penditures. 

In a letter to publisher members 
of the association, NIAA president 
William C. Sproull, Burroughs 
Corp., said: 

“George Hays [president, Penton 
Publishing Co.], who has acted as 
chairman of the publishers com- 
mittee for several years, has ac- 
cepted, on behalf of the publishers 
group, NIAA’s invitation to stage 
a publishers’ party, as in previous 
years for NIAA members and guests 
at the Montreal conference, June 
14-17. 

“Because of the publishers’ gen- 
erosity in providing this excellent 
party as feature entertainment at 
the conference, it is the opinion of 
the executive committee that the 
publishers should not maintain open 
suites for hospitality purposes.” 

As a result of the letter, NIAA 
received phone calls and _ letters 
from publishers endorsing the stand 
of Mr. Sproull and the executive 
committee. 

Mr. Sproull said that the move 
is intended to help members and 
publishers alike, and that it does 
not imply that open suite enter- 
taining got out of hand. 

“We felt that the ‘open 
hospitality even though closed 
down during meeting hours 


suite’ 
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placed a heavy burden on _ pub- 
lishers and members,” he said. “Al- 
though handled well, such suites 
inevitably took valuable time away 
from business activity, which after 
all is the main aim of the con- 
ference. Furthermore, the pub- 
lishers clearly understand that we 
have no intention of putting re- 
strictions on them that would in- 
terfere with meeting, greeting, and 
entertaining their friends and cus- 
tomers during the period of the 
conference, because most of them 
will invite their 
friends to their suites or 
privately just the same as we ad- 
vertisers and agency men do with 


customers and 
rooms 


our friends and clients. 

“T think the members, guests and 
the publishers will have a much 
greater respect for NIAA as a re- 
sult of this action. And, I know no 
better time for NIAA to take this 
stand than this year, when our 
Canadian hosts want to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to bring 


to industrial advertising in general 
and to NIAA in particular, greater 
stature in the minds of industrial 
leaders in Canada.” 


Collins heads NIAA policy 

and planning committee 

® NEW yYorK .. William H. Collins, 
director of advertising, Dravo Corp., 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
chairman of the policy and planning 
committee of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association. 

He succeeds past president J. F. 
Apsey Jr., who resigned because of 
the pressure of his new duties as 
marketing manager, Black & Decker 
Mfg. Co., Towson, Md. (IM, Dec.). 


Chapters push organization 


plan of NIAA, Sproull reports 
® PHILADELPHIA .. The new organ- 
izational set-up of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association, 
featuring coordination of activities 
through vice-presidents (IM, Sept.), 
has drawn strong support from the 
Continued on page 130 
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FROM THE JANUARY 1929 ISSUE 


SHERMAN PERRY, assistant di- 
rector of publicity, American Roll- 
ing Mills Co., Middletown, Ohio, was 
appointed program chairman of the 
1929 convention of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association. 
The entertainment committee was 
headed by Don Gardner, who prom- 
ised something completely novel in 
the way of entertainment for all 
those attending the convention in 
Cincinnati. 

The need for a uniform budget 
control system was emphasized by 
W. W. French, chairman of the 
NIAA committee on advertising 
costs. He urged all chapters to study 
the report of the committee at the 
previous NIAA convention in June, 
1928, and to make suggestions for 
budget methods. The aim was to 
devise a model cost system that 
would apply to the majority of in- 
dustrial advertising departments. If 
such a budget control system were 
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set up, it might serve to prevent the 
possibility of excessive expenditures 
the first part of the year and a 
forced cutting down during the lat- 
ter part of the year, Mr. French as- 
serted. 

A report on the Cleveland Ex- 
perimental Census of Industrial 
Purchases which had been in prog- 
ress for four weeks, reported that 
about one-third of the question- 
naires had been turned in. When 
the final returns were made, it was 
expected that about 800 reports out 
of a possible 900 would be returned. 
This indicated that the trial census 
might be a success. But it was also 
apparent that before a National 
Census was taken, it would be nec- 
essary to have an extensive educa- 
tional campaign for industry to give 
a clear understanding of the impor- 
tance of the census and the need for 
cooperation on the part of all man- 
ufacturers. 











WELCOME TO A 


Picae's the Hospitality Committee, ready to take 
you in tow at your first NIAA meeting. What's on for tonight? 
Maybe a round table on direct mail. Or a panel discussion of 
the smartest ways to present an advertising budget. Or a talk 
by a research man to give you ideas on copy techniques. 

You'll rub shoulders—and make friends with—fellow 
advertisers, agency men, representatives of media and the 
graphic arts. That’s because every group with a stake in 
industrial advertising has something to contribute, and 
something to gain, from NIAA. 

How about you—going it alone? You'll go a lot farther, 
faster, when you can draw on the help, experience, and 
friendship of this business-like team. Send that coupon today, 
and get the full story on NIAA. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 
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The Advertising Man's Best Buy! 


NIAA...the largest individual membership 
advertising organization in the world; almost 
4000 people associated with industrial adver- 
tisers, advertising agencies, publications, and 
the graphic arts. Chapters located in 33 cities 
in the U. §. and Canada; memberships-at-large 
available to those who do not live in or near 
chapter cities. 


NIAA continuing programs, at the chapter or 
national level, include: Advertising Awards, 
Budget Survey, Business Paper Readership, 
College Cooperation, Conventions and Exhibits, 
Industrial Advertising Effectiveness, Manage- 
ment Relations, Media Practices, Research 
Planning and Control, Interassociation Relations. 


et te whole atory| 








National Industrial Advertisers Association 
1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the booklet “If You 
Sell to Industry’, describing what NIAA has to 
offer me, plus list of chapter locations. 


Company _- ee 
Nature of business _- 
Address 











NIAA NCWS 


local chapters, President William C. 
Sproull told the executive commit- 
tee at a meeting Dec. 4. 

“While the final results of projects 
concerning NIAA budget and dues 
structure, membership, and educa- 
tion are months or perhaps years 
away, he said, “the data developed 
projects 


work on_ these 


informative and _ factual 


during 
promises 
material of value to all industrial 
advertisers.” 

Mr. Sproull, who is director of 
advertising, Burroughs Corp., noted 
particularly that during his recent 
trip to the West coast with Blaine 
G. Wiley, NIAA executive secretary, 
chapters had asked for industrial 
advertising problems on which to 
begin work. 

“In my travels to the local chap- 
ters I am constantly and pleasantly 
surprised,” Mr. Sproull said, “at the 
eagerness with which they ask how 
they can help contribute to indus- 
trial advertising and to the welfare 
and progress of the national organ- 
I must report that I have 
been greatly impressed with the tre- 
mendous esprit de corps of every- 


ization. 


one.” 

Mr. Wiley told the executive com- 
mittee that the plans and accom- 
plishments of the Montreal Confer- 
ence committee were already at an 
advanced stage of development for 
this time of the year. He indicated 
that an unusually worthwhile pro- 
gram could be expected. 


Industry should use TV, 
Chaseman tells marketers 

® BALTIMORE . . Television is a big 
opportunity for industry as a public 
relations medium, Joel Chaseman, 
director of public service and pub- 
licity, WAAM, told the Maryland 
Industrial Marketers at a_ recent 
meeting. 

Pointing out that TV stations are 
constantly faced with the problem of 
finding material more edifying than 
“John’s Other Wife’s Other John,” 
Mr. Chaseman said that industry 
ean fill this gap by approaching TV 
producers with local human interest 
stories on employes and company 
activities, product-use films, how- 
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to-do-it demonstrations, prizes for 
quiz shows, props and news releases. 

According to Mr. Chaseman, TV 
permits presentation of the company 
in the best possible light, either 
Many 
companies which do not have prod- 
ucts directly saleable to the public 
already are sponsoring programs as 
a part of their public relations and 


through paid or free time. 


advertising programs, he said. 

The speaker warned his audience 
that elimination of the sales ap- 
proach and preparation of material 
ready for the air are important . 
the station already sponsoring time 
cannot assume production responsi- 
bilities, he pointed out. 


Ad effectiveness unit 

prepares Montreal report 

® NEW yYorK .. The advertising ef- 
fectiveness committee, headed by 
John W. de Wolfe, G. M. Basford 
Co., is planning what it styles a 
“management level presentation” at 
the Montreal conference of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. 


McWade named chairman 
of NIAA exhibits committee 
® NEW YORK 
advertising manager, Skil Corp., 
Chicago, has been named chairman 
of the exhibits committee of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. 


. Carl D. McWade, 


Members of his committee include 
Stanley M. Fairweather, General 
Exhibits & Display Co.; Quinten 
Kenney, Lindberg Engineering Co.; 
Jules Freyberg, Panellit Inc.; 
Charles J. Michael, Crane Co., all 
of Chicago; Fritz Sontag, Trane Co., 
La Crosse, Wis.; and Russ Matthews, 
Bakelite Corp., New York. 


Christie to head annual NIAA 
conference at Montreal 

@ MONTREAL Mervyn Christie, 
general manager of National Busi- 
ness Publicatons, Ltd., Gardenvale, 
Canada, has been appointed general 
chairman of the 1954 annual confer- 
ence of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association to be held 
June 14-17 at Montreal. 


NIAA launches ad contest 

for western New York firms 

® NIAGARA FALLS The Niagara 
Frontier chapter of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association will 
hold an advertising contest to pro- 
mote outstanding industrial adver- 
tising among industrial companies 
in western New York. 

Purpose of the contest is to rec- 
ognize outstanding industrial adver- 
tising and improve its quality, to 
impress upon management the im- 
portance of good, sound advertising 
and to set up a library of successful 
advertising for future study. # 


Shaping a Conference . . North of the border, the Montreal Conference committee 
gets together to work out details for next June’s 32nd Annual NIAA conference. Seated 


(left to right): 


L. G. Morris, Brown Boveri Canada; E. H. Woodley, Northern Electric Co.; 


W. Gordon Young, National Business Publications; general chairman Mervyn G. Christie, 


National Business Publications; executive secretary, Blaine G. Wiley; G. C. Draper Jr., 


Peacock Brothers; J. F. Glazier, Canadian Allis-Chalmers. 


Standing: J. J. Wallace, 


Holliday Publications; J. D. Welsh, Canadian Industries; C. John West, Canadian Adver- 


tising Agency; H. M. Sage, Maclean-Hunter 


ublishing C 

















PLUMBING « HEATING 
BUSINESS ~ . IS YOUR "MARKET EXPERT” 


IF YOU WANT 

THE FACTS ON THE VAST 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
MARKET 


PHB has earned the title of “expert by being the 
ONLY industry publication to use consistently recognized 
research organizations to gather documented facts on the 
growing plumbing and heating market. 





THESE INFORMATIVE MARKET DATA BOOKLETS ARE ONLY A 
FEW OF THOSE AVAILABLE FOR YOUR USE: 


Men Who Mold The Plumbing & Heating Industry 
(The story of the Industry’s top 30%) 


Saturation Survey of Chemung County, New York 
(A localized survey of what plumbing and heat- 
ing contractors sell) 


The Warm Air Activity of Wet Heat Contractors 


~ 
Al om What's The Score For Fifty-Four? 
(An up to date comparison of the 
full service books and their impact 
upon the market) 


INDUSTRY’S LARGEST . . . HIGHEST CIRCULATION 
FULL SERVICE BOOK 


4 


- OFFICIAL PUBLICATION 


ae NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBING CONTRACTORS 





gen HEATING BUSINESS 


5941 Grand Central Terminal Building New York 17, N. Y. 
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employe communications 


public relations 





by Robert Newcomb 


and Marg Sammons 


Small company builds big 
program on a modest budget 


® ONE OF the more fatiguing fictions 
among the discussion groups of em- 
ployer-employe communication is 
the statement that the 
methods of 
available only to large, sprawling 
industrial empires. The little guy 
hasn’t a prayer, so the story goes, 
of talking to his people because the 
cost per employe is so high. Many 
small companies are entering the 
new year steeped in the resolve that 
it costs money to converse with em- 
ployes, so they’ll say nothing. 
Keokuk, Iowa, is the central 
headquarters of a corrugated box 
manufacturer named The Hoerner 
Corp. It has eight plants in six 
states, and another one scheduled 
to open about the time this issue of 


various 
communication are 
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IM went to press. It has sales of- 
fices in New York and Chicago, and 
an interest in a corrugated box plant 
in Mexico City. 

The company has only about 500 
employes in all its plants and gen- 
eral office, and thus, in one sense, 
the organization is small. Hoerner, 
with only a few people in each of 
its locations, might be expected to 
have an informal, somewhat foot- 
loose communications program, 
since the unit cost of reaching em- 
ployes in printed form would seem 
high. 

Hoerner, far from crippled by size 
and its scattered character, uses just 
about every accepted communica- 
tions device in the league, and a few 
of its own creation. 


NA 


Industry’s relations with 
Employes/ Stockholders 
Distributors/Suppliers 
Neighbors 





A run-down of the Hoerner com- 
munications program should soften 
the heart of the skeptic. Here is a 
modestly budgeted operation, hit- 
ting on a lot of cylinders, and it de- 
serves to be watched and listened 
to: 

Back in early 1941, the company’s 
official communications program 
was adopted with the first edition of 
the employe paper. It was a simple 
little mimeographed job, called “The 
Box Score,” and it started off mod- 
estly to report the news about the 
company and the social comings- 
and-goings of its employes. 

The little journal established an 
early acceptance, and several years 
later the management decided that 
a printed magazine, rather than the 
processed product, would be better 
received by the employes. The shift 
was made; today “The Box Score” 
is a real little eight-page publica- 
tion, physically ample for the pur- 
pose it serves, and skillfully edited 
for the people who read it. 

In publishing “The Box Score,” 
the company management voted in 
favor of the well-known five “w’s,” 
as being good journalism; it voted 
solidiy against the five “p's.” The 
five “p’s,” for the benefit of those 
who have not heard them identified 
that way but who have been bitten 
by them just the same, are: pater- 
nalism, propaganda, politics, preach- 
ing and plagiarism. They are the 
pock-marks of poor company jour- 
nalism, and Hoerner wanted none 
of them. 

The editor, Owen Winton, who 
handles other communications as- 
signments with dexterity and horse 
sense, sees to it that all copy is han- 
dled “for erroneous facts or twisted 
statements; nothing is printed with- 
out first being carefully edited for 
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30,000 Circulation 


In Major Markets 


The Alabama Purchasor 
Birmingham 3, Alabama 


The Chicago Purchasor 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


Connecticut Purchasor 
Ansonia, Connecticut 


Detroit Purchasor 
Detroit 2, Michigan 

Heart of America Purchaser 
Kansas City 2, Missouri 


The Kentuckiana Purchasor 
Louisville, Kentucky 


The Midwest Purchasing Agent 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


New England Purchaser 
Boston 10, Mass. 


Pacific Purchasor 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


The Philadelphia Purchasor 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Southwestern Purchaser 
Dallas |, Texas 


Southwestern Purchasing Agent 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Washington Pur. Agt. & Mfgr. 
Seattle’ 1, Washington 


Being Neighborly is Good Business ! 
New Brochure Helps You Sell Industrial P.A.'s 


If you seil to industry, this is for you! It’s a valuable guide for direct- 
ing your advertising closer to industrial Purchasing Agents at their 
loca: level . . . in the one group of publications that can’t miss—the‘r 
own. This booklet represents all of the regional P. A. publications in 
the “Associated” list on the left. Each is the “official” organ for the 
powerful P. A. Associations in its area, and “‘take-home’’ reading for all 
member-P.A.’s. Total: 30,000 mostly in your major markets. The above 
booklet offers you complete outlines of geographical coverage, cir- 
culation, space rates, mechanical information, etc—all you need to 
give your District Sales Programs on-the-spot advertising support in 
any One or combination of districts. It’s yours for the asking—no 
cost, no obligation. 


Send for this new Brochure today on your letterhead! 


Partial List of Our 
Nat'l Advertisers 


DuPont 

Columbia Steel 
John Roebling’s Sons 
Wickwire-Spencer 
Tube Turns 

Osborn Mtg. 
Bridgeport Brass 
Chase Brass 

Scovill Mfg. 
National Screw 
McLouth Steel 

U. S. Steel 

Jos. T. Ryerson 
Babcock & Wilcox 
Reliance Elec. & Eng. 
Chicago Rawhide 
Hinde & Dauch 
Associated Spring 
Alan Wood Steel 
Ohio Gear 


THE ASSOCIATED PURCHASING PUBLICATIONS 


1213: West 3rd Street, Room 639 ¢ Cleveland 13, Ohio © MAin 1-3499 
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employe communications . . 


accuracy. Meaningless chit-chat is 
ruled out.” Editor Winton feels this 
“gossip” does more harm than good. 

Here are the objectives agreed 
upon before “The Box Score” cut its 
first stencil: (1) to acquaint em- 
ployes with management, through 
articles not only on top management 
men and their functions, but on su- 
pervisors, sales officials and others 
whose work might not be under- 
stood by hourly employes unless the 
jobs were explained in understand- 
able language; (2) to acquaint em- 
ployes with the company’s custom- 
ers, through a series of end-product 
articles; (3) to give recognition 
where recognition is due, through 
reporting the newsworthy activities 
of employes, both as groups and as 
individuals. 

Two years ago “The Box Score” 
rolled up an impressive vote in a 
company-wide employe attitude 
poll. Almost 50° of employes 
polled responded to the question- 
naire (an extremely high average), 
and the results left no doubt in any- 
one’s mind that this little eight-page 
periodical was really mighty big. 

Hoerner was encouraged to open 
up its communication line after the 
early success of “The Box Score.” 
Nothing that resulted from the de- 
cision is lavish or over-costly. They 
are functional devices, carrying their 
own weight. One is a mimeographed 
report, produced for supervisors and 
mailed each month to their homes. 
Hoerner management sees to it that 
supervisors get the news first, in the 
proper form, so that it nuay be ac- 
curately relayed to employes. 

For plants which are unionized, 
the company issues special reports 
on subjects concerning labor legis- 
lation and contract administration. 

Hoerner issues neat but not gaudy 
employe manuals. These tell the 
essential facts about the company 
(each affiliate of Hoerner has its 
own booklet for employes at the 
specific plant). 

Some time ago the company de- 
cided to modernize its bulletin 
boards. Today they are attractive, 
newsy and varied . . the material is 
changed every three days. 

Hoerner issues impressive-looking 
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annual reports, with an individual 
cover for the report of each affiliate. 
These reports naturally are avail- 
able to employes. 

Hoerner has a small visual aids 
program, built solidly around 16 
mm. sound presentations, as well as 
flannel-board and turn-over chart 
presentations. Supervisors not only 
have their newsletter; they have an 


operating manual. Salesmen in the 
field are not overlooked in commu- 
nication by any means they are 
kept posted by bulletin on industry 
facts and company standing. 

This company figures that no em- 
ploye will be penalized communica- 
tions-wise just because the com- 
industrial 


pany isn’t an empire. 


That’s very sound. e 





Communications man of the month .. 


Got a good idea in human relations? 


Chances are, Milt had it first 


M. M. Olander. . 


® WHENEVER a speaker on employ- 
er-employe communication feels he 
has just made a new and illuminat- 
ing pronouncement on human rela- 
tions, he should check back over the 
Olander. The 
chances are Milt said it first. 

M. M. Olander is industrial rela- 
tions director of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. in Toledo. He is an inter- 
national figure in employe relations, 
and during his 19 years with 
Owens-Illinois, he has often served 
industry, government and the peo- 
ple. He’s an ex-football player, a 
former assistant coach at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and he took his 
sense of team-play off the field with 
him and right into the bargaining 
sessions. 

Between 1945 and 1953, he at- 
tended seven International Labor 


assertions of Milt 


Organization conferences as a mem- 
ber of the U. S. employers’ delega- 
tion . . all by presidential appoint- 
ment. He has helped shape the 
sound policies of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, and has 
served his industry as an active in- 
dustrial relations committeemen for 
glass container and grocery groups. 
The American Management Associ- 
ation has valued him as a member 
of its board of directors, and when 
Mr. Truman called the President's 
Conference on Industrial Safety, 
Milt Olander was named secretary 
of the labor-management commit- 
Tee. 

He was district director for train- 
ing within industry in Michigan 
during World War II, on a dollar-a- 
year basis. His most recent public 
service was as industry representa- 
tive on the national Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. 

On the subject of employer-em- 
ploye communication, he long ago 
said this: “It is generally accepted 
by everyone that the only way to 
prevent misunderstanding and lack 
of information is to tell people sim- 
ply and accurately what is going on. 
.. One of management’s greatest re- 
sponsibilities lies in this direction, 
because the complete exchange of 
information with its people helps 
remove the mystery about matters 
that could be easily understood.” 

The Johnny-Come-Lately’s who 
express such views today feel they 
have discovered something new. 
What they have discovered is Milt 
Olander and the soundness of what 
he has said. a 
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This IDEA from Remington Rand... 


provides management with tighter overall sales control 


Now you can complete in minutes a ready-for-action re- 
port for each salesman—one that stimulates and directs each 
fieldman to high-profit calls, to big-volume customers, to 
neglected customers and new customers. 

Making these reports is a cinch the Kardex-Dexigraph 
way. In seconds the Remington Rand Dexigraph gives you 
a clear, error-free photocopy of your Kardex Visible terri- 
tory sales record. Then you quickly jot personal instructions 
in the space provided. In minutes your report is ready to 
send directly to your salesmen. 

Kardex Visible plus Dexigraph transforms the fact power 
of your sales records in the office into actual sales power in 
the field. Helps you minimize wasted sales efforts now, when 
the cost of personal sales contact has ballooned higher than 
ever before. Helps you tighten overall sales control! 
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PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 


You can use Dexigraphed Visible Records to Emphasize 
Your Instructions, Check on Results, Assist in Making Terri- 
tory Adjustments, To Strengthen Your Personal Contact 
With Your Men. 

And your salesman discovers these important benefits in 
Dexigraphed Visible Records: He can Make Instant Anal- 
yses, Plan his work--and work his plan—without wasting a 
minure, Determine his Progress by comparing current with 
past visible records, Carry The Report As A Consjant Re- 
minder. ’ 

Kardex-Dexigraph method of management-directed sell- 
ing is only one of many profit-building ideas your Reming- 
ton Rand representative can offer. Ideas using electronic 
equipment, punched-card methods, microfilming methods, 
simplified billing, etc. Give him a call at your nearest Rem- 
ington Rand Business Equipment Center today. He’s listed 
in your telephone directory. 


FREE BOOKLET-—“Step Up Your Sales Attack” 
For complete details on how to use Kardex-Dexigraph System to 
stimulate your salesman with action-compelling reports write 
today for your free copy. Learn all about the many other money- 
saving uses for Dexigraph in your office—for copying inquiries, 
correspondence, contracts, testimonial letters, specifications, mar- 
ket and price data—in fact anything written, printed, or drawn. 

Address requests to Remington Rand, Room 1665, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. Ask for booklet D217. 
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spective buyers can 








Brooklyn e e« The S&S exhibit is permanent, shows 
new t 


y and used equipment 


lety t 


test 


press, two stories high, for themselves 


f S&S Machinery 


klyn. 


You can test a $100,000 tool 


.. and trade in your old model, to boot 


Establishment of a permanent, internation- 
al machinery exhibition by S&S Machinery 
Co. in Brooklyn has called attention to the 
greater stress that machinery dealers are 
putting on exhibits and demonstration. 
You'll find other exhibitions, by other dis- 
tributors, in other cities. Some of the tech- 
niques are as varied as the geography. 





® TO THE BUYER who wants to avoid 
an expensive, time-consuming for- 
eign tour, to the manufacturer who 
hesitates to haul ponderous equip- 
ment around the country for dem- 
the brothers 


onstration purposes, 
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Srybnik offer a modern marketing 
solution. 

At their 48,000-square-foot plant 
in the Bay Ridge section of Brook- 
lyn, Simon and Louis, president and 
vice-president respectively of S&S 
Machinery Co., have established a 
permanent, fully-powered, func- 
tioning exposition of machine tools. 
Nearly 1,000 borers, lathes, milling 
machines, drill presses and other 
tools from the U.S., Italy, Japan, 
Germany, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Great Britain and elsewhere stand 
side by side waiting to be tested 
at the touch of a button. 


machinery 


f many sizes and types to offer dey 


buyers. Trade-ins hel; 


From the $130 Alkon air-powered, 
hydraulic controlled flexible drill 
unit, to the $100,000 Italian-made, 
two-story Conti drill press, the ex- 
hibit is planned and laid out so that 
a buyer can examine and test doz- 
ens of kinds of machine tools at this 
one location. 

Originally conceived as a method 
of displaying the products of S&S, 
the exposition was welcomed with 
such widespread interest that it was 
almost immediately broadened to 
industry-wide proportions. Today 
it is sponsored by a committee, of 
which Louis Srybnik and Paul 
Volyn, of the Portland Machine Tool 
Works, are co-chairmen. 

Any manufacturer whose prod- 
ucts meet the standards set by this 
committee is eligible to enter his 
wares and place them on permanent 
display, and each day new exhibits 
arrive and are set up. Every one 
of the more than 1,000 machines. . 
their total value is estimated at 
about $4,000,000 . . is fully powered 
and in operating condition. Skilled 
technicians and trained engineers, 
provided by the various manufac- 
turers, are constantly on _ hand, 
ready to demonstrate and to discuss 
the many machine tools with buyers. 

This International Machine Tool 
Exposition bids fair to become an 
educational and training center as 
well as a headquarters for buying. 
Many production staffs, engineering 
associations, and college classroom 
groups have already taken advan- 














Chicago e e Wynn Oil Co. took novel advantage of S 


y of machines at Interstate Machinery’s annual fair, used Coy 


the variet 


them tc demonstrate Wynn oils t 


tage of the unique set-up which per- 
mits the gathering of seminars, 
meetings and lecture audiences for 
discussions and classes accompanied 
by actual demonstrations on the 
spot. As a result, the modern brick 
building housing the. exhibit re- 
mains open and busy until late 
hours almost every night. 


Trade-In on Tools . . Borrowing 
a leaf from some very successful 
consumer industries, the manage- 
ment of the exposition has instituted 
a policy of trade-ins on machine 
tools, for the benefit of some of the 
smaller producers. As a result, a 
number of machines were sold right 
off the floor in the opening days of 
the exhibit, their purchasers were 
enabled to modernize their produc- 
tion lines with a relatively small 
capital outlay, and other manufac- 
turers will have an opportunity to 
purchase rebuilt, reconditioned ma- 
chine tools at reasonable prices. 

Louis Srybnik considers the ex- 
position to be a sort of “private 
Point Four program.” While he 
realizes that it might result in in- 
creased competition from foreign 
manufacturers, that doesn’t worry 
him at all. “America’s industrial 
progress has always been stimulated 
by competition,” he says. 


Trend .. Stronger Exhibits . . 
Opening of the Srybnik brothers’ 
permanent exposition reflects an ap- 
parent trend toward stronger use of 


its 30 key distributor 


exhibiting as a promotion medium 
among machinery manufacturers 
and distributors throughout the 
country. In Chicago, Interstate Ma- 
chinery Co. exhibited 2,000 pieces of 
machinery, for which the company 
is a distributor, at its fourth annual 
Open House and Machinery Fair, 
which featured several new wrinkles 
at Interstate’s 100,000-square-foot 
warehouse. 

The machinery was purchased 
from 30 manufacturers and is owned 
outright by Interstate, which sells 
the machinery to dealers and to end 
customers. The purpose of the four- 
day fair is to sell machinery and to 
strengthen Interstate’s relations with 
dealers, with whom the company 
does 50% of its business. 

A unique feature of this year’s 
fair was the loan of the fair’s facil- 
ities and machinery to Wynn Oil 
Co., Azusa, Cal., for an entire day 
for sales training purposes. Wynn’s 
problem was to find a great variety 
of machine tools for demonstrating 
its lubrication process to distributor 
salesmen. The company could not 
stage such a demonstration in the 
average manufacturing plant with- 
out interrupting production. So 
Wynn asked and was given permis- 
sion by Interstate to make use of its 
unusual variety of machinery on 
hand at the annual fair. 

Wynn’s vice-president in charge 
of sales, John C. Plummer, gathered 
together 30 midwest key distribu- 
tors’ salesmen for the sales-training 


eattle es i 
Seattle distributor 


salesmen the East to preview 


demonstration at the fair, where he 
said that “almost every conceivable 
type of machine tool was placed’ un- 
der power . . which gave us a wide 
latitude for our demonstrations and 
instructions.” 

Another new feature of the fair 
was its use of closed circuit tele- 
vision. Four TV receivers were dis- 
tributed throughout the fair for 
showing demonstrations to buyers 
throughout the warehouse. 


Preview Strengthens Ties . . 
Further evidence of machinery dis- 
tributors’ enthusiasm for exhibitions 
was the Machinery Exposition spon- 
sored by Star Machinery Co., a dis- 
tributor, at its new building housing 
headquarters and a dispiay center in 
Seattle. The week-long exposition 
began with a full day’s preview for 
70 sales top management executives 
of the distributor’s eastern suppliers, 
including such manufacturers as 
Worthington Corp., Thor Power 
Tool Co., Rockwell Mfg. Co., Porter 
Cable Machine Co., insley Mfg. Co. 
and Cincinnati Shaper Co. 

On the second day the visiting ex- 
ecutives attended a symposium on 
the Pacific Coast Market, sponsored 
jointly by Star and the University 
of Washington at the university’s 
campus. The remainder of the ex- 
position was devoted to exhibition 
of equipment, including cutaway 
models and power demonstrations 
of machinery in operation, for Pa- 
cific Coast customers. a 
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management 


forum 


a monthly im feature 


Industrial executives become wary 
of published forecasts.. see rosy hue 


At year-end, the newspapers, magazines and business papers are usually full of state- 
ments by business men about the outlook for the coming year. Do you feel that it is 


worth while to give so much prominence to these statements? 
present an accurate picture of the business outlook? 


them in your own company? 


These questions were asked of industrial top executives. 


Do you believe they 
How much weight do you give 


Their replies appear below. 





By G. W. Tall, Jr. 


® FORECAST statements by business 
men and economists can be helpful 
if each is accepted for what it is: 
namely, an expression of opinion by 
one man, usually from the point of 
view of one segment of our econ- 
But forecasts can be danger- 
ously misleading if accepted glibly, 


omy. 


and without analysis, as pronounce- 
ments which definitely foreshadow 
future trends in the reader’s own 
business. 

We have all seen, in the midst of 
a boom, how certain industries can 
be plagued with poor business, and 
similarly, in the midst of a recession, 
how certain lines can enjoy pros- 
perity. Although such occurrences 
may not be typical, they illustrate 
the tendency of business trends to 
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make their appearance at different 
times in different segments of our 
economy. An acceleration in retail 
trade, for example, will work back 
through distribution channels to the 
manufacturer who may find it nec- 
essary, months later, to acquire 
additional production facilities and 
thus share some of his boom with 
the manufacturer of industrial capi- 
In scrutinizing fore- 
effect must be 


tal equipment. 
casts, this “ripple” 
borne in mind. 

It also is essential not only to 
back- 
ground of eaca forecaster, but to 
determine whether his point of view 
is shared by other forecasters who 


weigh the soundness and 


are in a position to help or’ hinder 
the attainment of his predictions. 
Optimistic statements by industrial- 
ists may make pleasant reading, but 
if bankers are pessimistic and reluc- 
tant to make available venture capi- 
tal, plans for plant expansion may 
be shelved and an incipient boom 
nipped in the bud. 
To summarize 
casts are as necessary to business as 


economic fore- 


A monthly discussion, 

in which industry’s top 
executives talk frankly about 
management policies 

dealing with current industrial 
marketing, selling 

and advertising problems 


are navigation aids to a mariner. 
But like a mariner who plots his 
course not alone from his charts, 
but with the added help of sound- 
ings, sextant and local weather ob- 
servations, so the business man must 
study general predictions, extract 
from them the specific attitudes and 
facts which can be expected to affect 
his particular situation, and then 
cross-check the result against the 
observations of his colleagues who 
are on the sales “firing line.” 


® WE AT LINDBERG strongly favor 
featuring the prognostications of the 
so called financial experts and be- 
lieve these forecasts have kept the 
business world on a sound profitable 
basis ever since 1944. We have 
been reading for years of the “end 
of the boom some time during the 
next”nine months” and with this 
comforting assurance have proceeded 
with confidence in our expansion 
plans. 

When the day arrives when the 
“experts” give up their songs of 
doom, when they predict as they did 
in 1929 that a new economic era 
has arrived where depressions are 
no longer possible, when common 
stocks sell on a 20 to 30 times earn- 
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What comes after spumoni and coffee? 


fluence purchasing. What a chance to talk not only 


Charlie, the purchasing agent! Right now they’re 
giving him a gold watch for 25 years with ehe com- 
pany. Nearly everyone is there—from the boss 
(he’s making the presentation) to Carl, the foreman 
(he’s taking the picture). And what any of the sales- 
men who call on Charlie wouldn't give to be there, 
too. There, in one room, with all the people who in- 


: ing 
; ay Evening 
e saturday 


to Cherlie but also to the people Charlie talks to! 
Wishful thinking? Of course. And actually there’s 
already a tailor-made way to get to all the people 
who mean business. It is, as America’s top business 
and industrial advertisers have known for years, 
through the pages of The Saturday Evening Post. 


LES OQdea 


—gets to ALL the people who mean business 
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ings basis instead of a five to eight 
times basis as of now, when expan- 
sion of investments, inventories and 
production facilities are based on 
80°; borrowed money, Lindberg will 
fearfully crawl into the “Cyclone” 
cellar 

We claim absolutely no ability to 
foresee the future. We intend to 
keep our financial affairs in such 
shape that the depression can come 
“in nine months” and we will be in 
a strong position to meet it . . just 
as almost every other company in 
America is doing, thanks to the in- 
sistent cries of warnings from the 
“experts.” 

This summer we saw the stock 
market dropping steadily to new 
lows as industry raised sales and 
profits to new heights, and then just 
as it turned to completely eliminate 
all these losses, we found the spec- 
ulators selling the market short at 
an all time high rate. 

The few business men left, who 
watch the stock market for a hint 
of the business future, overlook the 
fact that the market hasn’t foretold 
anything since the SEC 20 years 
ago made it practically impossible 
for corporation officers and direc- 
tors to peek into their books and 
then, with information unavailable 
to the public for three months, to 
speculate on the stock exchange. 

Can we talk ourselves into a de- 
pression? We don’t think so, be- 
cause the great mass of ultimate 
consumers don’t read the experts. 
They wouldn’t understand them if 
they did. But the business man 
reads them and keeps his feet on 
the ground, his neck in, his plant 
efficiency high and his sales de- 
partment aggressive. God bless our 
financial seers and may they always 
be pessimistic. 


By Ned A. Ochiltree 
President 

Ceco Steel 
Products Corp. 


Chicago, III. 


® OUR IMPRESSION is that a good 


many year-end statements about 
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prospects for the coming year are 
so general in character, or so 
hedged, that they have little real 
value for the average reader. 

Naturally, it depends upon who is 
speaking, and how specific he is. 

Our business is closely related to 
the construction industry. Accurate 
statistics on construction volume 
throughout the country are avail- 
able to all who can use them. Con- 
servative, and heretofore accurate, 
predictions on prospective construc- 
tion volume for the ensuing year 
are available from several reliable 
sources as early as November of 
each year. 

We pay a lot of attention to such 
figures, and for many years have 
found them reliable and_ useful 
guides on the course of our business 
in the year ahead. Our short range 
planning is tied in closely with these 
reports. 

Perhaps, for this reason, we rely 
less than others on year-end state- 
ments and predictions as to the state 
of business generally. 

Predictions made by authoritative 
spokesmen of industries which serve 
us as suppliers, or who represent 
customers in the construction in- 
dustry, are read with interest and 
analyzed carefully. I think, how- 
ever, that most business men now 
do their planning in two phases; 
short range and long range. Both 
kinds of plans have to be flexible. 
No one that I know of plans for one 
year at a time, without a good deal 
of thinking about and preparation 
for possible changes during the year. 


By Robert A. Carr 


President 


™ NEWS PUBLICATIONS exist, obvi- 
ously, because they print what their 
readers are seeking in the way of 
news. News is timely facts on what 
has already happened but certainly 
reader interest in business publica- 
tions extends over into forecasts on 
what is going to happen. How can 
the facts which exist be evaluated 
and arrayed to give some guide for 
future planning? 


The long range success of an in- 
dividual in business and the busi- 
ness group as a company or cor- 
poration depends on the success of 
foresight used in sales planning, 
product development, and financial 
projections. The North American 
business man is generally so en- 
grossed in his work that the great 
American greeting is: “Hi Joe! 
How’s things?” And then the con- 
versation lapses into an exchange of 
news and views on business. 

Other nations have tended to 
scorn our devotion to the pursuit of 
the “Yankee dollar,” but I believe 
the scorn is tinged with envy of 
the way of life we have created 
through our driving interest in busi- 
ness success. The cultural arts and 
humanitarian sciences cannot be 
said to have suffered from the mil- 
lions of dollars channeled to these 
fields from business created wealth. 


Crystal ball gazing in the form 
of forecasts is an art and a science 
in itself. When it is not clouded 
by wishful thinking it can attain 
a useful degree of accuracy. Read- 
ing and hearing the opinions of 
others is an essential factor in plot- 
ting the course ahead, but the final 
decision on what the course shall 
be and how it is to be followed 
must be made within the immediate 
group involved. 


By Herman A. 
Winkler 

General Manager 
U. S. Machine Div. 
Stewart-Warner 
Corp. 

Lebanon, Ind. 


™ SPEAKING GENERALLY, I do _ not 
feel that year-end statements by 
business men, newspapers, and pe- 
riodicals reflect an accurate picture 
of the business outlook. If these 
statements were based on a truly 
carefully-developed forecast, they 
would no doubt be information of 
value. If they are merely opinions, 
however, the information could be 
conceivably inaccurate. 

Business men, so far as their ex- 
ternal views of the future are con- 
cerned, must almost of necessity be 
optimists. Imagine a so-called busi- 
ness leader voicing strong pessimis- 
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tic attitudes regarding future con- 
ditions. The repercussion of such 
a negative position would usually 
be quite damaging to the business 
man’s own company and it seems 
inconceivable that he would voice 
strong negative feelings. 
Newspapers and periodicals usu- 
ally quote other people, so their 
attitudes are comparable. 


Many businesses, especially the 


smaller are not necessarily 
responsive in a large measure to 
general business conditions. Smaller 
businesses might increase their 
business substantially in a period of 
recession merely by the acquisition 
of new products, new sales methods, 
or, in some manner, a set of changes. 
For these reasons and others, I 
think that selection of sources of 
information to be considered author- 
itative should be carefully made. 


ones, 


By Richard S. 
Reynolds, Jr. 
President 
Reynolds Metals C 


Richmond, Va 


® STATEMENTS by business men 
about the outlook for their partic- 
ular industry during the coming 
year serve a useful purpose, in my 
opinion. Most business executives 
periodically consider the outlook for 
their respective companies. The 
general views of business leaders 
which appear in print around the 
end of the year are helpful to the 
individual business man as checks 
against his own predictions. 

The practice of looking ahead and 
trying to see what the next year 
has in store for a company or an 
industry is a wholesome one and 
should be encouraged, especially 
among businessmen. It is too easy 
for us to become completely ab- 
sorbed with the day-to-day prob- 
lems and neglect the long range 
ones. The tradition carried on by 
newspapers and business publica- 
tions of publishing outlook state- 
ments stimulates this kind of look- 
ing ahead by all business men, 
those who write the outlook state- 
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Industrial Ratio 

Map of U.S.A. 
Shows area of each state 
in exact ratio to the value 


of its industry, M. P. A. 
covers the ‘Heart’ exclusively. 


If you sell to us Purchasing Agents 
in the Rich Industrial Midwest, 
You're IN with M. P. A.! 


I'm a P. A., and | know what happens. If you sell 
to industry, this 90-billion-dollar ‘Heart of In- 
dustrial America" is your prime market. Natu- 
rally. It's the world's richest concentration of 
industrial purchasing power. We are the fellows 
who do the buying. So, we are doggoned busy. 
Trade publication reading is essentially educa- 
tional to us, but time is short. We do the best 
we can. 

M. P. A. is our official organ. It's "must" read- 
ing for all members of our Midwest P.A. Asso- 
ciations. It's editorially directed to us at our 
local level—reports news and event calendars 
of our Associations, carries helpful features for 
us P.A.'s exclusively. See what | mean? Hundreds 
of successful advertisers have already proven 
the value of the one publication that gets closer 
to the buyer. That is why we say, "You're IN 
with M. P. A.! 


who use over 50% 
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The Continued Growth* 
of the Water-Sewage In- 
dustry Will Open Your 
Eyes... 


* Water and Sewage Works contracts 
have increased almost 50% in 1953 as 
compared to 1952! And in sewage 
works alone, this represents nearly a 
40% increase! 


. and Water & Sewage Works is 
the only magazine that covers the 
entire field of water, sewage and in- 
dustrial waste treatment! 





WATER & SEWAGE 
WORKS 


@ largest overall circulation in the field! 
@ consistently high renewal percentage! 


@ finest staff of editorial experts! 


Definitely ‘eye-opening’ is this huge 1/2 
billion dollar market for water and sew- 
age works machinery and equipment! 
It's a market that shows a continued 
growth at a steady, consistent rate .. . 
a market that represents an enormous 
amount of sales potential for you. 


Paralleling the growth of the industry it 
represents WATER & SEWAGE 
WORKS — the most direct . . . effective 

. . and economical way of reaching the 
Water and Sewage Market — continues 
to show an annual increase in the num- 
ber of readers . ointing up the fact 
that expansion is the Rayasts in this ever- 
growing field! 


WATER & SEWAGE WORKS’ circulation 
leadership . . . earned through a planned 
program of consistent editorial excellence 
. offers you a direct line to the water 
works superintendents . . . the men who 
influence most of the important buying. 
This type of buying-power influence can 
poy es for you, too . . . through more 
. . and a bigger share of the 

Water and Sewage Market. 


So if you're looking for all-industry cover- 
age of this important. rapidly-growing 
market .. . WATER & SEWA WORKS 
should definitely be on your 1954 schedule 
if you have not already put it there. It's 
the ONLY publication that covers the en- 
tire field of water, sewage and industrial 
— treatment . . . and economically, 
too 


Water & Sewage Works 


A Scranton Gillette Publication 
Scranton Publishing Company 
185 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago 1, Ill. 
155 East 44th St. New York 17, N. Y. 
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ments and those who read them 
The opinions of industry leaders 
as to the prospects of their respec- 
tive industries or companies are not 
only beneficial to other companies 
in the same industry but also to 
those industries which sell to that 
industry its raw materials and sup- 
plies and to those industries which 
products. Outlook 
industries 


purchase its 
statements on customer 
can be a_ helpful supplementary 
guide for sales managers 
lating their program for the com- 
ing year. If they confirm expecta- 
tions already gathered from direct 
contact with their customers, they 
have a reassuring effect. If they 
conflict with other information, they 
may prove to be a timely warning 
which leads to a double checking of 
information. Similarly the outlook 
statements on supply industries 
should help purchasing agents in 
shaping their plans for the year 
ahead and to cross check the pre- 
dictions of the individual suppliers. 

Outlook statements by industry 
leaders seem to have been reason- 
ably accurate in the past, especially 
when those making the predictions 
confined them to the industries with 
which they were directly connected. 
Such statements are intended to in- 
dicate the general direction of an 
industry, not to predict the detailed 
rise or fall of next year’s sales, out- 
put or profits. 

In the aluminum industry, with 
increasing production to market, we 
are particularly interested in next 
year’s prospects of consuming in- 
dustries. We therefore take ac- 
count, along with many other ele- 
ments, of what the leaders of those 
industries indicate business condi- 
tions will be in their respective 
fields in planning our sales cam- 
paigns. 


in formu- 


By John N. Marshall 
President & 
Chairman 

of the Board 
Granite City 

Steel Co 

Granite C ity, Il. 


® I AM OF THE OPINION that there is 
something to be gained by publiciz- 


ing the views of business men with 
respect to the business outlook. 
They are close to the grass roots 
of their own individual situations 
and are more apt to be guided by 
facts than by theory. They are, of 
course, not always right, but it has 
been my observation that by ex- 
change of views, through the me- 
dium of newspapers, magazines, and 
radio, the public is in a better posi- 
tion to objectively evaluate the sit- 
uation. 

We have our own forecasting de- 
partment, but we also weigh both 
economic views as well as business 
sentiment expressed by our business 
leaders. 


od 


By T. R. Hudd 
President 
National Car] 
ing Corp. 
New York, N. 


® BUSINESS PREDICTIONS are useful 
when used with caution and with 
full consideration given to the many 
qualifying factors. The chief use 
we make of such forecasts . . from 
sources with a reasonable record of 
accuracy on past predictions . . is 
to verify our own calculations or 
otherwise to question possible 
causes for differences of opinion. 

In our business, which is freight 
forwarding, we are able to depend 
on our own reporting system to 
forecast those variations in cargo 
movement that reflect production, 
buying, and selling trends. In many 
instances, this provides a very sen- 
sitive measurement system that 
helps guide us in our decisions. 

However, in an economy so com- 
plex as ours, it is extremely diffi- 
cult for any one person, or even so 
extensive a business as our own, to 
forecast objectively without consid- 
erable reservations. Quite often a 
bit of wishful thinking and perhaps 
a touch of subconscious hopefulness 
to influence events may color an in- 
dividual’s predictions. 

But by and large, the opinions of 
responsible business leaders are the 
yardsticks business men have to go 
by, and as such are deserving of 
attention. 

continued on page 143 
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By W. F. Crawford 

President 

Edwards Valves, 

Inc. 

East Chicago, 
bsidiary, 


Rockwell Mfg 


@ IF ALL THE ANNUAL business fore- 
casts were laid end to end, you 
would walk miles to read them. I 
think you might just as well stop 
after the first few steps, as I find a 
sameness in them. However, in 
some industries, I feel there are 
business publications doing a useful 
job on forecasts for a specific mar- 
ket. Hence, there are a very few 
specialized forecasts which I read 
with care, and I find I can save val- 
uable time and perhaps some need- 
less worry by skipping the re- 
mainder. This is particularly true 
of forecasts by business men who 
are usually optimistic about their 
own businesses, and, if they are any 
good, rightly so. (Of course, I'll 
read most anything written by a 
competitor.) 

I like to think that business men 
responsible for their companies’ fu- 
ture can do much more for them- 
selves and their stockholders by de- 
voting the time which can be spent 
in reading the gobs of annual fore- 
casts to the much better, old-fash- 
ioned practice of studying the facts 
of their own businesses and making 
their own decisions, instead of rely- 
ing on the facile forecaster who is 
usually a pretty good hedger any- 
way, with a fistful of ifs, ands, and 
buts. Profit and loss statements, 
operating ratios, inventory turnover, 
sales forecasting of territorial po- 
tentials, analyzing market require- 
ments, and studying the profitability 
of product lines are all more valu- 
able in keeping dividends growing 
than in basing your own business 
on forecasts of others. 

Isn't there always someone in 
your industry going right ahead 
making money and growing bigger 
and stronger even though general 
business in your industry is off or 
downright bad? 

In my experience, there seem to 
be too many business men who can 
be influenced by mass opinion to 
the detriment of their own com- 

Continued on page 144 





Gossip packs power! 
Here’s how to put it to 
work for you in 1954 


For details see the 
S.D. WARREN COMPANY 
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... it’s the nation’s FASTEST GROWING 


HOSPITAL MARKET 





FOR SUPPLIES 
Southern hospitals spend 
more than $250 MILLION 
annually 

NEW CONSTRUCTION 
more than $250 MILLION 
in new facilities building 
or planned 

STILL NEEDED 


more than $1 BILLION in 
new hospitals and facilities 





Just think of the new sales opportunities 
for you in the $250 Million’ Southern 
hospitals are now spending annually for 
supplies. 

PLUS the new sales potentials offered by 
$250 Million in new hospitals now under 
construction or in the blue print stage. 
PLUS the new sales the South will con- 
tinue to offer for a long time to come as 
it builds to catch up with fast-growing 


needs. 


FOR 100% COVERAGE 


of this vast, growing, 14-state market... 


LOOK 70 
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panies. Take our own market. Most 
of our valve business is done with 
the big, financially strong compa- 
nies. I find that many of them pull 
in their horns when they hear from 
others that business is going to be 
bad. But there are a select few 
who realize that they can invariably 
buy and build for the next business 
upswing most advantageously when 
general business conditions are 
poorest. They, in effect. get the 
manufacturers and erectors of the 
capital goods equipment which they 
use to partly finance their new con- 
struction by buying when goods and 
construction costs are at the lower 
price levels. 

Of course, this takes courage and 
money, but I think the point is that 
it is seldom done by those who fol- 
low to the letter the trends which 
are disclosed in the bulk of annual 
forecasts or outlooks made by busi- 
ness men and editors. While it’s 
easier to say than do, there is noth- 
ing like saving money in good times 
so that it can be spent in bad times 
when capital equipment, new busi- 
ness development, and even good 
but financially insecure businesses 
can be acquired on a basis that pays 
out quickly. So, we try to give 
more weight to long range trends 


OUTER HOSPITALS 


the ONLY exclusively Southern journal UU THER , 
As the official publication of the Southern state it M: 


associations and of both the Southeastern and MOSPTATE \ 


than to annual forecasts. 


Virginia-Carolinas Conferences, Southern Hos- 
pitals enjoys the respect of Southern institutions By Charles 
and the people who run them. Edited and pub- 

lished by Southerners for Southerners, readership Stilwell 
comes naturally! x t Presiden: 


CLARK-SMITH PUBLISHING CO. ibs 2 Warner 6 
218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 2, N. C. Sep Ae 9 - Skee | 





rlevelana 


the South deserves EXTRA Sales Effort . 
SOUTHERN HOSPITALS provides it! 


® WE vo NoT feel here that it is 
worth while giving so much impor- 
tance to year-end statements that 
have become over a period of years 
so much the vogue. We are no 
more interested in a collection of 
business men’s opinicns at the end 
of the year than we would be if 


WHAT SERVICES 
ARE OFFERED —S ae we could seleci such a good selec- 
—> le tion at the first of August having 
BY LEADING ‘a to do with the 12-month period 
iia x forward. 
BUSINESS | caine the reason they are 
PUBLICATIONS ? 








WANT TO KNOW 


collected by so many editors at the 
end of a year is because the be- 
ginning of a new year is the be- 
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ginning of a new operation for so 
many companies. 

So far as securing any guidance 
for our own business merely be- | mews} is the 
cause they are year-end statements 
. . I don’t believe we can give that $250 : elere) ad é eit 5/ 
much importance. 

I think generally speaking the 3 
statements I read are fairly ac- Another EDERER Crane ot Werk In « 

Western Brep Forge Plant 
curate. I am sorry to say most of 
them are couched in such con- 
servative terms that the writer can’t 
go very far wrong. 

I think most year-end statements 
by business men are colored to 
quite an extent by the individual’s 
own business experience. I think 
I would much rather read half a | 
dozen statements from a half a | this is 


dozen leading economists. 


| M 
> M iW > Teig : John B 
We don’t give much weight to s Nie a ; eles letter. - 
r | w 1 











these statements in our own com- 
pany, but we do read with respect 
the reports which we receive from 
several prominent _ economists 
throughout the year which tend to 
some degree to help us guide our 
affairs. s 


By 
H. L. Donahower 


Tr 


President 


® IT IS veRY true that publications 
of every type at this time of year 
are full of statements, by business 
men concerning the outlook for the 
coming year, and it is an entirely 
natural reaction to the time of year. 

I feel it is worthwhile to give 
prominence to these statements. 

We like to read the statements 
that are optimistic, and perhaps un- 
consciously we allow these optimis- 
tic statements to influence us to a 
greater extent than they should in 
drawing our conclusions. : i 

Many such statistics are limited in roberto! } mepe Se 
scope to the writer’s own business . 
or industry. My own company de- the, medium ! 
pends for its business on from 20 e 
to 25 different industries and I like 
to form my opinion after a consid- 
eration of the reports from a great 
majority of these industries, and 
one thing that must not be over- 
looked, figures and statements do 
not lie. a 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
(Eastern Edition) (Midwes? Edition) * 
44 Brood Street 711 West Monroe Street 
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Plis Coverne editorial 


For Your GROWING 
Southern Markets 





1. ADVERTISING AND MARKETING 





Southern Advertising and Pub- 


lishing. Covers advertisers, sales and ad- 
vertising managers and their advertising 


agencies. {- 





BAKING 





New South Baker. Founded 1910. A 
welcome aid for the rapidly expanding South- 


ern baking industry. Y- 








FOOD PROCESSING 
Southern Food Processor. 
Reaches the leading processors, packing in 
cans, gloss and frozen packages. 





4. GARMENT MANUFACTURING 





Southern Garment Manufac- 


turer. Spokesman of and friend to this 
two-billion-dollar Southern giant. 





5. FERTILIZER 





Commercial Fertilizer. Founded 
1910. Leader in the mammoth fertilizer in- 
dustry, national and international coverage. 





6. JEWELRY 





Southern Jeweler. Jewelers in the 
South share generously in rising Southern in- 
comes. Full coverage of retailers and whole- 
salers. 





Fe PULP AND — 





Southern Pulp and Paper Man- 


ufacturer. National circulation, intensive 
coverage of the South's expanding paper and 





pulp industry. - 





8. PRINTING 
Southern Printer. Reaches commer- 
cial printers and newspaper mechanical 
superintendents. 





9. STATIONERY AND OFFICE EQUIP. 





Southern Stationer and Office 


Outfitter. Full coverage of leading sta- 
tioners and office supply houses. 


ABERNETHY PUBLICATIONS 


ERNST H. ABERNETHY, President | 
75 Third Street, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
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150. ment heads. Strong readership has been built on the excellence of 
the NATIONAL PROVISIONER's editorial content . . . offering you 
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Sree eed brings your sales message to plant officials at the 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. moment they are in a buying mood. The GUIDE 
Now It's ‘Doof’ Month . . Dealer Aids Put contains two separate sections . . . the Reference and 
Data Section ... and Buyer’s Guide Section 
enabling you to tailor your advertising to suit the 
Monsanto Chemical Co. Crowds See buyer’s information needs. 

Monsanto Movie . . but They Don't Hear 
the Name, Nov., p. 82. ; Now Available oe 
New Britain Machine Co. Four-Color In- MARKET and MEDIA DATA FILE 


serts Combat New Britain’s Competition, 


Dec., p. 78. 

p Completely new ... Market and Media Data ... 
Nichols Engineering & Research Corp. | Meat Packing and Allied Industries. Folder covers 
Nichols Tells Its Sales Story with a | the market served, annual production, coverage of 
Microphotograph . . Cover Story, Aug., buying influences, circulation, subscriptions, renewals, 
editorial analysis and advertising. Write for your 
copy today! 
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Set Screw & Mfg. Co. Set Screw Co. 
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Smith, Harry W., Inc. Photocopy Substi- 
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Harry W. Smith, pres., Harry W. Smith 

Inc., Sept., p. 84. 

Stevens, Frederic B., Inc. 60 Years of 

Industrial Ads Show Advances in Tech- 


niques, Aug., p. 60. 
Sun Oil Co. Sun Oil Uses an Exhibit to Leading Publication in the Meat Packing and Allied Industries Since 1891 
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magazine serves ALL 
buying influences 
of all railroads! 


There are SIX railroad business publications 
— five monthlies and a weekly. Four of the 
monthlies are edited for one department 
only, BUT MODERN RAILROADS is edited for 
—and read thoroughly by—ALL BUYING IN- 
FLUENCES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS OF ALL 
RAILROADS! 

Yes, Departmental Users, Executive Approv- 
ers and Purchase Order-Placers — ALL read 
the ONE BIG, BROAD-COVERAGE MONTHLY 
railroad publication, MODERN RAILROADS. 


COVERAGE... 


Yes, Indeed! MODERN RAILROADS HAS 
MORE RAILROAD COVERAGE THAN the 
COMBINATION OF ANY THREE OTHER 
RAILROAD PUBLICATIONS—MONTHLY 
OR WEEKLY—CLAIMING TO REACH EITHER 
DEPARTMENTAL GROUPS, MANAGEMENT 
OR PURCHASING OFFICIALS! 


EDITORIAL PACE... 


Since its beginning, MODERN RAILROADS 
has set and maintained a new editorial pace 
in the railroad field. Authoritative, staff- 
written articles give complete —and com- 
pletely researched — articles on all depart- 
ments in every issue. 

@ Executive & Management Articles of cur- 
rent interest. 

@ Operating Department Coverage — with 
plenty of pictures. 

@ Mechanical and Electrical Department in- 
formation in every issue. Facts, figures, 
photos. 

@ Engineering, Maintenance of Way and 
Signaling articles. “In the Field’’ reporting! 

@ Traffic Officials read MODERN RAILROADS 
for the broad knowledge required of the 
facilities they are selling. 

@ Purchasing Agents and Storekeepers de- 
pend upon MODERN RAILROADS to keep 
completely up-to-date 


ADVERTISING PACE... 


The new all-coverage, on-the-spot reporting 
technique of MODERN RAILROADS has set 
an editorial pace which is responsible for the 
fact that TODAY MORE ADVERTISERS SPEND 
MORE DOLLARS PER ISSUE IN MODERN RAIL- 
ROADS THAN IN ANY OTHER THREE 
RAILROAD PUBLICATIONS COMBINED! 
MODERN RAILROADS IS BIG (“Life’-size); 
Beautiful (More pictures, 4-color covers); 
POWERFUL! (Ask any advertiser —or use 
it and find out for yourself!) 


NiBIe 
MODERN RAILROADS 
201 N. WELLS STREET CHICAGO 6, ILL 
PHONE: STate 2-412] 
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Free Reserve for Advertising n 
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Cuts Costs, by Harry W. Smith 
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A Portfolio of Award-Winning Industrial 
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Research Goes with Advertising . . Edi- 
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Start a Funded Reserve for Advertising 

. . Here’s How, by J. K. Lasser, tax spe- 
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reach the 


RIGHT MAN 


at the 


RIGHT TIME 


wearing 
ne 

mpleme 

pore WN 


REACHES THE RIGHT MEN because 
its 4,500-plus circulation “blankets” 
the wholesale and retail trade in the 
11 Western States. It penetrates 
deeply into the big firms, gives broad 
coverage of independents and spec tal 


equipment dealers. 


AT THE RIGHT TIME because it’s 
referred to the year ‘round, when 


they want to buy! 


It's the only reference source of 
who makes what, who distributes, 


sells or services it in the West! 
Closes March 5 — Out March 20. 


Reserve space now; regular rates 
apply. Ask our nearest District Man- 


ager for details. 


Western 
Farm 
Equipment 


Formerly IMPLEMENT RECORD... 
50” yeer of publication 


72 A KING PUBLICATION 
609 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF, 


King Also Publishes Western Industry 
‘and Western Construction 
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Problems in 
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Desoutter Breaks All the Rules .. and 
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Four-Color Inserts Combat New Britain's 
Competition, Dec., p. 78. 


GE Takes Nine Days to Shoot Ad Photo 
of 8,854 Jet Parts, Nov., p. 186. 


Gradall Gets an On-the-Job Photo on the 
Spur of the Moment. . ver Story, p. 
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How to Handle the Visual Units in Your 
Industrial Catalog, by Richard A. Falk, 
Service 


chief consultant, Sweet’s Catalog 


Dec., p. 124. 
How to Organize Your Industrial Catalog, 
by Richard A. Falk, chief 


Catalog Service, Oct., p. 


consultant, 
Sweet's 102. 

How to Plan and Prepare Your New In- 
dustrial Catalog, by Richard A. Falk, chief 
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to sell the 


IRON and STEEL 
PRODUCING 
INDUSTRY 


To reach and sell Top management and all 
important buyers in the iron and steel 
industry—place your advertising in the Top 
publication—the Iron and Steel Engineer. 
Total paid circulation of approximately 
7000* gives you complete coverage of the 
men you must influence and sell. 


Unite foo 


*Plus... at least five pass-along 


readers for each copy. 


'How to Sell to the Iron and Steel 


Producing Industry” 


ra ol 


Iron NNT») Steel ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 


for Name Plates 
that help sell! 


Arr you satisfied with 
your product’s identification? Sales and 
advertising men know how valuable a 
sparkling name plate can be. Let us help 
you create standout identification that 
reflects your product’s quality— marks 
it for more sales. Send a rough sketch 
or blue print for design suggestion and 
quotation. Write for your copy 
of “Etched or Lithographed 
Metal Products of Quality” 
with full color examples of our 
name and instruction plates. 


CHICAGO THRIFT—ETCHING CORPORATION | 
1555 N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago 22, IIl.,Dept. G | 


SUBSIDIARY OF DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, IND, | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
IN LATIN AMERICA 
frequently requires an 
approach to textile mills 


TEXTILES PANAMERICANOS 
makes and keeps contacts for 
you with the largest buyers in 
Latin America’s largest industry. 
It lets you talk their language. 
Investigate how its leads can 
help your distributors close more 
business . . . more quickly. 


YEMILES 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
570 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. | 
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specifiers 
in 2] 
basic 
industries ! 


By applying complex 
technology to simple 
machines like the lever, 
mechanical engineers are 
keeping the industrial world 
in motion. In charge of 
operations, they have a hand 
in all buying and specifying 
functions, and, as influential 
factors in 21 basic industries, 
they can make or break your 
most important sales. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING iS 
the one publication that sells 
35,000 mechanical engineers 


exclusively, in industry 


after industry. 


Engineers are educated 
to specify and buy. 


MISO STUNI@L\E 
BN@ Naa 


Published by 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


29 West 39th Street Oy 





Xs 





( New York 18, N. Y. 


J 
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Black & Decker Pioneers a Job Concept 
- » marketing manager, Dec., p. 59. 
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to Market Data, Oct., p. 170. 


Companies Average 0.1% of Sales for 
Market Research, Oct., p. 114. 
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Run for Money, Oct., p. 62 
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End Nickel Restrictions, Users Ask; 


Promise Self-Regulation, Sept., p. 28. 


Checks are Money 
n't Replace Census, 


Weeks Scorns Tariff Idea, 
Limited Protection, Dec., p. 18. 
Industrial Leaders Disagree on Foreign 
Bidding for Government Contracts 
Forum, Aug., p. 118. 


Lumber Makers Plan $1,100,000 Research 
Program to Find New Products, Markets, 
Sept., p. 168. 


Most Industrial Heads See Good 1954 . 
Machine Tool Sales May Drop 10% .. 
Forum, Dec., p. 150. 


Sears Opens Industrial Store . . Dips Toe 


in Light Tool Market, Oct., p. 59. 


Trend Toward Diversification Slackens . . 
Management Warns of Pitfalls . . Forum, 
Sept., p. 96. 


Trends: 
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sons for Strong Future, Nov., p. 20. 
Machine Tool Shops Must Boost Ver- 

satility if Orders Drop, Sept., p. 18. 


Mergers Mark Highway, Heavy Con- 
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—for long 
day-after-day 
production runs— 


We Hezngfere 


—for difficult 
highly- specialized 
applications 


Meyercord Laboratory and Production Experience — 
PLUS Unexcelled Service—to Serve You Better! 


Sometimes we are too prone to 
tell our friends about the spectac- 
ular achievements of Meyercord in 
solving those “impossible” decal 
transfer applications... like the 
new E-51 aircraft decals that re- 
sist up to 900 degree temperatures 
of jet engines, as well as the rav- 
ages of strong solvents and aircraft 
fuels. Specialized decal applica- 
tions are a mighty important part 
of our business... but we're still 
first and foremost in the business 
of supplying standard Meyercord 
nameplate and identification decals 
fora multitude of products. Wheth- 
er you make typewriters, appli- 
ances, electrical conduit... any 
product that is turned out on long- 


ADVERTISE, 
IDENTIFY, DECORATE 
WITH 
MEYERCORD DECALS 


time production runs, be sure to 
investigate the advantages of 
Meyercord decal transfer vniform- 
ity, fine quality and unbeatable 


service on your production line. 


Send for This Manual of MEYERCORD 
DECAL NAMEPLATES 


Shows hundreds of uses for durable, wash- 
able decal nameplates ...as trademarks, 
instruction charts or 
~~ diagrams—in any size, 
4 colors, or design. 
Tells how Meyercord 
Decals can help you 
cut costs and speed 
production. This 
manual is FREE... 
request it On your 
business letter- 
head, please. 


> MARKETING PROBLEMS 
a 


— 


* 


re a 


Look them up in Industrial Marketing's 
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“accordin g to 


Ceramic Bulletin...” 


B ECAUSE Ceramic Bulletin’s editorial 
content is synonymous with accurate and 
“According to Ceramic 


conclusive data, 


Bulletin. . .”’ very often 
conversation of engineers and executives 


technical problems. 


punctuates the 


faced with vital 


ceramics have come 
“the text book”’ 
back 


actively in 


These key men of 
to regard The Bulletin as 
of the 


issues of The 


industry. For this reason, 
Bulletin stay 
use for months, or even years, as a readily 


available library of information. 


It is this staying power of Ceramic Bulle- 
tin in the hands of key ceramic personnel 

- in every division of ceramics — that 
affords its advertisers multiple-sales con- 


tacts. 


Through no other medium in the ceramic 
field can you achieve complete 
coverage of the market plus so many 


such 


continuous viewers of your sales mes- 
sage as in Ceramic Bulletin. 


May we have the opportunity of outlin- 
ing to you the advertising advantages 
of The Ceramic Bulletin? 


eramic 
ulletin 
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1.1 
“buy it here! 


2. Boosts your brand to big traffic 
circulation 
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4. Helps assure continued dealer and 
distributor cooperation 





Offe 

A 
Spa ACE js f 
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6. American decal signs provide eye catch- 
ing : ttractiveness outstanding durability 








American Decal complete ‘art and 
consultation service ‘available without » 
obligation. Write for full color brochure 3 
7 les "i 
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4344 W Fifth Ave - Dept °R, - Chicago 24, Iil 
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over 200 industrial advertisers 


| ...WITH EXHIBIT BUDGETS FROM 
| $1,000 TO OVER $100,000 
| BOUGHT THEIR 1953 TRADE SHOW 

EXHIBITS FROM 





SD 
O eneral exhibits and displays, ine. 


=) 2100 N. RACINE AVE. CHICAGO 14, ILL. PHONE EASTGATE 7-0100 


An important reason is 
that every one, modest 
buyers and large, 
received the same 
kind of service—an 
officer-contact man, 
unsurpassed design and 
production teamwork 


and the will to excel. 


There are other reasons, too. 
Ask any of our clients (list gladly furnished) 


or better yet, stop in to meet our personnel, 





see our facilities and then decide 


for yourself how we could be helpful to you. 


82% have been clients for 2 to 18 years 





Many detailed and factual 
market analyses are offered - 
by business paper publishers. 
You can get them by referring 
to your 1954 


4 


Industrial Marketing 


1954 MARKET DATA | /25corket Date 
& DIRECTORY NUMBER | § irectory Number 


a 


Industrial Marketing | Jane 25, 1953 
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E a) JAMERICAN METAL MARKET!== | 


RELIABLE Latest Metals Prices 
TIM I - News of Metals Save the Facts from Being Dull. . Only ; MEN 


, Roundup oh Motels Supply Ballyhoo Can Save Us, } ur | 
sso tn Pemanane Totte, Mar. Advertsing and Industri in the Pacitic Northwest 
More Metals Advertising Than Any ———oo a \ depend on the Daily 


Other Medium 4 JOURNAL 
Sears Opens Industrial Store . . Dips Toe \ é 
Today’s buyers in the steel and ren bk 
: : in Light Tool Market, I ). 
metal trades can’t wait. . . they ‘ 


ne ee: ee ee oe Something New .. Berg Mixes Catalog FOR THEIR 


quotations on steel, metals, metal hanes dts Teaitale. BUSINESS NEWS 


products, ores, and alloys, also all 

DAILY trade, market and govern- ‘ ; 7 

ment developments. Only AMERI- Sylvania Bombards Dealers with Mail . . Six days a week the 
CAN METAL MARKET gives them Pessuntes 980 of Them to Push Mail Portland DJC publishes 
this prompt service. Make this day- Drive, Oct., p. 168. the latest news about 
to-day contact with management, ; . . . 
bids, contracts. permits, 


purchasing, and operating execu- $250 Publicity Drive Pulls Seven Inquiries 
tives in this vital industry through a Day for Year, A. ! 
advertising in the most wanted ae portation—all tv pes of 
metal-trade paper . . . Over 300 Wanted . . Supermarket Merchandising for 5 business transactions. 


sellers of metals, metal handlinc hove t ) ' 
ee g Advertising .. py Chasers, Sept., | Send for § Sam, e ( opy 
equipment and machinery” are - 


carrying reqular schedules in the 


any: ay What Do Salesmen Really Think cheut In- Daily JexseabofLommerce 
AMERICAN METAL MARKET — peer ertida } Y Ralph wi inal : 711 Southwest 14th Ave. 


Since 1899 The Daily Newspaper of IT. OF PUDEC HOIGUONS, AOPPSr ne} Portland 7, Oregon 
the Steel and Metal Industries p. 09 


wa 


— 


wees, 


timber, financial. trans- 





; Working Tool of 
18 Cliff Street New York 38, N.Y. * Pacific Northwest Business 


Shows, exhibits 








Exhibitors Favor Show Audits . . 


} I] 4 3 ; IM Goes to a Trade Show .. and Learns , Manvlacture Sale villaion AT? 
vel r} ily : a i é 


about Exhibiting . . 


p } C T U R r S$ Industrial Shows, 
were published in CON- 146 
STRUCTION NEWS MONTH- 
LY during 1953. In this total a 
oe : 3 plore wees - « Employ: mmunica 
is included 483 on-the-job action nee: Sent, 0.152. HOW GAS HEAT SERVES ... THE MANUFAC- 


pt. 


Sun Oil Uses an Exhibit to Further Em- 


pictu res and 1,650 identified GAS HEAT provides manufacturers with a direct 


. channel to reach dealers, jobbers, manufacturers, 
Westinghouse Salesmen Loom How to and representatives who are interested in gas 


~_ ne Display . 1les Promotion heating. There is no waste circulation. It is the 
Picture cov erage is just one of a wae only magazine that provides detailed market 

: saeds, july, Pp. . data obtained from surveys of gas heating men, 
the many reasons for the high including an annual industry-wide survey of 4500 


t 9 wes ea dealers. The aim of GAS HEAT’s program of contin- 
readership rating of CONSTRUC- * uing research has been to supplement the valuable 
_ — — . | information supplied by A.G.A. and G.A.M.A. by 
TION NEW S MONTHLY in NIAA news developing data on trends and sales that par- 

Se ; ; PP ° | ticularly relates tc gas applications for comfort 
Oklahoma, eastern Missouri, Ar- Is Direct Mail Used Wrongly? NIAA heating, water heating, clothes drying. and waste 


are ; ao . | sg) disposal. The keen reader interest GAS HEAT enjoys 
kansas, western Tennessee, Mis- Study Suggests It Is, July, p. 52. among manufacturers is evident by the fact that 
| 32 of them wrote to us, praising the content of 


one article alone. Over 168,000 copies of GAS 
NIAA .. A Challenge and a Chance. . HEAT articles have been reprinted by us at the 


Editoria ty Speaking, A p. 134. expense and request of manufacturers, in addi- 


In our m4 P st Year ne , tion to the indeterminate number of offset copies 


of articles reprinted by manufacturers with our 
NIAA News: permission. 


nr 


CONSTRUCTION Aa Fund Wen St Conference, Toy GAS HEAT 


NEWS MONTHLY 
HEATING PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


Box 2421 | ann : dman’'s ‘Idea Exchan ec., 2 W. 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Little Rock, Arkansas gs, BA Le | (MUrray Hill 2-4786) 
on page 155 


personalities. 


sissippi and Louisiana. 
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P Editorial Index . . begins on p. 146 
if you wish to reach — Bodtime 
Membership Hits Record 4,098, Oct., 3 
coal trade use pemnbertmp: sits: Hecos: 4.008, 


14 


Push oo S a m «9 ¥ oe Social Register 


mr NRW MTN WiMmnn Reorganization Plan Lau sept. on nse 
BLA | i {[ I: \ IM | || po. FAL. BEDDING Buye rs’ Guide 
eu aN | Ey) AVSRULS ALCAN and Composite Catalog is an 


* established institution of the 


CHICAGO NEW YORK ea » Tt 
Manhatten Bldg. | Whitehall Bldg. Departments Sleep Equipment Industry. If 
you want to sell to this ex- 


aut Fas a ee | Advertising Volume in Business Papers, clusive group (though F 
July, p. 100, Aug., p. 106, Sept., p. 11 $521,000,000 market!!!) 

Oct., p. 158, Nov., p. 164, Dec., p. 80. this annual is a “MUST”! It 

| contains the catalogs or multi- 

Lists 2,850 busi- Copy Chasers, July, p. 111, Aug., p. 93 page ads of the most impor- 
sis 


9 ness papers, farm c ». 191. Oct. 1 ) Jov.. p. 1 " 
BACON’S Does pe: pres Pee Te RRs Ie De. SARs Ty Pe SEE, tant suppliers and is referred 
at i RCo bm Me sumer magazines Dec., p. Ov. to like the telephone book. 
CHECKER cn: Roa BR npevid ‘i ‘ Si RESERVE SPACE NOW! 
ide Pm alpna- over Story, July, p. 72, Aug., p. 13 ‘ 
betically and in 99 — oh gpegh sda nate May IF YOU'RE IN- 
market groups — compiled from thou- Sept., p. 106, Oct., p. 186, Dec., p. 14 THE FACTS, we 
sands of publicity release lists — record can amaze you 
system included that eliminates card Editorial Index, July, p. 158. Industrial Marketing's with READER- 


files — shows how to prepare publicity SHIP data. May 
and how to place it — reduces clerical } ea a ; . 98 POU CIMUETOCI@ IEICE we amaze you? 
time, eliminates deRBdwood and Editorially Speaking, July, p. 150, Aug., } & Directory Number crs for Folder 


improves results. 134, Sept., p. 134, Oct., 


Price $6.00. Sent on approval. 152, Dec., p. 106. 


‘ 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU | Employe Communications ublic Rela- * 


343 So. Dearborn St., Chieopy 4 tions, July, p. 96, Aug., p. 138, Sept., p. as a 


192; Oct, p: 
WANTED 
Established Chicago commercial film producer . Tee 
desires two permanent staff account men ex- From Washington, July 
perienced in motion pictures, stidefilms & tele- Sept., p. 28, Oct., p. 


. Send full resume to L. P. Moninee. a Nee 
Rocke aan emi p. 18. Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 


Drawing and commission basis. 


Atlas Film Corporation 
1111 South Boulevard IM 

















Oak Park, Illinois 








Gallery, July, 
p. 136; Oct, p 


eee Is your circulation 
reaching the shifting 





the Real Push 

1 ] Industrial Shows, July, p. 156, Aug., ¢ é pen sene 
pehind Salest event, pies, Ons, p. 180, New,» | 33.1/3 PER CENT? 
medium to reach over 13,000 sheet =| 109 Doc, p. 146. q N ANY normal year, over one 


metal, ventilation and warm air 
heating contractors. See indus- | 
trial Marketing Data Book. i iaiteratoutverEdiiae iuivi pb. ou aula. i. dustry change titles, shift to new 


8 
Snips Magazine | 2 Sek, vo. & Cet; pv. locations, or make their first appear 


5707 WEST LAKE STREET CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS anc e. 
ieee : 
| p. 8. Many of these men are fresh 


third of all key men in in 





prospects for business, technical, 

| News, July, p. Aug., p. 30, Sept., ¢ trade, and general publications 

See Market Data Book 40, Oct., p. 40, Nov., p. 40, Dec., p. 3 Your circulation promotion, to be 

Page 17 for information ! effective, must keep pace with these 
on monthly competitive : Se _— ang 

1 NIAA News, July, p. 129, Aug., p. 123 changes. 

| Ad : d- Sept pee ee a Our lists help you to do this 

verlisers j ept., p. 141, Oct., p. 147, Nov. p. 1s With your objectives in mind, we 

“ f tt Dec, .p. 111. select the titles in the fields you 

esearcn Ls) want to reach, whether they are 

ROUTE NO, 2 COTE CLOMEMEOEOLM | Problems in Industrial Marketing, July, p. specialized groups or a wide, general 


44, Aug., p. 16, Sept., p. 36, Oct., p. 52, group - : 
Every day over 1,000 revisions 


P H oO T ©] bi ie E P © R T Ss Mas Pe IO, DOs P. 9. are made in our lists, keeping them 
alive and accurate. We guarante 
ON PRODUCT APPLICATIONS : Om. We rele ) 


| Sales Promotion Ideas, July, p. 142, Aug our lists 100%. We refund 114 
Nationwide organization of 500 capable Photo- p. 81, Sept., p. 69, Oct., p. 90, Nov., p. times the list rate for a//] Post Office 
Reporters provides effective way to obtain =| — i re , mie ti Pee d 
on-location photos, reports anil releases for | 140, Dec., p. 70. returns within 30 days. 
advertising, editorial and research purposes. Why don’t you bring your prob- 
For more information write or phone iT t lems to us? Let us help you with 
| Top Management Forum, July 
SICKLES PHOTO - REPORTING SERVICE einai pe your circulation lists as we have 
38 Park Plave, Newark 2, N. J. | p. 118, Sept., p. 96, Oct regularly helped 
- 180, Dec., p. 150. - many general, 
ri WOODALL technical, and 


For all the Facts on Indus- Trends, July, p. 20, Aug., p. 42, Sept., } Fill GE trade publications 
trial and Trade Market Data 18, Oct., p. 22, Nov., p. 20, Dec. p. 26. MAILING for Over 17 years. 
LOOK in “wee ad 
Industrial Marketing's 1953 | Which Ad Attracted More Readers? July nie ane 
MARKET DATA & p. 140, Aug., p. 64, Sept. p. 65, Oct., p. 
DIRECTORY NUMBER | 65, Nov. p. 86, Dec, p. 148. ; ae eee 
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“My personal research files 
prove I get more out of IM 
than any other magazine! 
I've mentally thanked you 
many times for special 
articles and features.” 








Says 

Phil W. Tobias, Sr. 

Chairman of the Board 
Simmonds & Simmonds, Inc. 








Mr. Tobias operated his own 
agencies in Grand Rapids and 
Kalamazoo for many years be- 
fore originally joining Simmonds 
& Simmonds. He left to go with 
Gardner Advertising Co., but re- 
turned two years later. As chair- 
man of the board of Simmonds 
& Simmonds, he currently super- 
vises offices in seven cities, han- 
dling more than 100 accounts. 
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“IM is contributing much 
towards the development of 
new techniques in industrial 


edvertising.” 


Says 
J. C. Freyberg 


Advertising Manager 


Panellit, Inc. 


After an advertising apprentice- 
ship at Meyer Both Co. and the 
Phil Gordon Advertising Agency, 
Mr. Freyberg sold printing paper 
for J. W. Butler Paper Co. Fol- 
lowing a ten-year association 
with Wheelco Instruments Co. 
in sales, advertising and public- 
ity work, he became affiliated 
with Panellit, Inc., and its two 
subsidiaries, Panalarm Products, 
Inc., and Panascan, Inc. He has 
won a DMAA award for direct 
mail copy and a 1953 NIAA ex- 
hibit award. 


“IM is the only publication 
that adequately serves the 
industrial marketing field. 
No other publication 
discusses the problems that 
are closest to me.” 


Says 
E. J. MacKenzie 


Advertising Manager 
Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 


Mr. MacKenzie started his ad- 
vertising career with American 
Hoist & Derrick Co., left to go 
with B. F. Sturtevant Co. During 
the depression he did “every- 
thing that offered an honest buck, 
including selling Fuller brushes.” 
He returned to Sturtevant and 
after two years joined Simplex 
in the advertising department. 
In 1939 he was made assistant 
advertising manager, has headed 
the department since 1950. 


“IM is must reading so far 
as I am concerned---have 
been a regular reader 

ever since I first started 
advertising work over 

25 years ago.” 


Says 

Wn. S. Stinson 
Advertising Manager 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. 


After graduating from North- 
western University’s School of 
Commerce in 1927, Mr. Stinson 
entered the industrial advertis- 
ing agency field. Then came 
eight years as advertising man- 
ager of the Oliver Farm Equip- 
ment Co. before joining Cherry- 
Burrell where he recently cele- 
brated his tenth anniversary as 
advertising manager. 


Industrial Marketing 


200 East Illinois St. © Chicago 11 
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gat your Expositions, Trade 
| Shows, Sales Meetings, etc. 
Send for Free Folder 


JIVEL CORPORATION, 





? | 96-22 43 Ave. Corona 68, N.Y.C. 





13.550 CIRCULATION COVERS 87% OF OIL 
HEAT DEALERS 

Fueloi! & Oi Heat is a member of CCA. Our last 
statement shows a circulation of 13,500 of which 
about 12,000 are dealers and jobbers, the remainder 
are manufacturers, etc. A study by Fact Finders 
Associates, Inc., showed we reach 89% of all the 
oilheating and fueloil dealers in the United States 
who list themselves as having such activity 
FUELOIL & OIL HEAT PROVIDES A STEADY 
SALES HELP FOR ADVERTISERS. Ask us for 
market data, or any other question you may 
have on this highly important field 

PS: Last year discoveries and proved oil reserves 
rose to the highest point in history. During the 
year, for every barrel of oil actually extracted 
from the ground, the oil industry found reserves 
of two barrels. From ‘anuary, 1941 to January 1953 
the national consumption of gasoline rose 62% 
but the consumption of house heating fueloil rose 
160% during the same period 


fueloil & oil heat 


HEATING PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


2 W. 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
(MUrray Hill 2-4786) 
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indust 


January/1954 


National Automobil 
sories Exposition, Nav 
Chicago. 


ji Display, 
lac and Statler Hotels, 


tro 


Plant Maintenance Show, In- 
ternational Amphitheatre, 
Chicago. 


Great Lakes Farm Show, 
Cleveland Municipal Audi- 
torium and Exposition Halls, 
Cleveland. 


Februcry 


8-11..National Auto Accessories 
Exposition, Navy Pier, Chi- 
cago. 


week of the 15th.. National Sand & 
Gravel Association and Na- 





tional Ready Mixed Con- 
Association, Jonrad 
Hotel, Chicago 


Transport Vehicle 
Armory, 


v; " 

Management Ass 

Seminar & Business 
nrad Hilton Hotel 


23-26... Ar 


Industrial Electrical Show 
and Electrical Maintenance 
Yonference and Exposition, 
Shrine Convention Hall, Los 
Angeles. 


Texas Cott Ginners’ Con- 
vention, jriculture & Sci 


ence Buildin Ste Fair 


Packaging 
Auditorium, At- 


Automotive En- 
jineers, Aeronautic Produc- 
tion Forum & Aircraft Engi 
neering Display, Statler Ho- 
tel, New York. 

American Society of Tool 
Engineers Industrial Exposi- 
tion, Philadelphia. 


May 
26-1.. American Textile Machinery 
Exhibition . . and Associated 
Industries, Auditorium, At- 
lantic City. 





Index to Advertisers 





*Abernethy Publications 

*Advertisers’ Research Service .. 

*American Artisan 

*American Ceramic Society 

American Chemical Society, 
The 

American Decalcomania Co. 

*American Lumberman & Building 
Products Merchandiser 09 

*American Machinist 

*American Metal Market 

*American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, The 

*American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers 

*American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers, The .. Insert Between 16-17 

*Annual Meat Packers Guide .... 

*Appliance Manufacturer 

*A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog and 
Directory 15 
Associated Business Publications, 


*Associated Construction Publica- 
tions 

Associated Purchasing Publica- 
tions, The Pa. 
Atlas Film Corporation .. 

*Automotive Industries .... 

*Aviation Age 


*Bacon’s Clipping Bureau 
*Bedding 

Black Diamond 
*Boxboard Containers .... 
*Bramson Publishing Co. . 
*Breskin Publications . 
Business Week 


*Ceramic Bulletin 
Chemical & Engineering News . 
Chemical Engineering ........ 
Chemical Engineering Catalog sia AE 
*Chemical Engineering Progress. 8 
Chemical Materials Catalog .... 50 
*Chemical Processing 4-5 
Chemical Week 
*Chicago Thrift-Etching Corp. .. 
*Chilton Publications 4 
*Civil Engineering 
Clark-Smith Publishing Co. 
*Commercial Fertilizer 
*Conover-Mast Corp. 
Facing Page 65, 
4th Cover 
*Conover-Mast Purchasing Direc- 
tory Facing Page 65 
*Construction Bulletin 79 
*Construction Digest 
*Construction Equipment .. 
*Construction News Monthly . 
*Constructioneer 
*Contractors & Engineers 
Croplife 


70-71, 83, 


4th Cover 
79, 154 


*Daily Journal of Commerce .... 
*Dixie Contractor, The 

*Dodge Corp., F. W. 

*Domestic Engineering 


*Electric Light & Power 

Electrical Manufacturing .... 100-101 

*Engineering & Mining Journal 
2nd Cover 


*Factory Management & Main- 
tenance 


*Food Engineering 
*Food Processing 
*Fritz Publications, 
*Fueloil & Oil Heat 


Gage Publishing Co. ... . 100-101 
*Gardner Displays ......... <> (ato 
*Gardner Publications . a <. oe 

*Gas i ang ten 
*Gas Heat . 154 

General Exhibits & Displays, Inc. ro 

Gray, Inc:, Russell T. 2c... 66%... 
*Gulf Publishing Co. Ws 35 


*Haywood Publishing Co. ....... 
22, 31, 62-63 
*Heating, i 
tioning 
*Heating Publishers, Inc. .. 
*Heinn Company, The 
*Hitchcock Publishing Co. 


Industrial & Engineering Chem- 
istry 

*Industrial Equipment News .... 

*Industrial Heating 3rd Cover 

*Industrial Marketing 

*Industrial Press, The 

*Industry and Power 

*Institute of Radio 
Inc., The 

*Iron Age 

*Iron & Steel Engineer 
Ivel Corporation 


Engineers, 


*Jenkins Publications, Inc. 

*Johnson, Inc., Franklin H. 

*Journal of the American Concrete 
Institute 


*Keeney Publishing Co. 
*King Publications ........ 
Kleen-Stik Products, Inc. 


*Machine and Tool Blue Book .. 
*Machinery 
*MacRae’s Blue Book 
*Marine Engineering 
Marsteller, Gebhardt 
Inc. 
*Materials & Methods 
**“Maujer Publishing Co. ........ 34-35 
*McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
2nd Cover, 6-7, 14-15, 20-21, 28-29, 
Insert Between 64-65, 80-81, 86-87, 
96-97, 99, 111 
*Mechanical Catalog 
**Mechanization, Inc. 
Meyercord Company, The 
*Michigan Contractor & Builder . 
*Mid-West Contractor 79 
Midwest Purchasing Agent, The 141 
*Mill & Factory 7 
*Miller Publishing Co., The 
*Mississippi Valley Contractor ... 
**Modern Machine Shop 
*Modern Packaging 
*Modern Railroads 


& Reed, 


National Industrial Adv. Ass’n. . 
*National Provisioner, The 

*New England Construction .... 
*New South Baker 

Newsweek 


*Packaging Parade 
*Panamerican Publishing Co. 
*Paper & Pulp Mill Catalogue . 
*Paper Industry, The . ad 
*Petroleum Refiner .. 
*Pit and Quarry 
*Plant Engineering . 
Plumbing & Heating Business .. 
*Proceedings of the I.R.E. 
*Product Design & Development . 
*Product Engineering ... 
*Production — & Mamt. 
*Public Works . 
*Purchasing . — 
*Putman Publishing Co. ... 


*Railway Age . 

*Railway Locomotives and Cars . 
*Railway Signaling and Communi- 

cations . 121 
*Railway Track and Structures .. 121 
*Reinhold Publishing Corp. 

. 24-25, 47, 50, 95, 103 

Remington Rand, Inc. sae 


*SAE Journal oar 
*Saturday Evening Post, The .... 139 
Scranton Publishing Co. .. 142 
Sickles Photo-Reporting Service 155 
*Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. . 


*Smith, Inc., Harry W. 
*Smith Publishing Co., W. R. C. . 
, 104-105 
*Snips Magazine 
*Southern Advertising and Pub- 
lishing 
*Southern Food Processor 
*Southern Garment Manufacturer 146 
Southern Hospitals 144 
*Southern Jeweler - 
*Southern Power and Industry x 
*Southern Printer 
*Southern Pulp and Paper Manu- 
facturer 
*Southern Stationer and Office 
Outfitter eG 146 
*Southwest Builder & Contractor 79 
*Steel Processing 
*Steel Publications, Inc. 
*Sweet’s Catalog Service .. 


*Technical Publishing Co. ..... 
*Texas Contractor ......... 
*Textile Industries 
*Textile World 
*Textiles Panamericanos . 
*Thomas Publishing Co. 
*Thomas Register 
Timberman, The . 
*Tool Engineer, The 
Insert Between 16-17 


*Vance Publishing Corp. 
Viewlex, Inc. 


*Wall St. Journal ... 

Warren Company, S. D......... 143 
Water and Sewage Works 

*Western Builder 

*\Western Farm Equipraent (For- 
merly Implement Record) . i2, 148 

*Wood and Wood Products .... 

*Wood Working Digest 

Woodall Co., Inc., The W. P. .. 

*World Oil 


detailed reference data see The Annual Market Data and Directory Number 
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BUSINESS PAPER 


yours for the asking 


ABP maintains a steady flow of in- 
formative material planned to help 
business paper advertisers. Here are 
some of them. Send for the ones you 
want. 


COPY THAT CLICKS—copy angles for 
ads that sell because they serve. 
INTENSIVE ADVERTISING—how to do 
a selling job in print. 
TWENTY POINTS—a checklist of fun- 
damentals of good business paper ads. 
SURVEY OF DEALERS—a new study of 
what dealers want to know about your 
products and services. 
COSMIC TOOL—how to get more on- 
the-job help out of business paper reading. 
CODE OF ETHICS—publishing princi- 
ples ABP members live by; a yardstick 
for advertisers in measuring media. 
BUSINESS 


Siiitens We 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


The ASSOCIATED 





STEEL PROCESSING 


A distinctive business paper edi- 
torially devoted to semi-technical 
articles that are helpful to the 
men engaged in the various 
methods of steel processing, Over 
8.000 (C.C.A.) monthly circulation 
to the men engaged in forging. 
heat-treating, stamping, forming 
and welding. Established in 1914 
as the American Drop Forger, 
Steel Processing has been serv- 
ing the industry for 40 years. 
sales message in Steel 
Processing will reach those who 
purchase or specify the equip- 
ment and supplies to be pur- 
chased in practically all of the 
independent forging and heat- 
treating plants and most of the 
larger fabricating plants where 
steel is forged, formed, stamped, 
heat treated or welded. Adver- 
tising rates on request. 


Your 


Published by 
Steel Publications, Inc. 


4 Smithfield St. Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 


@THE AD with the “lure” approach, 
used by Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, attracted more notice 
than the Moto-Truc Co. ad. 

Both ads were far above average 
in readership for materials handling 
Yale & Towne earned 
a Noted score of 38°, compared 
with 26% for Moto-Truc Co., Cleve- 
land. Perhaps how the technique 
was used, as well as the technique 
Moto- 


‘scare” technique. . 


advertisers; 


itself, was important here. 
Truc used the ‘ 
pointing up that “old fashioned, in- 
adequate materials handling tech- 
niques may be costing you money” 
.. but copy and art wasn’t especially 
scary. The cartoon was mildly hu- 


Yale & Towne 


Seen- 


Noted Assoc. 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 72 


morous. This was enough to attract 
more-than-average notice but not 
enough to equal Yale’s realistic 
photograph of a lift truck doing a 
job in an actual job situation. 

Both ads attracted the same per- 
centage of readers who read most 
of the copy, despite the fact that 
Yale had twice as much copy. Yale 
may have benefited somewhat by 
identifying the product, Yale gas 
trucks, in the headline and photo, 
whereas Moto-Truc had to devote 
much of its brief copy to explaining 
the relation between the cartoon 
and the product. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y.: 


Moto-Truc 


Read 
Most 


Seen- 








© Noted éencies 
readers who, when interv 

remembered having seen an ad—whether 
with the 


oduct or advertiser. 


or not they associated the ad 


name of the pr 


S$) Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 


name of the product or advertiser. 


'R) Read Most denotes the per cent of 


Noted Assoc. 


copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship between 
the cost per hundred readers (who “noted,” 
for example) for a specific ad and the 
average cost for 
A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would mean 


corresponding median 


all the ads in the same issue. 


that the ad “stopped” 75% more readers 
per dollar than par for the issue, par being 
100 and representing the median average 
Thus a cost above 100 is above 
below 100 is below average. 


cost. 


average; 





ABP publications support 
standardization .. Venezian 
@ NEW YORK Member publica- 
tions of the Associated Business 
Publications are giving strong sup- 
port to the recommendations of 
ABP’s uniform practices committee. 
Angelo Venezian, chairman of the 
group and assistant to the director 
of advertising, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., says that more than 77% 


of the papers have already adopted 
or signify their intention of adopt- 
ing all of the seven suggestions 
made by his committee to improve 
operating efficiency through stand- 
ardization. 

Recommendations effect such 
practices as use of a standard rate 
card, fractional size pages, contract 
acknowledgement form, and general 
policy statements. 
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BEST COVERAGE of cZese 
toh tudustial markets 


eINDUSTRIAL HEATING 





*FORGING *STEEL PLANTS 





HEAT TREATING 





*DRYING * BAKING 


and more manufacturers selling these markets use |.H. than any other publication! 


Reach over 16,000 Operating Officials and 
Executives, Plant Superintendents and Shop 
Foremen, Production Managers, Plant Engi- 
neers, Metallurgists, Chemists, Combustion and 
Fuel Engineers, Heating Specialists and Heat 
Treaters through I. H. Industrial heating, as a 
market, is now in a period where industry is 
reappraising all manufacturing operations ‘that 
involve the use of heat, with a view of imme- 
diate and extensive replacement by modern 
equipment ... and I. H. reaches every man 
concerned with industrial operations .. . 100° 

coverage, regardless of classification. 


I. H. Produces Results . . . Because I. H. is the 
only publication editorially specializing in all 
the industrial heating processes and equip- 
ment needed in the manufacture, finishing, 
processing and heat treatment of metals and 
other products, advertisers have found that 
I. H. can and does move large and small 
equipment, accessories, materials and supplies 
. economically in all classifications. 
At the top is a partial list of the products I. H. 
has successfully sold. Write today for specific 
recommendations on how to sell your products 
effectively through I. H. 


Write for folder “Pertinent Facts 
About Industrial Heating for 1954” 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


1400 UNION TRUST BLDG., PITTSBURGH 19, PA, 
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Construction Equipment 
makes sales for the 
Lug-All Company 





AD 
Company 


Lenceaster Ave. . Wynnewood, Penna, 


331 6. 


Gotober L2. 1953 


Mr. J. M, Angell 
CCUSTMUCTI( BS ®QUIPMENT 
205 Bast “2nd Street 
New York 17, Baw York 
Desr Mr. 4ngell: 
4t the time of your recent vieit I mentioned thet 
your publicetion CCNSTHUCTION W.UIPMENT hac given us superior 
perfermance among those publications which we use in the 


riee: A recent check has shown that CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
ti has averaged about 25 inquiries per ad, which figure is sub- 
fer stantially above those of any other similar publication by a 





etantiall; 
a py ratio of as much as 3 to 1 or more. Substantially, sales show 
other air a direct relation to inquiries. 


more. Su 





res indicate to 
Poet estisfectory job in your field. 


Very truly yours, 
THR LUG-ALL COMFANY 


LEF 4s tite 7 


B. E. Wallace 











Construction Eouipment 


NB P| THE EQUIPMENT APPLICATION MAGAZINE 
A Conover-Mast Publication, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 








